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SILVER—A MONEY METAL. 


BY UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN. 


Silver and gold were created for use as money metals. 
That is their only useful function, and whoever deprives 
them of that quality violates the laws of nature and destroys 
one of the greatest blessings the Creator has conferred upon 
mankind. ; 

MAN’S RIGHT TO THE USE OF NATURE. 

In the divine economy and arrangement that we call 
nature, everything is created for the use of man. It is 
because of this that the earth is called man’s inheritance. 
No law enacted by man under any form or power of govern- 
ment can be a good, just, or valid law if it deprives man of 
the right to use and enjoy any provision of nature for the 
support and comfort of life. No law could be just, or could 
be tolerated, that would deprive man of the right to use air, 
light, heat, food, water, raiment, or shelter. A person who is 
disqualified by law from the right to have and to enjoy any 
of these elementary gifts of nature is under the dominion of 
the worst form of despotism, and no such law could be valid 
in any country unless it might be necessary as a punishment 
for crime. The products of the mineral kingdom are pro- 
vided for human use in the same broad and unrestricted 
sense. The law cannot deny to a person the right to use 
any metal, without a tyrannical abuse of power. 

GOLD AND SILVER SPECIFICALLY CREATED AS ADMEAS- 
UREMENTS OF VALUE. 

Every metal has qualities that no other metal can supply; 
these are adapted to the wants of man. The uses of iron, 
lead, zinc, and copper, the four leading metals, are distinct 
and separate from each other, and no one of them can fully 
occupy the place of any other in the service of man. Each 
is adapted to separate uses. This peculiar fitness for special 
needs is found in gold and silver in greater distinctness than 
in any other metals, and is confined to a narrower field of 
employment. In the assistance of man in the production of 
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food, raiment, or shelter, gold and silver are useless as metals. 
They cannot be applied to the construction of implements or 
machines. No metals are of so little service in the labors 
and domestic uses of mankind as gold and silver. They are 
fitted exclusively for two purposes — decoration and money. 
As materials for decoration, they are only slightly superior to 
brass, tin, or copper. Yet they have been held and regarded 
as precious metals in all countries and in all ages. With 
this single element of actual value, gold and silver are 
accepted as being equal to the value of all the property of 
every description that is owned by mankind. In fact, they 
are worthless to the human family as food, raiment, or shelter 
or as the means of creating these indispensable supporters of 
life and comfort. Yet, in mightier truth, they command all 
the material, labor, and skill in the world in the production 
of everything useful to man. This imperial sway over 
human thought and action does not derive its power and 
authority from the consent of mankind, but from the inabil- 
ity of man to resist a decree that comes from divine author- 
ity. Men have attempted to create many devices and tokens 
with which they have hoped to confer this power of admeas- 
urement of values upon things of their own creation, —such 
as bills printed on paper to circulate as money, backed by the 
power of governmental fiat, — but all their efforts have been 
in vain, and nothing has been found that can be substituted 
for gold and silver as the measures of value. We must con- 
cede, therefore, that if anything is created for special uses 
and is so designed and intended by the Creator, —such as 
air, water, light, the grains and grasses that supply food, the 
earth and the metals designed for its cultivation, — gold 
and silver are also impressed with these divine purposes and 
are limited and controlled in their uses by the divine will 
that cannot safely be dispensed with or ignored by human 
laws. 

BIMETALLISM A DIVINE PROVISION FOR THE PROTECTION 

OF THE TOILING POOR. 


The varieties in grains and in all food substances, in 
material for raiment, in minerals and metals, in the waters 
and in climates, are constituted for service and not for the 
gratification of the fancies or caprices of mankind. Where 
one variety fails of adequate production, another is found to 
supply the want, and this is the economy that all men call 
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divine. A human law that would destroy the usefulness of 
one variety of such production to give precedence to another, 
would be null and void for its impious wickedness. In 
ordaining precious metals to answer the purposes of money, 
the divine wisdom found it necessary to have two metals 
instead of one, and to impress upon both the same essential 
characteristics. They were both to be useless for service in 
the production of food, raiment, or shelter for man and 
beast; they were to be different, but equally attractive for 
purposes of decoration and as the heraldry of wealth, and 
both were to be accepted by man as the legitimate measure 
of all values, including the relative value of each. Shall 
we question divine wisdom to find out the reason why two 
metals so different in appearance, bulk, and weight of pro- 
duction are made to answer the same purpose? As the 
reason is not inscrutable, the question is not improper, and it 
deserves an answer. If all the gold and silver that are hidden 
in the earth could be found and brought into use at once, 
their abundance would destroy their value as compared with 
the value of labor and property. Labor is the price and 
property is the reward of human exertion and activity in 
supplying the wants of the world. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” This divine law gives the reward 
of toil as it is performed, and the “laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Toil creates the reward and earns it at the same 
time. If the reward were not consequent upon toil, it 
would be a mere gift, like air or water, and man would not 
labor toacquire it. It would not be a reward, but a gratuity. 
If daily bread is the reward, patient and long-continued toil 
is required to produce it. If it is money it must also be 
produced by labor. If labor is not required to produce it, 
and if it is only a creation of some ideal of man, it is a gift 
or benevolence of one man to another, and is not the “ hire ” 
of which the laborer is worthy, neither is it the “ bread” nor 
its representative that God has required man to earn in the 
sweat of his face. The rewards of labor must be earned 
from divine benevolence, and be regulated by the laws of 
divine justice, or they will become curses instead of benefac- 
tions. If one set of men had it in their power to create and 
measure the rewards that other men should receive for their 
labor, such a despotism would be without limit or restraint. 
A man who pays another a dollar for a day’s work does not 
pay in something he has created, but in something that has 
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cost him or some other man a day’s toil to produce. Every 
dollar of gold or silver has this character fixed upon it, — 
that it is the reward for a day’s work or more of the man 
who raised it from the mines. As the reward for toil it is 
honored by all men and is acceptable to the Creator. It was 
to give to gold and silver this character as a reward for toil, 
and to prevent the cupidity of man from producing them too 
rapidly, that the mines are scattered over the world, in places 
difficult of access or discovery, and are uncertain as to yield. 
Ouly a few men can be employed at one time in the mining, 
and when the ores are brought to the surface it requires care- 
ful scientific treatment to reduce them to metals. Here are 
labor, skill, science, courage, and faithful effort required in 
the work of the individual man to produce these precious 
tokens and measures of wealth that are added slowly, one by 
one, to the permanent wealth of the world. In them the 
toiler’s labors are requited, the discoverer’s hopes are kept 
bright with keen expectation, and either realized in triumph- 
ant success or lost in despair. The chemist’s skill is graced 
with the perfection of scientific achievement ; the country is 
enriched ; debtors are aided with the increased profits of their 
labors to meet the interest on the mortgage that grows while 
they sleep; the government has a revenue that it does not 
burden the people excessively to pay ; commerce, with wings 
_ of snow or breath of steam, seeks the friendly merchant in 
the remotest ports, and the sovereign nation is made inde- 
pendent, with no enemy who will dare challenge her armies 
and navies to war. If these dollars had fallen like rain from 
the printing press, with the rainbow promise of gold or silver 
to redeem them to be found where the halo of bright decep- 
tion rests on the earth, the world would have no confidence 
in such promises, that cost no labor and stand for nothing 
but idle dreams of a miraculous turn of “luck,” or the 
capacity of the banker to create wealth without toil and to 
supply it to those “ who toil not, neither do they spin.” The 
Creator saw fit to provide both gold and silver for the use of 
mankind as money, and they have, in all ages, eagerly 
accepted both metals, and have literally ransacked earth and 
seas to find them where they are so carefully hidden away. 
If the men who have accumulated these metals by trade, 
artifice, usury, and savings, or by the power of unjust laws, 
fraud, wars, rapine, or plunder, inquire why it is that the 
Creator made one of the metals in a form or weight incon- 
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venient for business, the question is answered at the moment 
of asking by the statement that these metals were made to 
circulate in aid of those who are creating wealth by toil, and 
not for those who gain it by interest, usury, or dealings in 
credits and lock it in the vaults of the misers. But, it is 
further suggested, why did not the Creator make the precious 
money metal of gold alone, instead of associating it with 
silver? The answer is that this was done to save one half of 
the wealth of the world from concentration in the hands of 
the few, and to compel its constant circulation in the busi- 
ness of all the people. To illustrate: a gold dime or quarter 
would be too small for safe or convenient handling, and a 
silver ten-dollar piece would be too bulky for convenient use. 
A fifty-dollar gold piece is not larger than a silver dollar, 
and is a very convenient piece for the storage of wealth, but 
few persons could use it in daily business. Gold and silver 
meet in the standard silver dollar where their value is a 
unit, and their value must regulate the value of both metals, 
when coined, whether the coins are above or below the dollar 
unit. So much for the convenience and certainty of the 
divine arrangement, as contrasted with that of the new 
school of creators, who would reform the work of the 
Almighty by abolishing silver as a money metal, and would 
starve the poor if they did not use dimes and quarters made 
of gold. If we are to use gold alone as a precious money 
metal, gold and silver being created as servants of those who 
toil, competition between them will cease, and as we must 
have money in some form to aid our labors, the sole servant 
that is left, whether it is silver or gold, will become the 
master and will rule us with a tyranny that is without 
restraint. That is the present condition of Europe, and it is 
the slavery toward which we are being driven. The all- 
wise Creator saw that competition between the producers of 
gold and silver was essential to save the world from the 
despotic mastery of either, or both, and He, in mercy to man, 
created both as money metals. If there was but one precious 
money metal, gold alone, with the conditions of uncertainty 
that attend its production, a falling off in the supply of the 
mines, or any great increase, would compel all values to 
oscillate with its rise and fall in the quantity produced from 
time totime. With no rival or competitive precious money 
metal to meet a deficiency of its production, or to regulate 
its value when overproduced, gold would be the enemy of 
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all trade and finance, with no power that could possibly con- 
trol it. The production of silver, with like variances in the 
quantity yielded by the mines, contributes to regulate the 
value or price of both metals, so that neither of them, inde- 
pendently, could regulate other values. If gold increased in 
quantity, as compared with silver, silver would increase in 
value, and as silver increased in quantity, as compared with 
gold, gold would increase in value, and the great equation 
that Providence has made between them would stand. 
Under this great provision of the Creator, in a matter that 
lies at the foundation of all the business relations of man- 
kind, all that is left for man to do is to find these pre- 
cious ores, reduce them to metals, purify them, weigh them, 
stamp them as coins, and provide by law the ratio between 
them on which they shall be received in the compensation of 
all debts and damages and the redemption of all promises to 
pay money. 





PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER A DOMESTIC QUESTION, 
DEPENDING SOLELY ON OUR OWN LAWS. 








Silver and gold coins, when left to adjust themselves in 
accordance with their uses as precious money metals, will 
maintain their own level or parity of value in any country 
and on any ratio that the laws of such country may fix. 
Silver and gold are at parity in France, at 15} to 1, and in 
the United States at 16 tol. That is because it is so arranged 
by law, and not because the metals differ in comparative 
value in the two countries. As between different countries, 
where one of them overvalues either silver or gold and 
causes one of the metals to come to that country for sale, 
the remedy is to put a tariff on the importation or the expor- 
tation. Such questions are entirely aside from the duty of 
a government to provide a monetary system for its own 
people suited to their industries, productions, and all their in- 
‘stitutions. This is exclusively a power of sovereignty, perhaps 
the highest power, without which a government is imbecile 
and dependent and does not deserve the name. Under the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign countries we have 
perfect control over the exports and imports of metals, and 
under the separate power to create and regulate money we 
have control over the supply and circulation in our own 
country. The question whether one coin or one description 
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of money will retire another from circulation, is purely a 
domestic question and depends solely upon our own laws. 


SILVER, IF LEGAL TENDER, CANNOT DRIVE GOLD INTO 
RETIREMENT. 


Where money is only the representative of credit, and has 
no other foundation for its stability as a measure of value 
or as the redeemer of promises than that of confidence in 
the promise of the person or the government issuing it that 
its value should be steadfastly maintained, the less confidence 
there is in such promises the more rapidly the money will cireu- 
late from hand to hand. This result is due alone to the fact 
that men sometimes, if not always, are dishonest enough to 
transfer their worst property into the hands of others, even in 
payment of debts, and to reserve the best for their own use. 
This is all there is in the celebrated “Gresham law” about 
which so much has been said. Every sovereign government 
has found it necessary to counteract this tendency of the 
people to defraud each other, by positive statutes to regulate 
the coinage and value of money, and to compel them to 
accept and use such coined money at a fixed legal value in 
the payment of debts. Such compulsory laws are called legal- 
tender laws, which are equally binding on all the people. 
These laws properly assume that a debt is created in every 
transaction of trade and in all dealings that include the 
right of compensation in money, whether in the nature of 
contracts or damages. In every such transaction the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor is established. The amount of 
the debt is regulated by the contract between the parties, or 
by the law where there is no actual contract, and the money in 
which the debt is to be paid is prescribed and fixed, as to its 
value, by statute law. The creditor is forced by the law to 
accept compensation for his debt in the money thus pre- 
scribed. That is the law of redemption of debts that is 
called the law of “legal tender.” All money that is 
included in this classification by the supreme power of the 
government is equal in value, without respect to the mate- 
rial of which it is composed. It pays all debts, and, in all 
transactions where compensation is due, debts are created 
between the people, so that the legal-tender laws are the 
actual laws of redemption that cover the whole field of the use- 
fulness of money. In sucha country, controlled by such laws, 
all legal-tender money is of equal value legally, and there is 
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no cheap or inferior money to which the Gresham law can 
apply. In such a state, one kind of full legal-tender money 
cannot drive another sort into retirement from cireulation: 
This answers the objection that the coinage of silver will 
drive gold out of circulation in our country if they are both 
made full legal tender by statute law. And this answer is 
proven to be true by our experience during the whole period of 
our existence as a government. Not one authentic fact can be 
stated to show that in our whole history full legal-tender sil- 
ver dollars have ever driven full legal-tender gold coins into 
retirement. 
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Legal-tender paper money, when its constitutional char- 
acter was in doubt, did drive legal-tender coins, both of 
gold and silver, into retirement until that doubt was removed 
by the final decision of our Supreme Court. But as soon as 
that question was settled, our greenbacks became the equals 
of gold and silver in value, and they became as much in 
demand for hoarding as capital, as gold or silver coins. 
They are sustained in this equality with gold and silver 
coins alone by the fact that they are full legal-tender money. 
If our laws relating to the resumption of specie payments 
were repealed, so that neither gold nor silver could be 
demanded of the government for their redemption, the green- 
backs would still remain the equals of gold and silver legal- 
tender coins. At certain periods and in certain states they 
would command a premium over gold and silver coins, 
because they are convenient and non-taxable. The legal and 
commercial parity between all descriptions of money in the 
United States is maintained solely by our legal-tender laws. 
It cannot be maintained in any other way. We have a 
proof of this in our own experience that no sincere mind can 
deny. , 





















LEGAL-TENDER LAWS ESSENTIAL, AS ILLUSTRATED. 





In 1873 the single-gold-standard theorists, backed by 
those classes whose wealth enabled them to make a corner on 
the gold of the world, entered upon the scheme that Great 
Britain had inaugurated in 1816 (but had not the power to 
enforce until the United States would lend a helping hand) 
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to destroy the legal-tender power of silver money where the 
payment to be made exceeded the sum of ten dollars, or forty 
shillings. Persons of the capitalist classes in the United 
States, under the lead of Mr. Sherman, eagerly embraced this 
opportunity to increase their financial power. Their pian 
was simple and the blow was deadly. ‘They had merely to 
insure success by destroying the legal-tender power of our 
silver coins. ~They- accomplished that fatal result by even 
outstripping the radical British policy ; and they confined the 
legal-tender power of all silver money to sums of five dollars, 
or twenty shillings, instead of forty shillings, as the British 
law more humanely provided. The axe that fell upon the 
neck of silver would have been fatal if it had only stricken 
down its legal-tender power; but this was not enough to 
exterminate its power as a favorite coin among the people, 
and the gold monopolists did not feel safe until the laws 
should refuse coinage to the legal-tender silver dollar after 
a most useful and honorable existence for eighty-one years 
under acts of Congress approved by George Washington and 
Andrew Jackson, without a word of complaint by the people 
or any American statesman who had ever lived up to 1873. 
They dropped this legai-tender dollar from the coinage, 
intending to remove it entirely from all chance of com- 
petition with gold. They determined that the people should 
not have it as a means of conducting their daily business. 
Then, along with this destructive act, arose the question, 
What should they do with the silver bullion that our mines 
were yielding at the rate of more than $50,000,000 annually, 
and was then worth as bullion 3 per.cent premium over 
gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. The way in which this 
difficult and perplexing question was attempted to be 
answered in that “Coinage Act of 1873” is the most con- 
clusive answer that could possibly be made upon two points 
in the controversy now pending. Having abolished the 
silver standard which had measured all the coinage since 
1792, and with it also the standard silver dollar of 4124 
grains’ weight, and having deprived all silver coins of legal- 
tender power above the sum of five dollars, the men who 
ordained the single gold standard drove silver out of com- 
petition and co-existence with gold asa money metal. They 
reduced it to the condition of iron, lead, and copper, as a 
mere commodity, and left its value, like that of copper, to be 
measured by the demand there might be for it in the uses off 
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the arts and in subsidiary token coinage. Its coinage value 
as legal-tender money was destroyed. This destruction of 
the value of silver, when it was at a premium of 3 per cent 
over gold at 16 to 1, could not and did not fail to reduce its 
commercial value to, at least, the ratio of twenty-five ounces 
of silver to one ounce of gold. This terrible result alarmed 
the doctrinaires and even the gold monopolists, until they 
grew anxious to devise some means by which they could give 
to silver the full advantage of free coinage on equal terms 
with gold, and still prevent it from coming in competition 
with gold as legal-tender money. The purpose could have 
been nothing else than to increase the value of gold as debt- 
paying money, and to increase the burden of all debts 
already contracted or thereafter to be contracted. This 
burden has been at least doubled as to all debts, public and 
private, by this cruel law of 1873. The perpetrators of this 
sin against the people then invented a new dollar, in which 
they added 7} grains of silver to the 412} grains in the dollar 
that was destroyed, gave it legal-tender power for five 
dollars in one payment and called it a “ trade dollar.” They 
even gave to the people the right of free coinage — the 
same as with gold —for this trade dollar, in the hope that it 
would absorb the product of our mines and would circulate 
among our people as “sound money” because it weighed 
420 grains instead of 412) grains. There was distinctly 
presented the question whether the addition of weight to 
silver coinage would induce the people to take and to use it 
as money when it no longer possessed full legal-tender power. 
It was a dismal failure. It would not circulate at par with 
gold or with any full legal-tender money. It sank to the 
level to which silver bullion had been degraded, and there it 
remained until Congress repealed the trade-dollar law and 
bought up all of them, recoining them under the Bland- 
Allison Act into full legal-tender standard dollars. The 
Bland Allison Act, passed in 1878, restored the old standard 
silver dollars to our coinage and to full legal-tender power. 
Under that law we have coined $600,000,000 which to-day 
are the very life blood of our financial system. After this 
experience, who can longer contend that the value of a silver 
coin or a gold coin depends upon the amount of bullion it 
contains, or its commercial value, and not upon its power as 
full legal-tender money? Take from gold its legal-tender 
power, deprive it of coinage, and it would sink to a lower 
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commercial value than silver bullion at 16 to 1. This is 
true beyond dispute, and the reason is that silver is used 
much more extensively than gold can be in the arts, also — 
® more important reason — gold coined into dollars, half 
dollars, quarters, and dimes, would be utterly useless to sup- 
ply the place of the minor silver coins, without which the 
great masses of mankind could not pay for their daily bread. 
If either metal must be given up by the people, a sense of 
humanity would cause us to retain silver as the sole money 
metal, since the people of the industrial classes, and even 
the rich, cannot do without silver coins in the smaller trans- 
actions of daily life. But it is idle and a sinful waste of 
the benefits of the wisest providence to give up either as a 
money metal when they are both full legal tender for debts, 
are “equal in the presence of the law,” and when they have 
this equality undisturbed by the quantity or commercial 
value of the metal that either class of coins contains, 
whether of gold or silver. Another proof of this proposition, 
that no man can refute, is found in the fact that « greenback ” 
paper dollars are equal to gold or silver dollars, although the 
paper on which they are printed has no appreciable value. 
It is quite as reasonable to say that, if the greenback bill was 
made twice as large, it would be worth twice as much, as it 
is to say that the silver dollar would be worth twice as much 
if it weighed 825 instead of 412) grains. It is only the law 
that gives to the “greenback” and to silver or gold coins 
legal-tender power that imparts to them actual value as 
money. Take that away, and they all seek their level as 
commodities, while their value is regulated by demand and 
supply. So long as they are kept by the law on a level as 
legal-tender money, and are not denied the rights of coinage, 
their parity will be preserved and neither of them will drive 
the other out of circulation. 

TO DENY COINAGE AND LEGAL-TENDER PRIVILEGES TO SII- 

VER IS LEGISLATIVE SUICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


European nations refuse to silver the coinage privileges 
that are given to gold, and refuse to make it full legal- 
tender money. By this means they depress the price of 
silver bullion, which those countries produce in small quan- 
tities and must have in large quantities. It is an immense 
speculation they thus make out of silver-producing countries. 
They use American silver at depressed prices, and we are 
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foolish enough to let them fix their own price upon it. If 
those countries would coin silver on equal terms with gold and 
would give to those coins full legal-tender power, no one will 
be found to deny that this would raise the bullion value of sil- 
ver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, or at any other ratio, to equality 
with gold. Even without this, our own experience demon- 
strated that for eighty-one years we kept silver bullion above 
the par of gold at 16 to 1, although Great Britain during fifty- 
seven years of that period, beginning in 1816, had refused 
free coinage and full legal-tender value to silver. She could 
never depress the commercial value of our silver until, in 
1873, she got our consent to deny to it coinage at our mints 
as full legal-tender money. When we did that, its commer- 
cial value sank to the level of the demand for silver for use 
in the arts and for a limited coinage to supply Europe with 
subsidiary coins. So our financial foxes cut off their tails to 
keep up with the British fashions. By this process of legis- 
lative suicide we degraded silver from its natural function 
as a money metal, and did all we could to make it “cheap,” 
“unsound,” and “dishonest” money. Did it have the effect 
of putting the Gresham law into operation and of causing 
this cheap and degraded money to drive out gold from circu- 
lation? It did not. On the contrary, the standard silver 
dollars, that were in circulation when they were demonetized, 
continued to circulate at par with gold, upon the mere sup- 
position of the people that their legal-tender power remained, 
notwithstanding the effort of Congress to destroy it. But 
the trade-dollar substitute for the standard silver dollar was 
coined as a “cheap dollar,” because it was not made legal 
tender beyond the sum of five dollars in one payment; and 
that coin did not drive out gold, because it would not cireu- 
late. The people would not have it because it was not full 
legal-tender money, although it had 7} grains more of silver 
in it than is contained in the silver standard. dollar of 412) 
grains’ weight. We see by our own experience that the 
Gresham law was a failure. It did not operate in favor of 
the circulation of the “cheap” trade dollar. It never does 
operate, when legal-tender money is in circulation in a 
volume adequate to the necessities of the people. When 
that is the case, “cheap money” will not circulate; the 
people will not have it. Money that is full legal tender is as 
good as money can pe, provided it is made of the precious 
metals. Nature has so disposed the mines of gold and silver 
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that an over-production of silver metal, as compared with 
the needs of the world, is impossible. Money made of these 
metals can never be cheap unless the laws make it cheap or 
“unsound ” by denying to it full legal-tender power. The 
Creator made these precious metals for use in coinage as 
money, and He made no such mistake as is imputed to Him, 
of creating too much or too little of either gold or silver. 
Silver was made cheap money by the law for the coinage of 
the trade dollar in 1873, which gave it no real legal-tender 
power. Because of that fact it would not circulate, although 
it had the right of free coinage at the mint equally with 
gold, and was 7} grains heavier than the silver dollar. Hav- 
ing, then, an abundant supply of legal-tender money in our 
greenback circulation, the trade dollar was of no value to 
the people, and they refused the cheap dollar because the 
full legal-tender dollar was in convenient supply for their 
wants. No Gresham law operated here. The “cheap 
money ” did not “drive out” the “sound money ;” but the full 
legal-tender money, whether made of paper, silver, or gold, 
was sound, and it drove out the cheap trade silver dollar. 
Thus it has been proven, in a way no sincere mind can dis- 
pute and no mind of ordinary intelligence can fail to under- 
stand, that the soundness of money and the value of all 
dollars, whether they are coined or printed, rests exclusively 
upon their legal-tender power. If that is equal -under the 
law, the parity between them is perfect. It is this fact that 
makes full legal-tender paper money a dangerous currency, 
and has always encountered the opposition of the true 
democratic creed. 


LEGAI-TENDER MONEY MUST HAVE THE POSSIBILITY OF 
REDEMPTION IN COTN BY OUR GOVERNMENT. 


Congress can, if they have a sufficient inducement, print 
Yall legal-tender treasury notes without limit, and, by issuing 
them in great sums, can make them exceed all possibility of 
redemption in coin by the government, in which case they 
would be pure fiat money, made of paper promises that 
could never be redeemed. That opportunity is now wide 
open to Congress, under the decisions of our Supreme Court, 
and this power will be exercised on the first occasion when a 
great volume of money is needed for some pressing emer- 
gency, such as a war with a formidable power. Looking 
forward to such possible evils, the framers of our Constitu- 
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tion provided against its occurrence by confining the legal- 
tender quality of money to coins made from the precious 
metals, gold and silver. This was done by taking the power 
to coin money away from the States, and conferring it upon 
Congress, as well as the power to regulate the value of 
foreign coins. The States, which had all enjoyed this 
power, being thus deprived of it, the further restriction was 
placed upon them, expressly, that they should make nothing 
but gold and silver money as legal tender in payment of 
debts. This power was therefore transferred from the 
States to Congress, as it is an elementary power of sover- 
eignty and must necessarily reside either in Congress or in 
the States. It went to Congress as a part of its power to 
coin money and regulate its value. It is a mere begging of 
the question, and it is false on its face, to interpret the 
words “coin money” as meaning that money, as it was then 
known, or has ever been known, can be coined by printing a 
promise to pay a dollar on a piece of paper. The regulation 
of the value of coin, whether domestic or foreign, must include 
as its greatest value its use in the payment of debts. This 
element of the value of money can only be regulated by 
compulsory legal-tender provisions of the statute law. There 
is no other possible way in which its debt-paying value can 
be regulated. Therefore the association of the power to 
coin money with the regulation of its value in a single 
phrase of the Constitution, to wit: “Congress shall have 
power to coin money and regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coins,” is conclusive to show that the power to coin 
and the power to regulate were intended to be applied to the 
precious metals. Such was then the practice of all the 
States, and such was also the statute law of Great Britain in 
force in all the colonies up to the date of our independence. 
The framers of our Constitution did nothing wiser than to 
eause the quantity of legal-tender money the government 
would legalize to depend, not upon the printing press, but 
upon the world’s production of the precious metals of gold 
and silver; not one metal, but both, for both were needed in 
growing demand to measure the annual labors of mankind and 
the savings of industry stored up in capital. Measured by this 
double standard, dug from the mines in small sums daily, 
there could not be a flood, outpouring, or inflation of legal- 
tender money that could possibly threaten the stability of 
any form of industry, traffic, or trade. The divine hand that 
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gave this rich blessing to man, restrained him also by con- 
ditions that he cannot avoid, so that the productions of the 
precious metals must be slow, laborious, costly, and uncertain, 
although the search for them is stimulated by the most 
intense greed. The men who built the foundations of the 
new and peculiar federation of republics on the rights of self- 
government and the sovereignty of the people, guarded the 
power of creating money for the people by putting an 
immovable restriction in the Constitution against the dangers 
of legislative discretion. They anchored that power to the 
precious metals, thereby compelling Congress to measure the 
amount of full legal- tender money in our country by the 
divine law that created those me ‘tals, made them precious in 
the estimation of the divine law and in the judgment and 
affection of every intelligent human being, and provided 
safely against their too rapid discovery and production. In 
making these metals as one under the same phrase in the 
Constitution, the framers of that instrument followed the 
divine law that bound them together in the same uses. 
The human family has always used them alike for money and 
ornamentation. 


THERE IS NO JUST GROUND GY DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN 
THEM. 


No other metals serve all of the same purposes equally, 
und none are so completely confined to the sole uses as 
money, as are silver and gold. Their unity is so fixed that 
any law that separates them and discards one for the advan- 
tage of the other, violates both the written and the unwritten 
law of the Creator of the world. As well may we separate 
the water from the earth and bid it to be fruitful. If by any 
means, whether accidental or designed, gold is produced in 
any given period in excess of the usual production of silver, 
the value of silver must increase in comparison with gold, 
in the ratio of its scarcity, because the world’s demand for 
both metals can never be fully supplied when both have the 
same coinage privileges and equal legal-tender power. The 
unity of these precious metals in this divine arrangement 
when it is not disturbed by the adverse laws of a nation, 
preserves the parity of value between them, notwithstanding 
the disparity that may occur in the weight of either metal, 
or in the yield of the mines. Like united bodies of water 
in separate vessels, gold and silver, when left to the laws of 
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nature, will find a common level of value. It was for this 
end that they were created and so unified in their uses that 
neither metal should become the master of mankind through 
cupidity of speculation, but, when one metal was hoarded by 
money-dealers, the other should take its place and depress 
its value until the misers and usurers would open their 
coffers and let it flow out into circulation. When the coin- 
age of both metals is free and their legal-tender power is 
equal neither of them can either drive or invite the other 
into the seclusion of the lock-up. In such a case when one 
metal would retire from the competition the other would be 
at work earning a profit. 





THE RELIGION OF JESUS CHRIST IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO CHRISTIANITY AND REFORMS. 


BY REV. G. D. COLEMAN. 


The term religion of Jesus Christ, as in opposition to that 
of Christianity, is used advisedly, as it is claimed there is 
a vast and in some respects diametrical difference between 
the two. 

The religion of Jesus Christ, of course, means the principles 
and truths embodied in the teachings of Jesus and the whole 
system contained in the Bible, taken as a whole, as it is writ- 
ten. It also means the duties and system necessarily spring- 
ing out of the practice of those truths and principles. 

Christianity means only what it claims for itself by its 
practices and teachings. However high may be the claims 
for any system, it can never rise above its practices. The 
rule of Jesus, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is the 
judgment of the world, as we are told it will be that of God. 

The Bible and its teachings are the only basis upon which 
a true system rightfully calling itself Christian can be 
founded. Any system, person, or Church claiming the 
name of Christ can only consistently do so when (as Jesus 
himself said to His disciples) they * believe. all that the 
prophets have spoken.” (Luke xxiv. 25.) 

The Evangelical Christian Church is quite sound upon the 
principal doctrines of the religion of Jesus Christ (although 
some matters directly and distinctly stated are generally re- 
jected), but of the broad principles revealed and set forth by 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, the Christ of God, they seem to 
have little knowledge and less sympathy. 

The Sanhedrin, the Pharisees, the scribes and lawyers, the 
heads and leaders of the Church in the day of Christ’s first 
coming, were careful in the observance of the letter of the law, 
but often were slack in the observance of its spirit. Doubt- 
less they may have meant well enough, but they did not 
grasp the meaning of the law, its principles escaped them. 

The ecclesiastical rulers and theologians of to-day are, in 
many ways, similarly positioned. The moral and spiritual 
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doctrines are preached, and Christianity is a moral force that 
helps as a conservative power to conserve and hold moral 
truths, but the relation of religion to “thy neighbor,” the 
logical sequence of human brotherhood (that follows God’s 
Fatherhood), is not understood any more than it was in the 
time of the Master, when He gave the parable of the good 
Samaritan, and figured the priest and Levite as passing by 
on the other side. 

The Christian world prays, “ Thy kingdom come; Thy 
will be done,” but does not seem to imagine that they need 
to work as well as pray. 

In the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 21) Jesus says, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

The Golden Rule makes a solidarity of the human race. 
If understood and embraced in good faith, the Golden Rule 
opens the heart to feel thé wrongs and needs of others, and 
is the essentially animating and energizing spirit of reform 
The religion of Jesus Christ is, therefore, in its very prin- 
ciples, a reforming religion, a radical, moral, and spiritual force 
in the individual, and a radical reformatory force in society 
and governments. ‘The religion of Jesus Christ, represent- 
ing the principles of the kingdom of heaven, is diametrically 
opposed to the principles of the kingdom of hell, whose prince 
is by the word of Jesus the prince of this world; and who 
with half an eye, who is not calloused with greed, but sees 
that the scramble for wealth and power and the wrongs 
incorporated and protected by governments are not in accord 
with the principles of the kingdom of heaven, but are, on the 
contrary, in harmony with the principles of him who Jesus 
declares is the prince of this world? 

It is well and right to be “doctrinally sound,” but as 
Christ has said (Matt. xxiii. 23), * These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 

Christianity is essentially conservative; the religion of 
Jesus Christ is essentially radical and aggressive. The reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ was at open war with paganism, and 
while it remained uncompromising and uncontaminated it 
spread and overcame. While it was true to its Prince, God 
visited and witnessed for it in the performing of miracles, 
healing the sick, etc.; but Christianity to-day has none of 
these signs, and the dominating powers in the Church mili- 
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tant denounce the few faithful witnesses that remain, and 
declare that “the age of miracles ” is past, etc., and that “all 
these things are of the devil.” Other matters distinctly 
stated in the Bible are denounced from evangelical pulpits 
in no measured terms. Is it then any wonder that scepticism 
rules? Christianity has lost power because it has apostatized 
from the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The Church calls sceptics men who are not within her 
fold, because they believe rather in “ the weightier matters of 
the law,— justice, mercy, and faith ;” in the principles than in 
the bare doctrines without putting them into practice. The 
history of reform will show that it is these men who have 
fought through the pioneer stages of every forward move- 
ment and have shamed the conservative and cowardly Church 
into finally declaring that they always thought so, while the 
facts were, that the wrong to be righted ever hid behind the 
Church and found its defenders in its pulpits. 

Anti-slavery was fought through its early stages by these 
so-called sceptics and the Quakers, and the pulpits defended 
the villany as a divinely ordained institution, when the 
truth was (like many other things), it was a tolerated and 
regulated institution, abolished, root and branch, every fifty 
years, at the year of Jubilee, when the trumpet sounded, 
and as the law says, “ proclaim liberty throughout ail the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” (Leviticus xxv. 10.) 
This is the text that is cast in the Liberty Bell. To the 
honor of the Methodist Episcopal Church North, she sepa- 
rated from the Church South on this issue. 

But it is useless to go into details. Christianity to-day is 
the friend of the vested rights that are endeavoring to crush 
out all that stands in the way of monopoly, centralization of 
wealth, and the realization of the principles of the kingdom 
of this world and the prince of this world, the devil. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is the opponent and enemy 
of all this, and works and prays for the defeat and destruction 
of the kingdom of hell, the devil and all his works. The 
religion of Jesus Christ works and prays for the coming of 
“ Thy kingdom” here, and that the will of God be done here. 

The principles of integral socialism, co-operation, and all 
thatthe most advanced reformers contend for, are in accord 
with the principles of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
most radical and searching methods conceivable (in harmony 
with justice, truth, mercy, and the Golden Rule) are not 
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abreast of the methods necessary to put in practice the prin- 
ciples of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

It is this fact that makes many ofthe utterances of 
Christian pulpits, that try to harmonize with the spirit of 
Christ what is of the spirit of anti-Christ, appear so inconsist- 
ent and futile to thinking people who have feeling hearts. 

The Evangelical denominations will not now allow a dis- 
tiller or rumseller to be a member of their communion (thank 
God they have risen to that point); but men who are 
monopolists, wreckers of legitimate tradesmen, gamblers in 
the food of the people, men who keep within the letter of 
human law (or conspire to violate it), but who violate and 
outrage justice and right, — these are received into communion, 
build churches, endow theological colleges and establish pro- 
fessorships of political economy in them to teach young men 
that “the survival of the fittest” and other forms of paganism 
are right and divine institutions, ete. Were Jesus to come 
now, how He would scourge with cords the money-changers 
from the temple. 

The religion of Jesus Christ, the religion of the Bible, is 
radically opposed to the whole system of chicanery called 
modern society. Were the radical reformers of the world 
not so ignorant of the Bible, they could take the cudgel of 
Scripture and scourge the money-changers and Pharisees 
from the temple to-day as they have not been scourged since 
the Master did it Himself. 

Ecclesiastics to-day deplore the increase of the spirit of 
disbelief, ete., but it is they who are responsible, and God 
will hold them to their responsibility in the day He judges 
the world in righteousness. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Chapter XX VIII, puts into the mouth 
of St. Clair the position of the majority of honest sceptics; 
and if we shift the matter debated from slavery to capitalism, 
monopoly, centralization, or modern society, we shall find it 
as pertinent as then. 

St. Clair said : 

My view of Christianity is such, that I think no man can consistently 
profess it without throwing the whole weight of his being against this 
monstrous system of injustice that lies at the foundation of all our soci- 
ety, and, if need be, sacrificing himself in the battle. ‘That is, I anean 
that I could not be a Christian otherwise, though I have certainly had 
intercourse with a great many enlightened and Christian people who did 
no such thing; and I confess that the apathy of religious people on this 


subject, their want of perception of wrongs that filled me with horror, 
have engendered in me more scepticism than any other thing. 
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Again, the selfish, self-satisfied, and self-seeking majority, 
who use Christianity as a cloak and convenience, are as Mrs. 
St. Clair, who on her return from church addresses her hus- 
band as follows (Chapter X V1) : 

Dr. G preached a splendid sermon. It was just such a sermon as 
you ought to hear; it expressed my views exactly. 

The text was, ‘He hath made everything beautiful in its season,” 
and he showed how all the orders and distinctions in society came from 
God; and that it was -ppropriate, you know, and beautiful, that some 
should be high and some low, and that some were born to rule and some 
to serve, and all that, you know, and he applied it so well to all this 
ridiculous fuss that is made about slavery, and he proved distinctly that 
the Bible was on our side, and he supported all our institutions so con- 
vincingly. 

To this St. Clair replies : 

Religion is what you hear at church; religion? Is that which can 
bend and turn, and descend and ascend to fit every crooked phase of self- 
ish worldly society, religion? Is that religion which is less scrupulous, 
less generous, less just, less considerate for man, than even my own 
ungodly, worldly, blinded nature? No! When I look for religion, I must 
look for something above me, and not something beneath. 

Is this not a true picture of the Church to-day on the 
present wrongs? Is this not a true picture of Christianity 
since the day the Church left its primitive standard? Is it 
not a counterpart of the Church that Jesus denounced so 
bitterly in His day? Is it not a true picture of apostasy to 
the principles of the religion of Jesus Christ ? 

Very many do these things in blindness and ignorance, 
and may personally be in some little measure excusable, but 
the system is grossly and connivedly false to the name it 
professes. 

In conclusion, Christianity derives its power from the 
truths of the religion of Jesus Christ to which it adheres, that, 
from their very nature, could not be evaded without becom- 
ing entirely anti-Christian. It derives its undoubted and 
unquestioned power from the hosts of good and holy people 
who are within its communion, and who look to it for direc- 
tion and counsel. It obtains great moral ascendency because 
it stands by all reforms that have been fought out to a point 
of moral and social respectability ; in fact, conservative as it 
is, it is forced by moral consistency to do so. Above all, 
its great power lies in the all-powerful name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Christ of God, and in the moral and spiritual 
avoirdupois of the name Christian, but it is not an initiative 
power ; it follows rather than leads. It is a force that stands 
on the side of ordained power, a defender of established and 
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legalized injustice, a self-contented organization that seeks 
its own and shuts its eyes to evils that plead for remedy on 
all sides, a partner with incorporated paganism. 

But the religion of Jesus Christ is at open war with and a 
constitutionally organized opponent of paganism in all its 
forms. In abolition days the Quakers operated the “ under- 
ground railway,” because they believed in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and held the law of God and right as higher 
than the law of man. John Brown was a typical modern-day 
Nazarene. 

Protestantism calls Romanism the “great apostasy,” and 
there cannot be a doubt that she is other than the one spoken 
of by John; but John calls her “the mother of harlots,” and 
she cannot be a mother without having daughters. And as 
she is mother by consorting with paganism in its grosser 
forms, so are these her daughters by confederating with 
paganism in its subtler forms. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is given to the establishment 
of the kingdom of heaven here on earth, not only by the 
establishment of its principles in the hearts of individuals, 
but by their establishment in governments and society. 
This is the office of reform; therefore the religion of Jesus 
Christ is more radical, basic, integral and searching, than all 
the many half-way and compromise reform measures that have 
been fought through persecution, blood, and martyrdom. 
Social democracy and the most searching schemes that man 
has yet proposed have never yet reached the level of the 
Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, or the principles of 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace. The most subtle and 
bitter opposition to reform comes and has ever come from 
those who “sit in Moses’ seat,” but we should not for this 
desert the truth. It was so in the Master’s time. 

Many times in the history of the Church she has had 
opportunities that do not fall to the lot of other institutions 
as fortunately situated, but her conservatism and her “ teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men ” have generally 
led her into error, delay, or criminal neglect. To-day she 
has, “in these last days,” an opportunity that has never before 
fallen to her lot, and the angel hosts of heaven are looking on 
now with bated breath to see what she will do. “Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve,” is now before the Church. 
Will it be God or Baal ? 

The religion of Jesus Christ is the spirit of reform. With- 
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out its principles (be they called by whatsoever name) no 
reform is possible. It is only when the soul of man is regen- 
erated by the reception of the spirit of Christ that it can 
conceive that broad love of mankind that is necessary to the 
true spirit of reform. It is only when the spirit of Christ 
has entered the heart that we can truthfully say: 


We feel the wrongs of others 
As if they were our own; 
We feel mankind are brothers, 
A common Father own; 

We feel it is a duty 
We owe a God of love 

To aid the coming kingdom 
That’s promised from above. 





MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, PH. D. 


There seem to be certain periods in the history of a 
nation when affairs are in a state of equilibrium, when the 
nation waits for what is coming next. The present condi- 
tion of municipalities seems to illustrate the above point. 
Some would call this a period of transition, but by 
whatever name it is called, the country has reached a 
stage when a knowledge of our municipalities is considered 
an essential for him who would be a good citizen. Reform 
movements, generally taking the name of Municipal Reform 
Leagues, are springing up in all the cities and even in the 
towns; there is a conscious feeling that the city must be 
reformed, hence organizations are effected for that purpose. 
To digress for a moment: there are certain words which 
need to be redeemed from their low estate and restored to 
the lofty place which they once occupied. “Politics” is one 
of these, and one method of clearing the air is for good citi- 
zens to cease to use the word politics in a derogatory or 
odious sense. 

The student of politics knows that the city is the storm 
centre. On account of that optimism which becomes a 
crime when it refuses to study conditions which must be 
squarely confronted, our cities have been allowed to drift 
into the hands of those who have administered them from 
the view point of their pockets and not of the interests of 
their fellow-citizens. Our larger cities have taken in more 
than they can digest; hence we find that “Little Italys,” 
“Mott Streets,” and “Hester Streets” are synonyms of 
undigested and unassimilated foreign elements, which do not 
speak English, and in many cases do not even think in 
English. We have now reached a stage in our city-build- 
ing where we can pause and study what other cities are 
doing, in order to avail ourselves of the best experience of 
the past. This is the part of wisdom; for many features 
of civic life now need to be extended and enlarged, so that 
two principles ought to guide future development, — a pro- 
vision for all the elements of the city’s life, those who live in 
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Hester Street as well as on Fifth Avenue, and the execu- 
tion of wise provisions in the light of world-experience. 

First, what is the need for municipal reform? There is 
the need that our country should be kept a democratic repub- 
lic, and this can be accomplished in one way by relegating 
the “boss ” to that obscurity from which he should never 
have been allowed to emerge. If we are really living in the 
nineteenth century, why do we refuse to heed the lessons 
of the past? The boss is no new complication; it is simply 
an ulcer which has broken out on another part of the body 
politic. Athens had that kind of a sore, and its name was 
Cleon; Rome suffered from the same disease ; in the Middle 
Ages the complaint had become chronic, and France has not 
yet recovered from the operation of the removal of Louis 
XVI. Now just as long as we are content to be ruled by 
a boss, just as long as we are willing to barter liberty for the 
enjoyment of wealth or of ease, to that extent does our 
boasted republic rest on a foundation that is being slowly 
undermined. It is seldom that a great storm eats into 
the coast ; but it is the continual plash and play of the ripples 
as they advance with hardly a sign, much less the appear- 
ance of any danger. It is the “little foxes that spoil the 
vines.” In our cities there must always be leaders, because 
men crave and demand them; but there is all the difference 
in the world between the leader, as in the case of the Ger- 
man cities, where the mayor serves year after year, his 
qualification consisting in what he accomplishes for his city, 
and a Mr. Crocker or a Mr. Platt, whose qualifications are 
what they do for themselves. To show how the boss idea 
permeates the hierarchy, I quote from the New York World 
of July, 1894: 

‘Mickey’ C. Padden, bosom friend and political heeler of Police 
Justice Divver, entered the office of the Street Cleaning Department in 
the New Criminal Court Building with a swaggering air yesterday. He 
had been away for three weeks without permission, but that did not 
trouble him, as his salary of $1,800 a year as district superintendent went 
on whether he worked or not. He found an envelope addressed to him 
in the letter-box, and, tearing it open, he read something which made 
him look angry. It contained his discharge, and he was told that he had 
been warned repeatedly if an employee absented himself five days at a 
time without permission he was liable to dismissal. 

“Pll get back in spite of you'se, see,”’ roared Padden, ‘‘an’ if I do I'll 
make it hot fer some of you ducks.” 


Padden’s position was a sinecure. He is Diyver’s most valuable man 
on election day, being his captain, and was never known to flinch. 


Has the American citizen no sense of the ignominy of 
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allowing such specimens as these to be his public servants, and 
is he content that his city shall be in the control of a ring 
or of a boss? The first need, then, of municipal reform is 
the expulsion of the boss. 

Because of the boss and the power he wields, we are 
inclined to despair of ever getting out from his despotism and 
maintaining our civic self-respect. A second need of muni- 
cipal reform is that we may regain our faith in civic righteous- 
ness ; and I do not use this phrase in any mystical sense, or as 
applicable to a utopia, but as a standard which can be used 
now, and up to which civic acts can be measured. If the 
legislative wisdom deems that a law is wise because embody- 
ing the communal sense of what is right, every citizen should 
uphold such an enactment. The following clipping from 
the Chicago Tribune of June, 1894, is a sad commentary on 
respect for city officials and regard for civic ordinances : 

Police Chief Brennan, Wednesday, issued an order to his inspectors to 
enforce the ordinance forbidding the use of firearms within the city lim- 
its and to use extra precautions regarding its enforcement until after 
July 4. The order of the chief of police, of course, is only pro forma, 
and is not intended to be enforced. Nearly a fortnight ago the chief of 
police issued stringent orders to his inspectors to enforce the ordinance 
forbidding the throwing of papers and other litter in the streets and 
alleys, and to notify policemen to arrest any one found guilty of violating 
the ordinance. Yet the throwing of paper and refuse stuff into the 
streets and alleys has continued every day since the order was issued, 
and not a person has been arrested. This will be the outcome of the 
order relating to the discharge of firearms. Pistols and-guns are already 
being fired and within hearing of the stations, and it will continue until 
after the Fourth, with the customary list of killed and mangled victims, 
and no one will be arrested. As the orders of the chief of police rela- 
tive to public cleanliness, public health, and public safety are never 


obeyed, what is the sense in issuing them? Is it done merely’to show 
the impotent authority of the chief? 


It would seem as if civic misrule had been more strongly 
intrenched in New York than in any other city in our coun- 
try; yet there was one man who did not despair of the muni- 
cipal salvation of his city. That municipality was his home, 
and his communal spirit was so strong that he purposed that 
his civic home should be pure and well managed. That 
magnificent faith, coupled with untiring energy and Yankee 
persistency, has made the name of Dr. Parkhurst honored 
and has caused his efforts to be an inspiration to all those 
who are striving for the betterment of their cities. 

The overcoming of indifference on the part of the ordi- 
nary citizen is a third reason why municipal reform is needed. 
The practical politician is so well aware of the apathy and 
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indifference, that he can trade in it and rest secure in the 
thought that he will be let alone. Napoleon on one occasion 
calculated the military equivalent of the pope; that is, he 
considered that the pope’s influence in war was equal to 
40,000 soldiers. In like manner, the modern politician 
knows that on election day a certain number of citizens 
by the way, are they citizens ?— will go to the country or 
will engage in some business which they have left till elec- 
tion day because it is a holiday. It is a well-known fact that 
a.rainy day is worth hundreds of votes to a certain party. 
Recognizing the need for municipal reform, what are we 
going to do about it? There is no reason why this question 
should be the exclusive property of the enemies of good 
government. In the first place, let. each person, man or 
woman, who feels the glimmering of a desire that his muni- 
cipality shall be the best, instead of the worst governed in 
the United States, ally himself with some organization 
already in existence, whose object is the betterment of some 
phase of civic life. The growler has his use, but in his 
individual capacity his power is very limite& What we 
need at the present time is scientific and collective growling, 
and that is the reason why I urge alliance with some exist- 
ing society. Then individual protests will be massed in the 
collective impact of an organized public opinion managed by 
directing intelligence. In one of our cities a woman whe 
was a householder went to the head of the street-cleaning 
department to enter a just complaint that her street was not 
cleaned. The superintendent listened to her, but with an 
air of intense weariness if not disgust, with the result that 
the woman had no satisfaction. Another woman, also a 
householder, was in the office waiting for an interview with 
the same chief. When her turn came she made the same_ 
kind of complaint, only instead of one street she mentioned 
several that were neglected. “Whom do you represent?” 
asked the superintendent, when she concluded. “I am the 
president of the Municipal Order League,” was the quiet 
answer. Her complaint was heeded and the neglect was 
remedied. The first woman went in her individual capacity, 
the second was backed by the public sentiment of those who 
believed in their civic rights. By joining an organization, its 
collective demands may be made with the same kind of force 
that is utilized so effectively in hydraulic mining. To illus- 
trate: suppose that a few people find that ina certain part of 
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their ward there are houses in a poor sanitary condition. 
Here is a wrong which must be righted. They make a for- 
mal report to their organization, which then focuses all its 
power toward letting in the light on this dark spot, and 
the chances all favor the righting of the wrong. There is a 
sense of communal justice, and a community recognizes civic 
right and wrong. When the Brooklyn ring was recently 
smashed, there was a revival of municipal righteousness, and 
the good citizens united along that line. There was prob- 
ably no extra amount of virtue brought to that campaign, 
but an awakening of that which was dormant or dominated 
over by their bosses and czars. 

The tone of our feelings and attitude toward our public 
officials must be greatly raised. I will admit that in the 
case of some officials no man can honor them and retain his 
own self-respect; but the office is an honorable one, for it has 
been held by honorable men, and they will again hold it. 
Not all officials are bad ; let us therefore remember that fact 
and not class them all in the same category. There is not 
sufficient diserimination in the censure which is applied by 
the press to a public official who has even been guilty of a 
wrong. A first offender is always more leniently judged than 
the habitual criminal. The outpouring of vials of wrath 
when one drop would have effected a reformation, hardens 
the public servant and makes the public callous. We must 
accustom ourselves to the thought that our officials are our 
public servants. You and I are too busy to govern our city, 
even assuming that we knew how; hence we hire men to do 
it for us. Accordingly at each election we say who shall 
manage our city, and then pay them for their work. If our 
servants feel that we are indifferent how they perform their 
duty, if they know that we are ignorant what their duties are, 
so that very few will know whether they are doing right or 
wrong, and if they are sure that we will not even notice 
them, except to blame them, there will be a low grade of 
honor in the public service. Why are so few of our officials 
not particularly proud of the title of alderman, and why does 
“Hon.” carry so little weight? It is because you and I are 
in the habit of thinking that no respeetable man will go into 
politics ; it is because those of us who are preachers consider 
that Christianity is something for Sunday, that the clergyman 
should preach the “ pure gospel,” and that politics must not 
be brought into the pulpit. The words of one preacher who 
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believes that he as a man and as a Christian can and must 
concern himself with the affairs of his city, bore on this 
point, when Dr. Parkhurst said, «I do not want to bring 
politics into the pulpit; politics as such is no matter of our 
interest and none of our business, but to strike at iniquity is 
a proper business of the Church; indeed it is the business of 
the Church. If it is proper for us to go around and clean 
up after the devil, it is proper for us to fight the devil.” 
When the ordinary citizen considers that politics are a part 
of his duty, and not a disagreeable annual function, a higher 
tone will be manifested. What right has a decent man to 
despair of good government and say that the case is hope- 
less? Has he more faith in a Croker than in God, and 
does he believe that ring rule will supplant civic right- 
eousness ? 

The primary method for bringing about a municipal reform 
is self-knowledge, not of the city as a whole, or of a great 
department like that of finance, or of a great problem like 
that of the saloon or of the tenement house, but the facts 
as they exist in your particular house, in your street, in your 
election district, in your assembly district, and in your ward. 
If you grasp the facts relative to these areas you can then 
deal with more complicated problems of your city. How- 
ever, if you are averse to undertake such A B C work, you 
can test your ability and your present knowledge by the 
answers you can give to these questions: Who is your 
alderman? In case the flagging of your sidewalk is defec- 
tive, to what department would you go for redress? Where 
is the station-house and what are the boundaries of the pre- 
cinct? Who represents you in the Assembly? These are 
the facts of common every-day citizenship, and your ability 
to answer these questions will show if you can be promoted 
into the next higher class or if you even know enough to be 
in the primary class. The practical politician succeeds 
because he knows his city, and he deserves to. The story 
was told of Dr. Sears, one of the presidents of Brown Uni- 
versity, that on a certain occasion he made a mistake in locat- 
ing an event in the city of Constantinople. He decided that 
such an error should never be repeated, so he bought plans 
and maps of that city, and so familiarized himself with its 
streets and alleys that he knew them as well as those of his 
own city. It is that kind of knowledge of localities and 
men that gives the ward boss and the heeler their grip on 
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their districts. It is the hand-picked fruit that is the choic- 
est. I take the following selection from a lecture course in 
Manchester, England : 


CIVIC LIFE AND CIVIC DUTIES. 




































PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS FROM THE MANCHESTER CITY COUNCIL. 


Jan. 17, 1894. Lecturer, Alderman Clay, J. P. Subject: City Improve- 
ments — Past and Present. 

Jan. 24. Lecturer, Alderman Milling. Subject: Paving and Sewering. 

Feb. 7. Lecturer, Alderman Thompson, J. P. Subject: Our Rivers 

— Their Pollution and their Future. 

Feb. 14. Lecturer, Alderman Leech, J. P. Subject: Water Supply. 

Other subjects of a practical nature were discussed by the 
councillors. “ Humph! I should like to hear any of my al- 
dermen discuss such topics!” perhaps a reader will say; but 
just as long as you despise the office, just so long will good 
government be delayed. ‘Then, too, why should you always 
wait to express your views on public affairs until you can 
sign yourself “An Indignant Citizen”? For a change, sup- 
posing you watch for some good act, for a known case of one 
of your city officials who has been true to principle in spite of 
overwhelming odds, and then write him, either personally or 
through the press, that you know what he did and that he 
has your encouragement in the stand which he made for the 
right. One of my friends in a western State heard that his 
senator was about to advocate a measure diametrically 
opposed to true civil-service reform. My friend said: “I 
will write my senator and tell him that his conduct will not 
meet with my approval, because he is about to violate prin- 
ciple.” A few days after the receipt of the letter, he received 
a marked copy of the Congressional Record, with a speech 
from the senator in which he advocated the measure. An 
editorial is but the expression of one man’s opinion, although 
the editor thinks he is voicing the public sentiment. Take a 
little time to write your favorite paper in support of what 
you think is right and in censure of what you think is wrong. 
Insist that morality must be considered by the politician, and 
that you will not tolerate a double standard of politics any 
more than you will of morals. 

Methods of municipal reform should be simple and_pro- 
gressive; they should proceed from the known to the un- 
known ; they should be positive and constructive rather than 
negative and destructive. Unfortunately a certain amount of 
tearing down is necessary. A society like that of the Pre- 
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vention of Crime, in New York City, is an anomaly, because, 
if the police did their duty, such a society would have no 
reason for existence. On the other hand, the City Vigilance 
League is proceeding on the right basis, for it is aiming in 
every possible way to awaken the interest of the citizen and 
then keep him awake by giving him something to do. A 
reform movement must be educational ; its members must be 
instructed in the knowledge of their own civic conditions, 
and then they will be able to appreciate a comparative study 
of what other cities are doing. In this latter respect, the 
Municipal Programme Conferences, held last spring in the 
Amity Building, New York City, were wonderfully success- 
ful. There were eleven conferences in all, and the character 
of the meetings will be evident from the fact that men like 
Chancellor MacCracken, R. W. Gilder, Samuel Gompers, 
James C. Carter, Col. A. S. Bacon, and others presided. 
The problems of the Tenement House, Friendly Rent Col- 
lecting, Mortuaries, Baths and Wash-houses, Lavatories, 
Temperance, and the prospects of the various political parties 
were discussed on an open platform. The earnest and intel- 
ligent audiences which came to the Amity Building showed 
that there were men and women desirous of securing good 
government. By thus encouraging the conferences and 
gaining information, public opinion has been to that extent 
enlightened and the ground prepared for a succession of 
crops that shall yield a rich harvest. 























WHAT THE REMONETIZATION OF SILVER 
WOULD DO FOR THE REPUBLIC. 


BY UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN P. JONES. 


For a generation there has not been an issue before the 
American people on which a rational party line could be 
drawn. The bare straw of “ protection ” and * tariff reform” 
has been threshed over again and again. First one panacea 
hes been tried, and then another, but a ways with the same 
results, — deeper stagnation, wider discontent, and more 
general confusion. 

At last a real issue has come to the front, and the people 
see a ray of hope for which they have been groping during 
the last twenty years. The financial question is up for solu- 
tion. -The people forsake the quacks, who have so long 
deceived them, and proceed to treat the malady in their own 
way. They may employ methods somewhat drastic, but the 
results are sure to be salutary. Sometimes a dying man may 
be startled into a renewed lease of life by a right application 
of the knife. 

There will come out of the present contest a new political 
alignment which is pregnant with great things for the nation, 
by the end of the century. There will bea separation of the 
sheep from the goats. On one side will be the intelligent 
masses, who are sick of syndicate-made policies and the 
rampant rule of class legislation; on the other the cohorts 
of the privileged classes, who are erecting an oligarchy and 
an aristocracy of wealth which threatens the last vestige of 
liberty that still remains to the people. 

. It will not be, as some of the enemies of progress have 
declared, a struggle between the debtors and the creditors. 
There are plenty of creditors among those who are willing 
and anxious to have the monetary system of the Constitution 
restored ; and plenty of debtors who have not yet learned the 
meaning of the golden heel that is on their necks crushing 
them to death. The division will be of such a character that 
on one side will be arrayed the people of all parties who 
believe in the restoration of their birthright, an honest mone- 
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tary system ; on the other the gold monometallists, consisting 
of two classes of men,— those who are willing to have us 
hitched to the chariot wheels of England for the profit they 
make out of the transaction, and their blind adherents, who 
“ lack gall to make oppression bitter,” or are so illy informed 
that they imagine they are serving God when really sacrific- 
ing to Beelzebub. 

It is a good thing for the American people that the financial 
question is now clearly defined, and that they have forsaken 
all other controversy in order to give it their undivided 
attention. As a nation we are patient and long-suffering. 
We have for many moons heard the tinkle of the gold bug 
in the land, and we are at last alive to its meaning. We 
have seen high and low tariff tried. We have heard of the 
wonders that were to be accomplished by the repeal of the 
Sherman law. Then came bond issues, about which the less 
said the better, and a lingering panic which has reduced a 
large section of the people to a condition verging on despair. 
We have seen caressing clauses in the platforms of the 
political parties promising the rehabilitation of silver, and 
many other promises that have been cast aside and entirely 
forgotten after victory was attained. 

Now the people know that neither protection nor free trade, 
no matter which in itself may be the better, can be of any 
real utility to the country, until the money question is settled 
and settled rightly. This is important, because only one great 
question can be attended to at a time. This issue once 
properly disposed of, others may be advantageously taken up. 
This one is the essential preparation for others. 

It is not exactly convincing, I should think, to intelligent 
citizens for the opponents of the constitutional money system 
to denounce its adherents as the followers of a “craze,” a 
“heresy.” There was a schism and a heresy brought into 
our money system by these same gentlemen in 1873, and the 
country has never been really prosperous since that time. 
The time is now approaching for the elimination of that 
heresy and the re-establishment of the true faith. Such is 
the meaning of the great popular movement that is now on 
foot, and which the money barons of this country have tried 
in vain to control. 

If it were true, as they say, that silver has fallen in 
value because of its over-production, how do they account for 
the increased value of gold? I will not go into the figures, 
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but any one can readily ascertain what could be bought with 
a gold dollar in 1874. There is no question that it will buy 
from two to three times as much of almost any commodity 
now, and this is the point which is lost sight of, very natu- 
rally, by those who talk about the « gold standard.” Busi- 
ness is always disastrous on a falling market. The small 
dealers are forced to the wall, and combinations are entered 
into to maintain prices. The demonetization of silver was at 
the root of every great trust that now afflicts this land, and 
so, of course, all the trusts are opposed to its remonetiza- 
tion, as that will mean a chance once more for the small 
dealers. 

Wages fall with prices. The contracting of business nat- 
urally throws a great deal of labor idle on the market, and in 
order to find any chance to earn a livelihood, men are obliged 
to take the first place that offers, no matter how low the 
price. Lockouts, long periods of enforced idleness, and 
small earnings when employed, soon crush the spirits of the 
laboring people. They are made to look on the chance to 
work as a favor and not a right. Thus the standard of man- 
hood is lowered; and as the coffers of the rich are being 
filled to bursting by gains which arise largely from the direct 
contributions of the poor, in rents, interest, ete., the condition 
of the latter gradually grows worse. To this may be traced 
most of the crime and misery in the land. The prisons and 
lunatic asylums teeming with victims, the charity hospitals, 
poorhouses and potters’ fields filled to overflowing, and 
throughout the country those thousands of homeless wan- 
-derers known as “tramps.” Of course the gold barons will 
laugh at any one who says that these things are the results 
of the demonetization of silver. Other causes have been at 
work, but this is the chief cause. 

We have a country of boundless resources, possessing 
almost every variety of climate and soil, capable of producing 
nearly everything that the heart or mind of man can desire; 
a land that is blessed as no other region of the earth with 
splendid rivers, dense forests, mountains and valleys, lakes 
and plains, and a seaboard of marvellous extent, beauty, and 
utility, with harbors that could hold all the fleets of the world. 
It seems impossible to credit that in such a land, and under 
a just and beneficent government, there can be women and 
children wanting for food and clothes and the commonest 
necessaries of life, and strong men by millions, able and 
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anxious to work, who cannot find the opportunity to earn a 
livelihood for their little ones. 

But this condition exists, and there must be a cause for it. 
Whatever the other causes may be, the fundamental difficulty 
is the currency — its insufficiency in volume, the imperfec- 
tions of its circulation, and its dearness through the appre- 
ciation of gold. 

Among the greatest of the country’s riches are its mines 
of gold and silver. These put to their natural use, the use 
to which any other nation would put them, would supply us 
with all the money needed for the development of our coun- 
try in all directions and particulars. We need not borrow 
from any of the money sharks of the world, or bow to the 
dictation of either Wall Street or Lombard Street. It was 
because the money-changers saw this that they struck a 
death blow at one half our wealth. There could be no bond 
sales with millions of profit for a few men on the inside, if 
the mines were left free to produce their wealth and give it, 
pure and unsullied by usury, directly from the earth into the 
hands of an honest people and into the nation’s treasury. 

So they raised the howl that silver was being so largely 
produced that it would soon be as common as lead; and 
meantime, while the white metal was still at a premium, they 
had it stealthily dropped from the coinage bill, and a wrong 
was committed that a generation has not yet wiped out. 

They now claim that gold is a true standard, and they have 
the hardihood to declare that it is a “ fixed and unchangeable 
measure of value.” This is the very weakest imposture of 
the gold ring. It sounds well, and there is a class of people 
that accepts it as a finality. But, in fact, it is a hollow 
sham. If there has been a change downward in the value of 
silver since its demonetization, there has been as great a 
change upward in the price of gold. To prove this we have 
only to take into consideration the fall in the prices of staple 
commodities, such as wheat and cotton. Each decline in the 
price of these staples has been a premium paid to the holders 
and manipulators of gold. The result is that every gold 
dollar is worth from sixty to seventy cents more in purchas- 
ing power than it was worth in 1873 when silver filled its 
proper office as redemption money. This corresponds to the 
loss of value in silver, showing that the law laid down by 
Emile de Lavelaye and other scientific exponents of the ques- 
tion of bimetallism has asserted itself here, transferring the 
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value lost by a metal discredited by law to a metal sustained 
by law. Many will not stop to examine this proposition even 
when it is pointed out to them. They do not seem to realize 
that as between two varying. quantities an equilibrium must 
be found by a third quantity which is fairly steady. 

Suppose, for instance, that two clocks are started at the 
hour of noon and in a day or two it is found that one says 
the time is three o’clock and the other says it is four. One 
observer will think that the first clock is too slow, while 
another will declare that the other is too fast, and no rational 
conclusion can be reached until a reliable standard can be 
consulted. The sun-dial will show precisely which clock is 
wrong. 

And so it is with the money metals. The staple commodi- 
ties make the standard by which their price, under all con- 
ditions where equal mint privileges are accorded, is governed. 
But the gold “ fanatic ” and monometallic “ heretic ” will tell 
you that gold is the sun-dial, the one safe, and unvarying 
standard by which the value of all things may be accurately 
measured. This is the fallacy of the age, the §heresy ” and 
the “craze” before which all other heresies that afflict the 
minds of men pale into insignificance. A blind persist- 
ence in this fallacy has brought us to the crisis which now 
confronts the nation, has made us kneel in abject terror to 
money-changers and bond buyers whom we have implored to 
save us from ruin (regardless of expense), has dethroned 
the will of the people in national affairs, corrupted the legis- 
lature and the courts, brought the people to ruin and beggary, 
and imposed upon this Republic all the burdens of a Euro- 
pean monarchy. It has been the chief agency in the over- 
throw of the American system of society and the division of 
the people into classes as distinct as those of England and 
Russia. Give these philanthropists a little mora time and 
they will fasten their chains upon us forever. 

Strangely enough this narrow and bigoted system of 
finance has been foisted upon us under the pretext of a great 
benefit. The philanthropists who can secure an issue of bonds 
at one hundred and four, which is worth in the open market 
one hundred and eighteen, are naturally very much con- 
cerned about the welfare of the country. They have there- 
fore staved off the restoration of silver to its function of 
money to keep from dabasing the currency. The two state- 
ments sound well together, do they not ? 
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They have also talked a great deal about the “ cheap pro- 
duction of silver,” about the “silver advocates who own the 
mines,” and other such nonsense. The simple truth is that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand silver 
advocates in the country to-day never owned a share of silver- 
mining stock or an interest.in a mining claim. Perhaps not 
ten in a thousand of them could tell a piece of silver ore from 
lead or copper. Moreover, the silver-mining business is 
essentially the same as other business. It is characterized 
by similar risks and by a similar percentage of failures. 
Statistics show that over ninety per cent of all the people who 
embark in merchandizing come to grief. The ratio of failures 
is certainly not lower in the mining world. Where there is 
one A. T. Stewart in the commercial world, there are thou- 
sands in that world who fail utterly, hundreds who meet with 
moderate success, and a few who gain a competency. So 
where there is one Anaconda in the mining world, there are 
hundreds of properties that never repay the money that is 
put into them for development ; so that, on the whole, it is 
perfectly safe to say that every dollar of silver produced in 
this country has cost from two to three dollars on a low 
estimate. 

The wretched pretences and excuses for argument which 
have been employed by the gold ring could not have 
deceived the people for so long a period, were it not for the 
fact that most of them have been so occupied with the strug- 
gle for existence, they have not been able to give the 
question proper study or thought. But the truth has been 
sinking gradually into their minds, until, at last, the mist has 
been swept aside and they see clearly the whole story of the 
wrong that has been put upon them. 

The restoration of silver to its constitutional place in the 
monetary system of the Republic will have no effect more 
disastrous than the raising of renewed hope in the breasts 
of the people and the giving of new impetus to all the 
plans of the producing masses. The actual amount of gold 
and silver in the world that is available for money is always 
about the same, at the ratio of 16 to1. This has always 
been the case and will always be so, because these metals are 
strictly limited and are produced in about the same propor- 
tion to each other, but always in quantities much below the 
demand for them. If both metals were finally demonetized 
in all nations and driven into the markets as mere commodi- 
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ties, there is no doubt that it would quickly be seen that 
much less than sixteen ounces of silver would be required 
to purchase one ounce of gold. With both metals enjoying 
similar privileges under the law at our mints, the natural 
ratio is 16 to 1, and any variation would be in favor of sil- 
ver rather than gold. When we have re-established this 
ratio, the rest of the civilized world will be forced to follow 
“our lead, because we can get along without them a great deal 
more readily than they can without us. They will fall over 
each other to come in as soon. as we set them the example. 

In conclusion there is one consideration to which I wish to 
make brief reference. Have we, as an independent people, 
given sufficient thought to the inadvisability of permitting 
the employment of European methods and systems in the 
affairs of the Republic? I greatly fear we have not, and 
that herein lies one of our worst errors. When Congress 
authorized the making of contracts payable in gold, it opened 
the way for foreigners and unscrupulous natives to gamble 
here in money futures. The ultimate effects of this great 
error (to call it nothing worse) may be imagined from the 
statement that the gold payments contracted for by New York 
City alone — including railroads centring there— amount to 
more than all the available gold in the world. 

The money system of Europe, outside of France, has been 
manipulated for generations by a few schemers who easily 
control because of the mortgages they hold on the various 
governments. There is no concern there as to the effect of 
a given policy on the common people. The only question 
is, Does it suit the ruling classes and the powers that be? 
Are we to be satisfied with a like system here? I hope not. 
I take it that our first concern under the benign rule of our 
glorious Constitution is the welfare and advancement of the 
masses of the people. If this has ceased to be so, then it is 
time for serious inquiry as to the causes, and then as to the 
cure. 

The demonetization of silver has checked our advance- 
ment as a nation, and brought us under tribute to thieves; 
but if we succeed in securing its remonetization, the wheels’ 
of progress will turn again, and the people will arise in their 
might, “like a young giant refreshed with new wine.” 





HOW PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND SETTLED ITS 
LAND QUESTION 


Prince Edward Island is the smallest province of the 
Dominion of Canada, and was admitted into the confedera- 
tion in 1874. Its population is about one hundred and 
twenty thousand and is almost entirely engaged in agricul- 
ture. The whole of the land in the province, amounting to 
a million and a quarter acres, is now taken up by settlers and 
is largely under cultivation. The people are mostly in good 
circumstances. The farms are well tilled, with comfortable 
homesteads and nicely kept fences, and it is doubtful if in 
America there is a district of like area and with so dense a 
farming population where the people are more uniformly 
thrifty and where poverty is so little known. 

There are now no great questions of public policy agitat- 
ing the people, whose chief aim is to make “ two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before.” One can scarcely 
imagine a community freer from all the disquieting problems 
which are rending modern society to its core. And yet this 
small province for the first hundred years of its history was 
perplexed with one of the sorest questions that ever vexed a 
people or called forth the genius of a statesman. 

In 1767 the island, which had been previously surveyed 
into sixty-five townships of about twenty thousand acres 
each, was apportioned off in one day by lottery to sixty-five 
favorites of the Crown, before the Board of Trade and Plan- 
tations in'London. Grants were subsequently given to the 
various allottees, which contained the following conditions : 

That the grantee of each township should settle the same within ten 
years from the date of the grant, in the proportion of one person for every 
two hundred acres, such persons to be foreign Protestants, or persons 
who had resided in British America for two years previous to 1767. 

That if one third of the land so granted was not settled within four 
years of the date of the grants, the whole should be forfeited. 

The payment of a certain quit rent varying from two to six shillings sterl- 
ing per one hundred acres, according to the different lots, payable annually 
on one half of the grant at the expiration of five years, and on the whole 


at the expiration of ten years from the date of the grant. 
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On these terms the original proprietors took possession of 
the grants, and in the following year petitioned the British 
authorities that a separate government be granted the island, 
it having been previously to this attached to the govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia. The proprietors offered, in order to 
defray the expenses of this government, to pay such of the 
quit rents as were to be payable in five years on the first of 
May, 1769, the payment of the remaining half to be 
postponed for twenty years. This application was acceded 
to by his Majesty’s government. The proprietors, however, 
did not fulfil either of the stipulations, and at the end 
of five years the quit rents which the new government 
relied on for their salaries remained unpaid, and the con- 
ditions of settlement at the end of ten years were fully com- 
plied with in only ten of the townships, and partially so in 
nine others. 

No attempt was made by the remainder of the proprietors 
to comply with the conditions of the grants either as to quit 
rents or settlement. It was therefore necessary to pay the 
governor and oflicers of the young colony out of the British 
revenues. 

In the mean time a large number of the original proprietors, 
seeing that they could not readily comply with the terms of 
settlement, and being in no humor to pay out money with no 
prospect of return, sold their grants to speculators who relied 
on the forbearance of the British government in the enforce- 
ment of the terms. Very few of them, however, took any 
active steps to send out any settlers to their vacant lands, 
and the population, which was increasing at a wonderful rate, 
considering the unsettled state of the land question and the 
other drawbacks incident to settlement in an unbroken 
forest, received no help from the proprietors in any way. 
The settler, after making a clearing in the forest and plant- 
ing enough potatoes and grain to feed his family, was com- 
pelled to share the meagre produce with the proprietor in the 
shape of rent. 

The land was usually leased on long terms, and at a price 
ranging from sixpence to eighteenpence an acre. The farms 
usually consisted of one hundred acres or more, and the set- 
tler was often unable to pay the rent from the produce of his 
clearing, consequently the back rent swamped the value of 
his improvements, which had been made with great labor and 
hardship. 
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The settler found himself in almost the same condition 
which he had braved the terrors of the Atlantic to escape, 
and which he had been led to believe did not exist in Amer- 
ica at all. Nothing appears to be so against the genius of 
the New World as rent, and so the settlers agitated for the 
escheat of the lands held by the proprietors who had not ful- 
filled the conditions of the grauts. But every effort on their 
part was thwarted by the proprietors, who had influence 
enough with the British authorities to induce them to refuse 
any request that was made by the island government with 
this end in view. 

In this way matters went on until the year 1851, when the 
island was granted responsible government, having a legis- 
’ lature elected by the votes of the tenants themselves, but 
whose acts had to have the approval of the British Colonial 
Office before they became law. 

The agitation in favor of escheat still kept up, and the 
new legislature passed a law.enforcing a land tax in place of 
the old quit rents. This tax had the effect of taking some 
of the unoccupied land from the proprietors. They found it 
better to abandon such land to the government than pay 
taxes on it. 

The legislature also passed an act called the “ Fifteen 
Years’ Purchase Act,” which contemplated the buying by the 
tenant of his land from such of the proprietors as were will- 
ing to sell. A number of the English landholders sold their 
interest to the tenants, under this act, on the basis of fifteen 
years’ rent. The majority of the remaining proprietors, find- 
ing that the agitation against the payment of rent had be- 
come so strong that they were having great difficulty in get- 


ting any revenue from the land, entered into an arrangement” 


with the legislature to have-an independent commission go 
into the whole matter with the object of devising some 
scheme for the conversion of the leasehold lands into free- 
hold. 

At the suggestion of the proprietors, the commissioners 
were empowered to enter into all the inquiries that might be 
necessary to come to an equitable solution of the difficulty, 
and that their decision would be binding on all concerned. 

The legislature of the island passed an act giving effect 
to the award of the commission before it sat. The commis- 
sioners were men of great ability and foresight. One of them 
was the Hon. Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia, perhaps the most 
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brilliant statesman that British colonial politics has pro- 
duced. The commissioners went into the matter very fully 
and considered every aspect of the case, and their conclusions 
were in effect as follows : 

That the original grants were improvident and should never have 
wUSS: . 

Phat all the grants could have been honorably seized by the Crown 
for the non-fulfilment of the terms on which they were originally 
viven. 

ei That the sovereign was ill-advised in not taking steps to forfeit the 
grants, but the fact that this was not done leaves no other alternative 
but to ‘acknow ledge the grantees as the lawful possessors of the lands. 

The commissioners strongly advised that steps be taken 
to convert the leasehold tenure into freehold on such fair and 
equitable terms as would do justice to all concerned. They 
also pointed out that with a boundless continent awaiting 
settlement it was an anomaly to have the settlers who had 
converted the wilderness into fruitful farms and smiling 
gardens by their labor and industry, paying rent to the pro- 
prietor who had done nothing to promote settlement or aid 
the community in any way. They declared that the pro- 
prietor should accept from the tenant a sum not in excess of 
twenty years’ rent, and provided for an arbitration to fix the 
amount should the tenant be dissatisfied to pay this much. 
This award, while not what the tenantry hoped for, was gen- 
erally accepted by them as a solution of the difficulty. The 
proprietors, however, refused to be bound by it, and 
induced the British Colonial Office to withhold the royal as- 
sent from the act which was to give it effect. 

Great indignation prevailed all over the province among 
the tenantry when it was known that the proprietors had 
broken faith, and as a result an organization came into exist- 
ence known as the “Tenant League,” the object of which 
was to resist collection of rent by the officers of the law. 
So successfully did the League accomplish its purpose that 
for years the collection of rent was well-nigh impossible, and 
the Supreme Court of the province found it difficult to enforce 
its decrees. It was found necessary to bring a detachment 
of soldiers from Halifax to restore order. The presence of 
the soldiers had the effect of cowing the tenantry into sub- 
mission, and they were for some time almost in despair. 

Meanwhile there had been an agitation on the Island in 
favor of confederating with the Dominion of Canada. This 
agitation culminated in the entry of the Island into con- 
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federation with the other provinces on July 1, 1873. The 
Island was given by the Dominion, as one of the terms of 
union, eight hundred thousand dollars to compensate it for 
the lack of crown lands which each of the other provinces 
had and for the purpose of purchasing the township lands 
held by the proprietors. 

In 1875 the “Compulsory Land Purchase Act” was passed 
by the provincial legislature and received the assent of the 
Governor-General in Council necessary to make it law. This 
act practically confiscated all the lands then held by the 
proprietors, and vested them in the Provincial Commission- 
ers of Crown Lands for the benefit of the tenants. A com- 
mission was appointed under this act to fix the amount each 
proprietor should receive as compensation for the land taken. 
They were not to take into consideration, however, the fact 
that the lands were taken compulsorily, and were to consider 
all the circumstances in fixing the award. 

The act expressly stated that “the gross annual rental 
actually paid by the tenants on any estate for the previous 
six years, the expenses and charges connected with and in- 
cidental to the recovery of such rent, and its receipts by the 
proprietor, and the actual net receipts of the proprietor for 
the said period of six years” should guide the commissioners 
in fixing the awards. Much bitterness was shown before the 
commissioners by the proprietors, and the act was charac- 
terized as unconstitutional, an invasion of the sacred rights 
of property and little short of robbery. 

The commissioners, the chairman of whom was Sir Hugh 
C. E. Childers, an English statesman of prominence, subse- 


quently Chancellor of the Exchequer in the British Ministry, 


awarded the proprietors for their lands sums varying from 
fifteen to twenty years’ purchase, which amounts were paid 
by the local government to the proprietors. The lands 
were subsequently valued for the purpose of a fair adjust- 
ment of the price due the government by the occupants, and 
as the amounts so fixed were paid in, the people were given 
their title deeds, with the result that now practically every 
farm on the island is owned in freehold and occupied by its 
owner, 
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BY MRS. EDWARD QUINCY NORTON. 


At the last meeting of the New York State Assembly at 
Albany, ten objections to granting woman suffrage were 
offered by the representative of some of the women of 
that State. _ Following each objection as made in the protest, 
I have given a woman’s reply to the same, and also a reply 
to the objection so often made, that “as women cannot fight, 


1. Because suffrage is to be regarded not as a privilege 
to be enjoyed, but as a duty to be performed. 

Reply. If suffrage is a duty to be performed, then no 
one ought to prevent, or aid in preventing, another from doing 
her duty, and nothing but good can ultimately result frora 


2. Because hitherto the women of this State have en- 
joyed exemption from this burdensome duty, and no adequate 
reason has been assigned for depriving them of that im- 


Reply. Exemption from duty in the past does not entitle 
women to present or future exemptions, and it is degrading 
to all women to offer immunity obtained at the sacrifice of 


3. Because conf ring suffrage upon the women who 
claim it would im ose suffrage upon the 
neither desire it as a privilege nor regard it as their duty. 

Reply. It is a sufficient answer to this to reverse the objec- 
tion and say that in giving immunity to those who neither 
desire suffrage as a privilege nor regard it as a duty, it 
would be denying to others their privilege and preventing 
them from doing what they thought to be their 

4. Because the need of America is not 
quantity, but an improved quality of the vote; 
no adequate reason to believe that woman’s suffrage by dou- 


women who 


duty to do. 
an increased 


and there is 


Reply. In every instance where woman’s suffrage has 
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been established the quality of the entire vote has been 
improved in a most marked degree. The improvement has 
not come from the “doubling of the vote,” but from the 
participation of woman in suffrage. 

5. Because the household, not the individual, is the unit 
of the State, and the vast majority of women are represented 
by household suffrage. 

Reply. The individual and not the household is the unit 
of the State, and more than that, the individual existed 
before the formation of the State, and the primary reason for 
the existence of the State is to prevent aggressions of all 
kinds upon the individual and to prevent special advantages 
being taken. 

Household suffrage no more represents individual units 
than does the Senate of the United States represent the 
people. 

6. Because the women not so represented suffer no prac- 
tical injustice which giving the suffrage will remedy. 

Reply. Substitu‘s the word men for women and this argu- 
ment would read thus: “ Because the men not represented 
by household suffrage would suffer no practical injustice 
which giving the suffrage will remedy.” 

7. Because equality in character does not imply similarity 
in function, and the duties and life of men and women are 
divinely ordered to be different in the State as in the home. 

Reply. There cannot be equality in character without 
similarity in function, since character is based upon the mind 
and not upon physical structure; and as to the duties and 
lives of men and women being “divinely ordered to be 
different in the State as in the home,” it is sufficient to recall 
the fact that chattel slavery, polygamy, and murder have at 
times been claimed by some to be “ divinely ordered.” 

8. Because the energies of women are engrossed by their 
present duties and interests, from which men cannot relieve 
them, and it is better for the community that they devote 
their energies to the more efficient performance of their 
present work than to divert them to new fields of activity. 

Reply. | Woman's sufirage wherever established has 
directly and indirectly resulted in relieving women of some 
of their present burdens by improving social and political 
conditions, decreasing crime, thus lessening the need for 
expenditures to build and maintain asylums, jails, prisons, 
and reformatories ; lessening the calls for charity work and 
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aiding to make laws for the better protection of the young of 
their own sex. 

Duties never conflict; and if it is woman’s duty to 
aid in suffrage then there will be found time and a way 
for it without conflicting with present duties which women 
alone can perform; and to affirm that woman’s energies 
should not be diverted to new fields of activity is to assume 
the very question at issue and close the door to advancement 
along all lines. 

9. Because political equality will deprive woman of 
special privileges hitherto accorded to her by the law. 

Reply. No good woman wants or will accept “special 
privileges accorded to her by the law.” She claims nothing 
but equity and will be satisfied with nothing less. 

10. Because suffrage logically involves the holding of 
public office, and office-holding is inconsistent with the duties 
of most women. 

Reply. By far the greater portion of public offices involve 
the doing of clerical work for which women are pre-emi- 
nently fitted; and if it be true that office-holding now is 
“inconsistent with the duties of most women,” the incon- 
sistency can be removed by simplifying our laws, making 
social and economic conditions such that the man can sup- 
port the household without the necessity of the wife resort- 
ing to office-holding, and by elevating the character of the 
office to the standard of this highest class of office-holders. 

Now as to the objection that “ women should not vote be- 
cause they have not the physical power to enforce the carry- 
ing out of their will as expressed at the ballot box,” it will be 
conceded that women play a very important part in all wars. 

If actual participation in combat upon the battle-field con- 
fers the right to vote, then there have been in all wars some 
women who have earned this right, of whom Joan of Are 
and Moll Pitcher stand as representatives. But war consists 
of other things than mere physical contention upon the field 
of battle; and the work done by vivandiére upon the field, or 
by women nurses in the camps and hospitals, the countless 
auxiliary lines, the making of clothing, preparing of lint 
bandages and other army supplies, the bearing of additional 
burdens made necessary by the absence of the men from 
home, the services of women as spies and scouts and as aids 
to diplomats in international or other negotiations, all testify 
to the fact that women can and do fight. 
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But aside from all this, the truth is, that with the advent 
of women upon the field of political action has also come 
the era of arbitration ; and in this new and better way of set- 
tling all disputes women possess in the highest degree many 
of the qualifications needed to make the most successful 
negotiations. 

If there ever was a time when the argument of “no fight, 
no vote,” held good, that time has certainly passed, and it 
now remains for women to say that there shall henceforth 
and for evermore be an end to all bloodshed, and in the 
words of Emily Brown Powell, declare : 

We'll speed the day for which the prophet yearned, 
The happy reign of love for earth in store, 
When all the swords to ploughshares shall be turned 
And nations shall learn warfare nevermore. 











THE PERIL OF ENCOURAGING THE PERSECUT- 
ING SPIRIT. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


To students of history, transition periods in the annals of 
nations, civilization, or races are at once rich in lessons and 
freighted with solemn warnings. For at such times, when 
change is written over the archway of all great pathways of 
research, and ancient and long-cherished ideals are con- 
fronted hy broader visions of truth, of life, and of duty, the 
mind of man resembles, as at no other periods, the sensitive 
plate of the photographer, inasmuch as it receives, holds, and 
reflects impressions which in more prosaic periods would have 
left no impression. Hence, at such times it is of paramount 
importance that reason, justice, and a spirit permeated with 
love should rule where prejudice, unreasoning bigotry, and 
blind fanaticism have too often eclipsed the divine impulses in 
man’s nature, with the result that progress has been checked, 
great nations have gone down under the weight of their inhu- 
manity and unreasoning fanaticism, while unnumbered thou- 
sands of earth’s most royal sons and daughters have perished 
for conscience’ sake. 

When we call to mind the first century of modern times 
(1450-1550), and note its marvellous attainments and the 
splendor of the prophecy it held out for progress and enlight- 
enment, and also remember that chiefly through religious 
persecutions this glory and promise passed under eclipse, we 
shall appreciate the importance of cultivating a broad spirit 
of tolerance’ at the present time, which in so many respects 
parallels the elder century. I would not convey the idea 
that men should hold principles lightly, that the facts of 
history should be glossed over or ignored, or that convictions 
of right should be surrendered in the interest of policy, for 
nothing of this kind is worthy of sturdy manhood. But 
loyalty to what we believe to be right affords no excuse for 
throwing overboard that measuring rod of true civiliza- 
tion, the Golden Rule, any more than it justifies us in surren- 
dering reason and our sense of justice to blind prejudice and 
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unreasoning bigotry. Among the many dangers which beset 
us at the present time of unrest, change, and growth, the ris- 
ing spirit of intolerance, especially in the domain of religion, 
is one which gives ground for grave apprehension. 

During recent years, on several occasions, simple-hearted, 
pure-minded, sincere men, who conscientiously believed they 
found a binding injunction in the Bible to keep the seventh 
day holy, being too poor to rest two days in the week, have 
worshipped and rested on that day, and worked on the first 
day of the week, and for so doing have been arrested and 
imprisoned as felons, although in all cases of which I have 
any knowledge these persecuted ones have scrupulously 
avoided working on or near the highways, or in other ways 
engaging in labor which might disturb those.who believed 
they had scriptural authority for resting on the first day. 

Now if we will divest our minds of prejudice for a 
moment, we shall see, I think, how, thoroughly out of align- 
ment with the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount are all 
such persecutions. This fact will be readily appreciated if 
we place ourselves in the position of the persecuted ones. 
Let us suppose, for example, that in one State of our Union 
the Seventh Day Adventists and the Hebrew population 
should be in the majority, and being so they should pass a 
statute that all persons should refrain from work on the 
seventh day, and that those found working on Saturday and 
worshipping and resting on Sunday should be arrested, 
branded as criminals, imprisoned, and perchance made _ to 
work in the chain gang—what a cry would be raised 
throughout the Republic! It would be claimed that a 
large proportion of those who sincerely believed that they 
were commanded to keep the first day of the week holy 
could not support their families if they rested two days in 
the week, or one hundred and four days in the year; and yet 
precisely the same condition exists in regard to the perse- 
cuted sect to which I have alluded. 

Furthermore, religious intolerance, when once permitted to 
gain ascendency over the popular mind, is not amenable to 
reason or the divine impulses of man, and we are even now 
seeing a rising spirit of religious prejudice which the leaders 
of Protestantism and Catholicism who are countenancing it 
will be entirely powerless to check if it continues. Hence it 
is of vital importance that at the present moment we take to 
heart the solemn lesson taught by the night-time which 
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followed the glory-burst of the New Learning and the 
Renaissance to which I have referred. That we may better 
appreciate this grave and very real danger, let us glance 
at the first century of modern times and the eclipse which 
followed a dawning day of unequalled promise. 

We find Gutenberg’s recently invented printing press 
yielding its fruits and placing for the first time within the 
reach of any considerable number of hungry brains the wis- 
dom of the ages. In 1453 Constantinople fell, and the 
scholars of the metropolis of the East were scattered over 
Italy and western Europe. These exiles brought with them 
the philosophy and art of ancient Greece, and lo! Italy 
responded on the artistic side in a marvellous manner. The 
very air seemed filled with the spirit of rediscovered Greece, 
its contagion infected the brain of man as disease often 
infects his body. Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Correggio, 
Titian, and scores of other artists flourished, who in other 
ages would have been regarded as masters. North of the 
Alps the New Learning took deep root. Among its nobler 
exponents were Colet, Erasmus, and Sir Thomas More. 
These apostles of culture and a nobler religion sought to 
purify and unify the church, to awaken the individual con- 
science, and thus bring about a broad-gauged social reform 
while diffusing the light of education. Next came the great 
Protestant Reformation following in the wake of the pro- 
phetic utterances of Savonarola (the martyred priest and 
statesman), with Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Melancthon, and 
Knox as central figures. Out of the land which brought 
forth the printing press and which was also the stronghold 
of the Reformation, came another startling disintegrator of 
conventional thought, the Copernican theory, which gave to 
man a new heaven by its revolutionary conception of his 
relation to the universe. Westward, phenomenal activity 
of another character was also noticeable. Columbus dis- 
covered America and gave to the Europe of this period a new 
world, and the energetic Portuguese sailing around the Cape 
of Good Hope reached India, conquered many powerful 
centres of wealth, and opened the rich treasure house of the 
far East to western Europe, while Magellan’s fleet cireum- 
navigated the globe. Never had there dawned an age which 
promised so much for civilization as this wonderful century, 
whose prophecy of continued progress and grander attain- 
ments would have been realized had reason, tolerance, and 
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love prevailed. But in the midst of these splendid triumphs 
for humanity there rose the fatal figure of blind religious 
fanaticism, before which the Golden Rule and the lofty utter- 
ance of a religion of life were obscured by passion and preju- 
dice ; man ceased to be just by ceasing to be reasonable ; 
slaughter failed to satisfy those who had once beheld blood 
flow, and all the inventions of human ingenuity were brought 
into requisition for the torture of human beings by those 
who believed themselves to be followers of that One who 
taught, “Ye are all children of one Father,” and that his 
disciples were “to love one another, to resist not evil,” and 
“whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” , 

As love awakens love, so hate engenders hate, and the 
manifestation of the persecuting spirit too frequently begets 
the same cruel spirit of intolerance. Men who claimed to be 
followers of the meek and lowly Nazarene became murderers. 
Catholics persecuted Protestants, and Protestants persecuted 
Catholics. Calvin, who bitterly complained at being driven 
from France, and declared that every step taken toward exile 
was watered with tears, compassed the death of Servetus, 
and banished from Geneva holy characters who could not 
conscientiously conform to his views. Melancthon, who 
usually strove to live up to his noble maxim, “ In all things 
charity,” justified Calvin in causing the death of Servetus. 
Thus, through permitting the throne of reason to be usurped 
by prejudice, and elevating passion, intolerance, and fanaticism 
to the seats of justice, tolerance, and love, the most wonder- 
ful epoch in Christian civilization went out in a night of 
savagery and hate. Progress was arrested. The lofty ideals 
of the noblest brains of the age were crushed under foot or 
pushed aside, and Love, the dearest child of Divinity, was 
exiled. 

I have dwelt at length on this tremendous fact of history, 
because it carries with it such an impressive warning to our 
people at the present day. It is the duty of every man, 
woman, and child to demand justice unbiassed by prejudice 
for every other child of the Infinite. This course will mark 
the rise of men above creatures of prejudice and passion. It 
will prove that at length the Sermon on the Mount is touch- 
ing the spiritual side of man. It will demonstrate the pres- 
ence of that farseeing wisdom which insures continued 
progress, happiness, and the onward tread of enduring civil- 
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ization, and, in a word, it will be the realization of the noblest 
dreams of prophets, sages, and philosophers of all ages. But, 
on the other hand, if we disregard the promptings of the 
higher nature by fostering the persecuting spirit, the inevita- 
ble and terrible result will be seen in the flaming forth of 
a fire which shall spread misery and ruin in its pathway, 
stifle the spirit of fraternity, and check the onward march 
of civilization by crushing the divinity in man and turning 
loose the savage instincts from which humanity has been 
slowly, painfully, and laboriously rising since the first man 
faced heaven with a question and a prayer. 

















JAPANESQUE ELEMENTS IN “THE LAST DAYS 
OF POMPEIT.” 
BY ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 


Three Americans, of whom the writer was one, were liv- 
ing, the only foreigners among 25,000 natives, in a provin- 
cial city of Japan. They found kind friends and pleasant 
society among the merry and light-hearted Japanese; but in 
the evenings, when it is not so fashionable in Japan as in 
America to “go calling,” they lived more or less secluded 
and quiet lives. For evening recreation in the family they 
read together “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” which presented 
itself to them in a new phase. It appeared not merely as a 
picture of old Roman life in the days of Titus and Pliny, 
but also as, to some extent, a reproduction, or, rather, a 
* preproduction,” of Japanese life in the nineteenth century. 
So frequently was the attention called to the remarkable. 
similarities between Roman and Japanese manners and cus- 
toms, mental characteristics, superstitions, etc., that the 
writer, following the sage advice of Captain Cuttle, pro- 
ceeded in each instance to “make a note of” it, and now 
presents, in as connected and methodical a manner as the 
disjuncta membra of the subject will allow, the Japanesque 
features of “ The Last Days of Pompeii.” 

It is interesting and proper to note, first, that the discovery 
of a general resemblance between Roman and Japanese civil- 
izations is not the result of the possibly too fertile imagination 
of one person, but is the outcome of the careful observations 
and investigations of others. A writer in the Japan Mail says : 

A few miles from any of the treaty ports . . . one might well fancy 
himself still living ... amongst manners and customs for which we 
should have to go back to the days of Pompeii and Herculaneum to find 
a parallel. Probably in no other country in the world will we find the 
reproduction of so many interesting elements of ancient civilizations. 

So ardent and thorough an Oriental scholar as Mr. Per- 
cival Lowell has, particularly in his “Soul of the Far East,” 
portrayed this striking resemblance in several respects, 
especially in a comparison of certain Japanese customs and 
the Roman “patria potestas” and “adoptio.” With less 
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ambitious designs, it is the purpose of this paper to point out 
merely such resemblances as would naturally be suggested 
from a perusal of “ The Last Days of Pompeii.” 

To begin pedagogically and work from the general to the 
specific, it may first be stated that the plot might well have 
been laid, instead of in Pompeii, in some Japanese town or 
city. Bulwer’s novel, as its title indicates, covers only the 
short period of the final days of that Roman city, and culmi- 
nates in the scenes attendant upon the terrible eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. Such an awful event might not unnat- 
urally happen in Japan, where volcanoes, active and sup- 
posedly extinct, abound. Indeed, it was only a short time 
after the above-mentioned perusal of “ The Last Days of 
Pompeii” that there occurred the eruption of the presumably 
extinct Bandai San. It is true that the destruction of prop- 
erty and of life was not so great and awful in that instance, 
and never has been in volcanic eruptions in Japan, as in the 
case of the Italian peak. But the seismological conditions 
and possibilities in Japan are sufficient to warrant the appli- 
cation of the idea of this article. 

The eruption, moreover, of Bandai San in one incident 
furnishes an exact parallel to that of Mount Vesuvius. 
Bulwer represents the lion of the arena as having scented 
the approaching disaster; while an account of the eruption 
of Bandai San states that “animals in the neighborhood are 
said to have shown signs of uneasiness and fear shortly 
before the outburst ;” and adds, “ That animals are highly 
susceptible to minute tremors of the ground, is a well-estab- 
lished fact.” 

If, moreover, the comparisons concerning the location of 
the novel are continued, it may be suggested that the famous 
skies of Italy find a counterpart in the skies of Japan; that 
the climate of Italy may be found imitated in Japan. Geo- 
logical conditions also are in many respects similar, especially 
in the matter of volcanoes and earthquakes; and the igno- 
rant and superstitious explanations of these phenomena 
show a curious resemblance. For, just as, according to 
Nydia, “a potent witch dwells amongst the scorched caverns 
of the mountain” (Vesuvius), so in Japanese superstition 
some demons or wicked spirits (ont) people the volcanoes of 
that land. And just as the giant Enceladus was fabled to 
lie underneath Mount tna, and, as often as he moved his 
weary side, to make all Trinacria tremble, so an immense 
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fish is believed to lie under the islands of Japan, and, as 
often as he moves his liuge body, to make all Nippon trem- 
ble. Among the Japanese this “ earthquake fish” is a cat- 
fish ; among the Ainos it is called sometimes “a trout” and 
sometimes “ the backbone fish of the world.” 

In other superstitions concerning animals the Romans and 
the Japanese agree. The “ Witch of Vesuvius” kept a 
snake and a fox in her cave as pets and companions. The 
Japanese have a very popular god, named Inari Sama, the 
deification of a mythical personage who is supposed to have 
discovered and first cultivated the rice-plant. “ He is repre- 
sented carrying a few ears of rice, and is symbolized by a 
snake guarding a bale of rice grain. The foxes wait upon 
him and do his bidding.” The fox figures extensively in 
Japanese mythology and fairy tale, and is in many respects 
the Japanese “devil” or “Satan.” He is believed to be pos- 
sessed of the powers of changing his form, even into that of 
a human being, and of bewitching mankind, and is therefore, 
regarded with great fear by the ignorant and superstitious 
peasantry. 

In fact, in many matters of superstition and worship, there 
are quite remarkable similarities between the Romans and 
the Japanese. As the profanum vulgus of the former clung 
to their gods and goddesses, their temples and shrines, their 
prayers and vows, their sacrifices and offerings, etc., so the 
common people of Japan cling to their national deities, their 
temples and shrines, their prayers and pilgrimages, their gifts 
and sacrifices, ete.; and both alike are examples of an igno- 
rant populace deluded by designing priests and rulers. 
Among both, emperors and heroes are deified; and such 
“natural elements” as the sun, the moon, the thunder, the 
wind, are personified into divinities of the national worship. 
And as the learned Romans, like Cicero, had no faith in the 
manufactured deities and religion, so the educated Japanese 
are not fooled by the national mythology and superstitions. 
Both peoples, moreover, had no hesitation in resorting to 
deception in carrying out the commands of their gods in the 
matter of sacrifices, as shown here below: 


,OMANS. JAPANESE. 
If the god required so many It was suggested that the spirit 


heads in sacrifice, he would be might be appeased if images of his 
bound to accept garlic heads; if he people, horses, ete., were made and 
claimed an animal, it might be put into the tomb instead of living 
made out of dough or wax.— beings. — @Grifis’s “* Honda, the Sa- 
Wilkins’s ** Roman Antiquities.” murai.” 
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And as the Romans, whether superstitious or sceptical, 
were not inclined to Christianity, so the Japanese are slow 
to accept the teachings of Christian missionaries. Indeed 
among them there is many a Claudius, who says of the be- 
lievers: “Oh, mere speculative visionaries; they have not 
a single gentleman amongst them; their proselytes are poor, 
insignificant, ignorant people!” ‘There is also many a Pansa, 
who will exclaim with vehemence: * Who ought, however, 
to be crucified for their blasphemy ; they deny Venus and 
Jove! Nazarene is but another name for atheist.” And it 
is interesting to add that the Japanese goddess Benten is 
“a naturalized Venus,” and is said also to have risen from 
the sea. Thus Christianity, in both Italy and Japan, has 
encountered the same kind of misrepresentation and opposi- 
tion, springing from misapprehension of the truth. But it 
is gratifying to know that many a Japanese Glaucus may 
also be found, who sincerely and earnestly professes Christi- 
anity, and who, by refraining from “offending openly the 
prejudices of the crowd,” thus forwards the interests of 
Christianity more than those who have zeal without knowl- 
edge. 

But it is in the study of manners and customs, of society, 
that some remarkable similarities may be discovered between 
the Romans and the Japanese. When Bulwer, in describing 
a Pompeian house, writes of the hall (atrium) in which “* the 
clients and visitors of inferior ranks are. usually received,” 
he suggests that in Japanese society also there existed ranks, 
or castes, and that various entrances to Japanese houses were 
constructed to accommodate the different classes of visitors. 
One low, sliding gate in the fence was for servants, who, 
moreover, must enter, not the front, but the rear door of the 
mansion ; and a large double gate was for otherwise general 
use. But the visitors below a certain official rank must dis- 
mount before entering the gate, while those of highest castes 
might ride through the gate to the door. Moreover, some 
visitors, those of the lower ranks, were admitted only into 
the vestibule of the house, while others could pass into the 
regular reception room. 

In relation to the matter of riding and vehicles, it may be 
observed en passant that the Romans and the Japanese were 
accustomed to be carried about by slaves or coolies in much 
the same general style of conveyance. The Roman litter, 
however, was more comfortable, as it was suited for horizon- 
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tal repose, while the Japanese norimono and kago compelled 
a sitting or cramped-up posture. 

Roman and Japanese fashions, likewise, are somewhat sim- 
ilar. Just as Arbaces recognized from Julia’s dress that she 
was unmarried, so one may detect the maidenly or married 
condition of a Japanese female by certain infallible signs. 
Blackened teeth and shaven eyebrows, kimono of sober color, 
wnd less showy hairpins betoken the Japanese wife; while 
painted lips and face, flowery hairpins, and kimono of brilliant 
colors indicate the maiden; and even the prostitute is pub- 
licly advertised by her sash tied in front. And again, in the 
dexterous and elegant complex style of hairdressing, “ the 
fair Julia” and the charming O Tsuru Sama are not so 
unlike. 

It is possible, indeed, to go still further, and to note the 
similarity in the general condition and position of woman 
among the Romans and among the Japanese. Bulwer puts 
into-the mouth of Ione an accusation against man “ of mak- 
ing laws unfavorable to the intellectual advancement of 
woman.” If such a charge could justly be preferred against 
the Romans, it might with equal justice be brought against 
the Japanese. Sir Edwin Arnold expresses it as follows: 
‘At present it is not very much that the average Japanese 
woman knows... . They learn to write in Katakara and 
Hiragara, and acquire enough of the Chinese characters to 
read the signs on the shops and the commoner phrases used 
in correspondence. Then, also, most of them master the 
strings of the samisen and koto, and perhaps learn the arts of 
arranging flowers, of keeping accounts, of the special eti- 
quettes of social existence, and, above all, needlework.” 
Thus, like Livia, “ they make, unmake, and remake all their 
own clothes.” 

In re the female sex, the blind singer, Nydia of Pompeii, 
is a reminder that sometimes among the Japanese blind 
women make a living from music. Ordinarily, the blind 
of Japan devote themselves to the occupation of massage 
(amma), in which they have a monopoly; but not infre- 
quently they enter the musical profession, both as performers 
and as instructors. They accompany themselves on the 
samisen or the koto, and their music, whether instrumental 
or vocal, is sad, weird, and inharmonious. It has been 
denoted “strummings and squealings ;” their vocal efforts 
are chants or drawls. And whereas the Thessalian Nydia of 
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Pompeii was young and beautiful, the Japanese blind musi- 
cians are ordinarily old and ugly. One old couple, of whom 
the wife was only partially blind, and who often visited the 
governor’s mansion opposite, still remain a quaint picture in 
the writer’s mind. 

The description of the young Apecides at the Baccha- 
nalian feast of the Egyptian Arbaces, might, if stripped of 
its features of elegance and magnificence, well represent a 
Japanese banquet. At least in the use, or rather, abuse, of 
wine, in the accompaniments of music and women, there is 
a striking similiarity between the voluptuous and sensual 
pleasures of the old Romans and the Japanese. Intemper- 
ance and debauchery are, unfortunately, besetting sins of the 
Japanese, as of the Romans in the days of Pompeii’s glory 
and fall. The beautiful and graceful geisha, the Japanese 
dancing and singing girls, are far from immaculate in their 
moral character. ‘“ Wine and women” are the essentials of 
a Japanese evening entertainment; and the ensuing orgies 
are too disgraceful to be described. 

The reference to banquets suggests a minor resemblance 
in the fact that both Romans and Japanese may be called 
epicures on the subject of eels, which are properly to be con- 
sidered a great delicacy to both peoples. The murena of the 
Pompeians is the yatswme-unagi of the Tokyoans. Both 
Romans and Japanese, too, are examples of a cle: aunly people, 
resorting to daily hot-water baths and to ante-banquet ablu- 
tions. 

When the rich Diomed of Pompeii, preparing to give a 
banquet, finds that his cook has engaged other cooks to 
assist, he scolds as follows: “ By what purloined moneys of 
mine, by what reserved filchings from marketings, by what 
goodly meats converted into grease and sold‘in the suburbs, 
by what false charges for bronzes marred and earthenware 
broken, hast thou been enabled to make them serve thee for 
thy sake?” In Japan the cook or steward, particularly of 
a foreign family, and presumably also of a native household, 
is an adept in the matter of a commission, or “ squeeze,” as 
it is appropriately called in the vernacular. This is a firmly 
established practice, which must be endured, and will only 
with great difficulty be abolished. Its strength lies in the 
fact that it is a league between cook and merchant; it is also 
a double “squeeze,” of the master and of the merchant. It 
may be only a few cents, or even a few mills from each; but 
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it makes altogether a fairly good fee, additional to the regu- 
lar salary. 

The allusion to “ the widow Fulvia clapping her hands” 
to call a servant brings to mind the Japanese method of sum- 
moning. In a Japanese hotel, for instance, from early in the 
morning till late in the night may be heard the almost inces- 
sant sound of hand-clapping and the “hai” or “ hei” of the 
servant's reply. 

In reading that Ione in her struggle with Arbaces let fall 
a tablet from her bosom, a similarity between Roman and 
Japanese costumes may be noted. The Roman toga and 
tunic are almost exactly duplicated in the Japanese robes, 
which are fastened together with a sash or belt, which is a 
convenient receptacle for small parcels. Both Romans and 
Japanese went bareheaded and often barefooted, though 
they also used sandals and wooden clogs. 

Although the style of architecture and the structure of a 
Japanese edifice may not bear any great resemblance to the 
same points in a Roman house, yet the purpose of construc- 
tion seems to have been somewhat the same in each instance. 
The central idea of both a Roman and a Japanese house, 
beyond that of a dwelling-place and a shelter, is related to 
the enjoyment of nature. Not only would the houses of 
both peoples be constructed with a view to admit as much air 
and sunlight as possible and to permit outdoor living, but 
there must also be a garden attached. In the case of a 
Roman, probably the house would be constructed all 
around the open court; in the case of a Japanese, the gar- 
den would be in the rear of the house. In both instances 
there is apparent an enthusiastic love of nature, a love which 
tends often to worship and superstition. But the Japanese 
are less likely, perhaps, than the Romans to personify natural 
phenomena; for, though they have a sun-goddess, a rain- 
god, a thunder-god, a wind-god, etc., they have no naiads or 
fairies of trees, flowers, and brooks; they love “certain of 
the gentler aspects and humbler charms of nature” in their 
nakedness instead of in fanciful garments. To a Japanese a 
flower is nothing but a flower, but as such it is loved. With 
that meaning Wordsworth’s lines may apply to a Japanese: 

A primrose by a river's brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


The funeral and mourning customs of Pompeii and of 
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Tokyo furnish a few points of similarity. The mourners 
clothe themselves in white instead of black; and _ hired 
mourners are used. Cremation is a practice of both places, 
and the ashes are carefully preserved in an urn or a jar. 
sulwer’s statement that “the sepulchre [of Apzcides] was 
covered with flowers and chaplets and incense kindled on 
the altar,” might have been written of a Japanese. 

While the aforementioned similarities between Roman 
and Japanese manners and customs, social conditions, etc., 
are interesting, none the less so are the resemblances in 
mental characteristics. If, indeed, a thorough psychological 
study should be made of both peoples, the similarity might 
be found to be even more striking. But for the purposes of 
this article it will be sufficient to suggest only a few 
instances, 

The first example may be thought to rest as much on 
a social as on an intellectual basis; yet surely, to a great 
extent, the habit of flattery is a mental habit. But how- 
ever it may be classed scientifically, it may be ethnologically 
classified as a trait of both Romans and Japanese. Bulwer 
says that “it was the mode among the courteous ancients to 
flatter whenever it was in their power,” and then relates the 
following conversation at Diomed’s party : 

‘“*A beautiful statue this of Bacchus!” said the Roman senator. 

“A mere trifle,” replied Diomed. 

** What charming paintings!” said Fulvio. 

** Mere trifles,” answered the owner. 

** Exquisite candelabra! ” cried the warrior. 

** Exquisite! echoed his umbra. 

‘Trifles! trifles! ’ reiterated the merchant. 

Similar inordinate flattery and self-depreciation are char- 
acteristic of the Japanese, whose nature seems to contain 
a strange mixture of pride, or conceit, and humility. In 
the Japanese language, for instance, there is one set of 
words or phrases for ordinary use; another set of abase- 
ment; and a third set of honorfics. The language used to 
servants, to equals, and to superiors is in each case very 
different in style. In no case is there self-exaltation, not 
even in the relation of master to servant; in general, the 
fundamental principles of the Japanese language are the 
humility of the speaker and the exaltation of the person 
wldressed. The following, taken from “ Mito Yashiki: A 
Tale of Old Japan,” is a typical conversation : 

** You, indeed, state the case most truly,” replied Captain Matsuda, 
bowing low, ‘Sand I now most respectfully welcome these worthy gentle- 
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men to the service of our august master. Honored sirs, have you been 
long on the way from Kioto?” 

‘** Your unworthy servants have been nearly twenty-two days on the 
journey,” replied the young man. 

** And in what way did you travel?” continued the officer. 

* We insignificant youths travelled entirely on foot,” they replied. 

“Truly a most soldierly method of journeying!” exclaimed the 
Captain. 

The Japanese therefore are, like the Romans, excessively 
vain in the matter of national history and lineage, but are in 
personal affairs extravagantly humble. 

Bulwer’s description of the crowd of Romans “ pushing, 
scrambling, hurrying on” to the amphitheatre would not 
perfectly apply to the Japanese, who seldom exhibit undue 
eagerness or excitement; but his mention of the  wonder- 
ful order and unquarrelsome good humor” of the Italian 
crowd might be taken literally of a concourse of Japanese. 
All persons, whether visitors or residents in Japan, are 
impressed with the calmness, impurturbability, and good 
nature of a Japanese crowd. No matter how hot, cold, or 
wet, no matter how crowded or uncomfortable, the utmost 
consideration is felt, and politeness is shown to others. One 
writer has said: “Surely, for happiness, gentleness and 
sobriety, for soft-voiced and always smiling chatter, . . . no 
other country can even profess to show the match of a festival 
crowd in Japan. . . . Police in such a throng . . . can have 
no more to do than the lilies of the valley.” Another char- 
acterizes the Japanese as “calm and imperturbably polite.” 

Unsentimentality is a characteristic common to both 
Roman and Japanese. Bulwer represents Glaucus, after 
his conversion to Christianity, as writing of the mutual 
affection of himself and Ione as “a love that has taken a 
new sentiment in our new creed —a love which none of our 
poets, beautiful though they be, had shadowed forth in 
description ; for, mingled with religion, it partakes of reli- 
gion ; itis blended with pure and unworldly thoughts ; it is that 
which we may hope to carry through eternity, and keep, 
therefore, white and unsullied, that we may not blush to 
confess it toour God.” In a note the author further touches 
on this topic to remark: “ What.we now term and feel to 
he sentiment in love was very little known amongst the 
ancients, and at this day is scarcely known out of Christen- 
dom. It is a feeling intimately connected with —not a 
belief, but a conviction, that the passion is of the soul, 
and, like the soul, immortal.” 
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The Japanese, as a people “out of Christendom,” show a 
similar mental condition; they have “an incapacity for 
appreciating abstract ideas ;” they are “lovers of the prac- 
tical and the real.” In their language there are many words 
which may be translated luosely by our word * love ;” but 
not one of them conveys the depth of feeling, fulness of 
sentiment, loftiness of idea, expressed by the English word. 
Mr. Percival Lowell says that the Japanese youth “is a 
stranger to the feeling ” of love, which, “as we understand 
the word, is .a thing unknown to the Far East.” The idea 
of “sympathy ” is also lacking to the Japanese: for it they 
have no term, except a Chinese word which has _ been 
manufactured to correspond with the original Greek of the 
English word. 

The Japanese nature, in fact, is a queer blending of Epi- 
curean and Stoic elements. The people, light-hearted, merry, 
and vivacious, extract from life all the pleasure possible in 
even the simplest ways. Perhaps, as no other people, they 
succeed in thoroughly enjoying life; and they do not wear 
themselves out with anxiety and worry. They are brought 
to this condition by an extreme fatalism which is also an 
extreme Stoicism. They are never unduly elated by good 
fortune, or depressed by adversity; or, at least, they 
endeavor to repress those feelings, if they have them, and to 
withhold public manifestations of satisfaction or sorrow. 
They meet disappointment, disease, or death with the calm- 
ness of a Spartan or of a Roman. A Japanese of the true 
mould, with the old Yamato-damashii (“ Japanese spirit ”) 
could have condemned his own sons to death as coolly as 
Brutus ; or could have died for his country as unselfishly as 
Regulus; or, as a loyal Samurai, could have performed 
hara-kiri as calmly and deliberately as Cato committed 
suicide at Utica. Nay, more, as Sir Edwin Arnold has said, 
the genuine Japanese woman “can die as well and bravely as 
she can live, and often, at a crisis, recalls in her own simple 
way the example of Lucretia.” This ardent and unflinching 
patriotism is, in the case of both Romans and Japanese, 
inspired by a “ profound sentiment of nationality,” which is 
itself * the natural outgrowth and necessary complement of an 
equally intense and overruling sentiment of consanguinity.” 
In Rome “the family was regarded as both the germ and 
image of the state;” in Japan “the empire is one great 
family; the family is a little empire.” The Romans and 
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other European nations have outgrown the patriarchal or 
paternal form of government and society; the Chinese and 
Japanese have maintained it, “crystallized into an institu- 
tion” by Confucius. 

It would, of course, be unjust not to acknowledge that in 
many matters there are contrasts as striking as the similarities 
noted. It is, however, not germane to the present pupose to 
consider in detail these differences, any more than to con- 
tinue to indicate likenesses. Enough has been written with- 
out the pretence of exhausting the subject, to show that in a 
great variety of things there are general similarities which 
are remarkable between the old Romans of Pompeii and the 
Japanese of Tokyo. 

It now remains to inquire whether this general resem- 
blance is only accidental, whether the likenesses portrayed 
above are merely superficial. It is undoubtedly true that a 
similar course of investigation and comparison would reveal 
striking resemblances between the old Greeks and the Japa- 
nese in certain lines, especially in the artistic natures ;* it is 
perhaps true that in the same way some, possibly many, 
similarities might be detected between the Japanese and 
other peoples of ancient times. Mr. Percival Lowell 
speaks of the civilization of Japan as “a most interesting 
case of partially arrested development,” in which “the 
nation grew up to man’s estate, keeping the mind of its 
childhood.” But at what stage or stages of the progress of 
civilization was the check received? Mr. Lowell’s “ Soul of 
the Far East,” which is a careful psychological study of 
Oriental, particularly Japanese, characteristics, gives two 
answers which seem too different to be harmonized. In one 
place it is stated that in re paternal government “the inter- 
esting fact about the yellow branch of the human race is, not 
that they had so juvenile a constitution, but that they have 
it; that it has continued practically unchanged from prehistoric 
ages ;” and in another place it is written that “until within 
thirty years Japan slumbered still in the Knight-time of the 
Middle Ages.” And yet these two statements, assigning 
epochs far remote from each other, are only seemingly con- 
tradictory. Both paternalism and feudalism are of barba- 
rous origin and of ancient ancestry. In Europe, paternalism 
reached its full development in the Roman Empire, and fell 
with the fall of that huge structure; then feudalism grew 





* Vide ¢ ‘entury | Magazine Jul y, 182, page 369. 
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up with the increasing power of the Teutonic tribes. In 
Asia, at least in Japan, paternalism and feudalism were 
developed almost together, and thus produced a social and 
political condition which reminds one both of a primitive 
state in the dawn of history and of the medieval times. It 
may therefore not be improper, “striking an average,” or 
“splitting the difference,” to compare Roman and Japanese 
civilizations, which appear to have a resemblance more than 
accidental or superficial. Even the foregoing comparison in 
matters suggested by reading one book, incomplete and im- 
perfect though it be, serves at least to indicate considerable 
of an identity between the inner natures and the outward 
manifestations of the natures of both peoples, and warrants the 
opinion that the Japanese had in their secluded growth suc- 
ceeded in reaching almost the same stage of progress in civil- 
ization as that of the Romans in the early days of the Em- 
pire. 

Moreover, even in the manner in which Japanese civiliza- 
tion was developed there is a remarkable resemblance to Roman 
civilization; for both peoples were inveterate borrowers. 
“Just as frankly as Rome borrowed her models from Greece, 
so did Japan borrow hers from China,” writes Mr. Ernest 
Fenollosa in the June Atlantic Monthly. To China, either 
directly or indirectly through Korea, may be traced the 
origins of Japanese language and literature, law and govern- 
ment, music and art, medicine, pottery, sports, social man- 
ners and customs; and Buddhism and Confucianism, both 
imported, are the sources of Japanese morality and philoso- 
phy. Japan, like Rome, in some cases slavishly copied or 
adopted, in other cases adopted and assimilated, nay, even 
improved, the elements of civilization, but seldom originated. 
If then, “on the whole, and in spite of temperament, it may 
be, we are forced to say that China has played the part of 
Greece for the whole Eastern world,” we may be warranted 
also in saying that Japan has played, is playing, and will 
play the part of Rome for the Orient, not necessarily in the 
establishment of a vast empire, but in the development and 
diffusion of a new and better civilization. 

Thus it will certainly be an interesting study to trace 
more widely and more deeply this line of investigation ; to 
find out how far these evident likenesses enter into the very 
natures of both Romans and Japanese; to ascertain whether 
it is proper to call the Japanese, who in their esthetic natures 
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are truly the “ Asiatic Greeks,” in many, if not most, other 
respects, the “ Romans of the Orient.” It certainly looks as 
if the Japanese civilization, in its isolated development, had 
succeeded in reaching in military, political, social, intellect- 
ual, moral, and religious elements, just about that stage of 
advancement to which the Romans had attained in the last 
days of Pompeii. 











FREE SILVER vs. FREE GOLD. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


A falling market means prostration, panic, paralysis. The 
downward trend of prices is the path to industrial per- 
dition; the upward slope of rising values is the plain road 
back to energy and life, the way out of Darkest America 
into the light of prosperity. This giant evil, falling prices, 
is caused by contraction of the currency, or by increase 
of business and changing conditions of production unbal- 
anced by a due expansion of the currency. The salvation 
of rising prices can be secured by increasing the volume of 
the currency. Gold has caused or permitted a falling mar- 
ket, and carried the nation far on the road to— Hades. For 
thirty years we have had falling prices, with consequent 
oppression of debtors, depression of business, and industrial 
disaster. The train of events has been running to destruc- 
tion. Free silver will reverse the lever, inaugurate a rising 
market, afford a just relief from overweighted debt, and 
stimulate commerce, manufactures, and agriculture to new 
activity. ‘The first silver dollar coined will buy as much as 
a dollar does now. Silver will rise to $1.29 an ounce; no 
one will sell it for less than that sum minus the expense 
of sending it to the mint, because he can have it coined into 
that at the mint. This increase in value to be gained by 
minting silver will bring large amounts of the white metal 
into circulation. The consequent growth of the currency 
volume will raise prices 10, 15, perhaps ultimately 20 per 
cent, relieving debtors and developing business with an 
energy unknown in this country since the period of the war. 
This is the heart of the silver philosophy. 

Gold is the standard of value all over the civilized world ; 
only a few inferior nations like China, Mexico, and Japan 
retain the silver base. Gold has proved more stable than 
silver in reference to labor; commodities have fallen in 
value, not because gold has appreciated, but because inven- 
tion and overproduction have depreciated commodities. The 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 will debase the currency, 
defraud creditors, destroy the credit of the country by an 
a 770 
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act of deliberate repudiation, bring upon our markets a flood 
of American securities from Europe, thereby greatly depress- 
ing their value, drive our gold to foreign parts, place us out 
of relation with the rest of the civilized world, disorganize 
our foreign commerce, derange our entire industrial system, 
temporarily at least, and not improbably produce paralysis 
and panic, giving a new opportunity to the wealthy to buy 
vast masses of property at a fraction of its present worth. 
Such is the core of the gold philosophy. 

It appears to me that there is much of truth on both sides 
of the argument. Gold has advantages and disadvantages, 
and the same is true of silver. If we limit our gaze to the 
evils of the present régime and the benefits of silver, we 
shall become enthusiastic advocates of silver; whereas if we 
contemplate the benefits of gold money and the evils of silver 
we shall be equally warm in support of the present standard. 
The right way is to look with impartial eyeat the advantages 
and disadvantages of each system, to see which on the whole 
will be best for the country, inquiring also if there may not be 
another plan that is better than either the gold or silver or 
bimetallic method. 

If we study the subject in this quiet way, we shall find, 
I think, that our present financial régime is objectionable in 
several decidedly serious aspects : 

1. It leaves the control of the currency volume to chance 
and private manipulation. 

2. It causes or permits a falling market, which leads to 
depression, disaster, and panic, and increases the burden of 
every debt public or private. 

3. It affords opportunities for Wall Street speculators 
to capture millions of wealth produced by the labor of others. 

Against these evils we must credit free gold with giving us 
the benefit of harmonious monetary relations with Europe, 
supplying an automatic base of considerable stability in 
reference to labor, and affording a monetary system which 
enjoys in a high degree the confidence of the capitalistic and 
investing classes. 

When we turn to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1 we find the results would probably be: 

1. The retirement of 5 or 6 hundred millions of gold from 
our monetary resources. 

2. <A possible panic through the fears or the desperate oppo- 
sition of those who have large control of money and industry. 
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3. A vast gift to the owners of silver mines and silver 
bullion here and abroad. 

4. The temporary scaling down of salaries and wages. 

5. Injustice to creditors in respect to all debts contracted 
in recent years under the present standard, including 
depositors in savings banks, as well as more wealthy lenders 
of money. 

6. A just relief to debtors whose obligations were con- 
tracted when prices were much higher than at present. 

7. Anultimate enlargement of the volume of the currency 
accompanied by a rise of prices, stimulation of industry, 
reabsorption of a considerable amount of unemployed labor, 
increase of wages, and a change from general depression to 
general prosperity. 

8. A special benefit to the burdened farmers of the West 
and South, and through them to the whole country. Even 
a creditor may find it better to have a silver debtor who 
can pay than a gold debtor who can’t. 

9. A clearing of the atmosphere, so that other important 
measures may be seen in their true proportions and receive 
the attention that is their due. The victory of free silver 
also involves the triumph of democracy over plutocracy, the 
victory of the great common people over the monopolists and 
the money power. The men who will go into office if free 
silver carries the day are men who believe in making laws 
in the interests of the people and not in the ircerests of 
Wall Street trusts and combinations; their success will mean 
not merely a speedy release from falling prices, but a far 
better chance for securing the public ownership of monopolies 
and for the introduction of the Initiative and Referendum, 
the fundamental institutional reform, because it will consti- 
tute an open doorway for the easy entrance of all other 
reforms. 

10. Free silver legislation alone, without further changes 
in our monetary system, would still leave the control of the 
currency volume to private manipulation and the accidents of 
production, and after the influx of silver had brought prices 
to an equilibrium the country might again be afflicted by a 
falling market with all its consequent evils, and Wall Street 
would again be able, though with more difficulty perhaps than 
at present, to rob the producing masses of their hard-earned 
wealth. 

The free coinage of silver means, of course, the establish- 
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ment of bimetallism, since it is not proposed to destroy the 
free coinage of gold. Just now silver only would be coined 
at 16 to 1, but the time may come in the future, as it has in 
the past, when silver would go to a premium and gold pour 
into the mints. Bimetallism does not necessarily mean that 
both metals will remain in circulation to any considerable 
extent at the same time; it simply means that all who have 
payments to make may choose which of two metals they 
will use for the purpose instead of being confined to one. 

It is true that England, France, Germany, and other leading 
nations are on the gold basis, but it is equally true that the 
gold standard was not established by intelligent action of the 
masses of the people, nor by any action of the people as a 
whole. Financial legislation has been left to the bankers and 
their friends, with the natural result of adopting a-gold base 
because gold money promises, in this age, the most apprecia- 
tion of the dollar and consequent enrichment of the bankers 
who lend four dollars to one they receive on deposit. England 
is the great advocate of the gold standard because she is the 
great creditor nation of the world. 

When we look at the interests of the whole country present 
and future, it appears, in spite of the temporary injustices of the 
change, that free silver plus free gold will be an inprovement 
upon free gold alone. Two metals are harder for speculators 
to manipulate than one, the weight of obligations to the past 
will be lightened, and the rise of prices sure to come after a 
little with the influx of silver, will lift our industries out of 
the slough of despond in which they have floundered so long. 
For these reasons, and the further reason that the trial of 
silver will relieve the mental tension of the people and permit 
them to give their attention to other most vital and urgent 
reforms, it seems probable that in the choice between free 
silver and free gold, free silver should have the preference. 
But such a choice is a choice between two evils; a far better 
system than either could be constructed with a national cur- 
rency carefully adjusted in volume to the movement of busi- 
ness so as to maintain prices at a uniform average, or give 
them a slight upward tendency as occasion might require. 
Such a system, substituting intelligent control of the currency in 
the interests of the whole people for control by accident and 
speculative manipulation, would be a vast improvement upon 
any system that leaves the currency volume and value to the 
mercy of chance and the cunning schemes of financia] Cesars 
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and Napoleons. And if we should add to a national currency 
of regulated volume a system of postal savings banks keeping 
the people’s money safe and lending them funds at low 
interest, we should do more to free them from the unjust 
burdens of overweighted debt and the sluggish industrialism 
of our depressed and panic-stricken age,— yes, infinitely more 
than can be expected from the free coinage of silver. 

Let us examine more fully a few of the matters thus 
briefly hinted at. 

A falling market is a calamity almost as much to be 
deplored as civil war. Itruins merchants, manufacturers, and 
farmers, throws men out of employment, and leads in a 
double way to failure, depression, and panic. A very slight 
fall between the time a merchant or manufacturer buys his 
goods or anaterials and the time he sells, may turn his 
expected profit into a loss. He borrows money to tide him 
over, hoping next year to recover ; but prices fall further the 
following year, and instead of relief he finds the loan an 
ever-increasing weight about his neck. Year after year he 
struggles to regain what he has lost, but prices continue to 
fall and his difficulties to increase, until at last he fails. 
His creditors, sotne of them wrestling like himself with fall- 
ing prices, are further embarrassed by his bankruptcy, and 
their names are soon upon the list of wrecks. Failures and 
the natural impairment of industry due to the discourage- 
ments of a falling market throw many out of work. Hav- 
ing no employment they cannot buy as they used to, and a 
shrinking demand is added to the dangers and perplexities 
of commerce, causing a further fall of prices and new ruin ; 
and so the interacting causes continue their sad work till stop- 
page and destruction reach such vast dimensions that we 
call them panic. We are told sometimes that overproduction 
is the cause of business depression, and sometimes it is true ; 
but generally it is not overproduction, but under-demand or 
lack of ability to buy. There is no overproduction so long 
as human wants remain unsatisfied. The warehouses are full 
of pianos ; it looks as if too many were made, but are there 
not millions of families that would like to have a fine piano? 
It is better to develop the power of purchase than to cut 
down the production, and when a glut has come wholly or 
partly from the shrinkage of the power of purchase, the 
cause should be recognized and an effort made to restore 
the lost power. 
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Falling prices are often unjust to debtors; their debts 
remain the same, but their means of payment shrink. The 
note calls for as many dollars as ever, but the number of 
bushels of wheat or bales of cotton that must be sold to 
get those dollars is double what it was when the money was 
borrowed and the note was written. 

Here is a table that tells the story of the farmers’ falls — 
the Niagara of agriculture : 

VALUE OF AN ACRE’S PRODUCT.! 














| | | | 
1866-70. | 1871-5. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. 1886-00 1893. 
oat SES Pa ‘prey ae a 

i a 12.84 | 11.30 9.62 | 10.25 8.81 | 8.35 
Wheat : , : : 13.16 | 11.90 12.00 | 10.20 9.07 | 6.00 
Oats . ° . ° : 10.92 | 9.81 8.58 | 9.17 7.0 5.75 
Hay . . ‘ ; ‘ 13.28 14.38 1.57 | 1.15 | 10.19 | 10.00 
Cotton . ° : . 28.01 28.55 17.65 | 6.68 | B.84 | W.65 
Total. , ‘ - | 78.21 75.04 59.42 | 56.40 | 49.44 40.75 
Average ‘ ° - | 15.64 | 15.19 11.88 | 11.28 | 9.89 | 8.15 

| | | | 


Such is the history of the thirty years’ war upon the prod- 
ucts of the soil. As the value of an acre’s yield diminishes, 
the value of the acre itself decreases also. Many a man 
who put his savings into farm land years ago, giving a mort- 
gage for the balance of the purchase price, finds to-day that the 
mortgage has swallowed the farm. Suppose he had saved five 
thousand dollars, borrowed five thousand more, and bought 
a ten-thousand-~lollar farm in Kansas, giving a mortgage for the 
money he had borrowed. To-day the farm is not worth the 
face of the mortgage; falling prices have devoured his five 
thousand dollars, and left only the debt. At the start the 
farmer and the mortgagee had equal interests in the farm ; 
now the mortgagee’s interest covers the whole farm, and the 
farmer has nothing. This is a fair example of one of the 
disastrous processes that have been going on all over the 
country, and especially in the West and South, and no one 
can wonder that our people should become desperately hostile 
to a monetary system that causes or permits such evils.? 





1 From'** The Key Note,” by Albert Griffin, p. 197. 

2The entire product of our farms in 1895 was worth less by 6% than in 1873, 
although the increase in the number of hands was about 50%, in the number of acres 
also about one-half, and the product in tons and bushels had grown about 100%. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the extent and effects of falling prices 
in the last thirty years is the fact that, after having paid over four billions 
and a half in interest and principal on the national debt, the Le have still to pay 
more in terms of commodities to settle the remainder of the debt, than would have 
sufficed to cancel the entire debt at its maximum figure just after the Rebellion. 
Upon an average of 25 leading commodities, including land and labor, the debt is 
bigger now than in 1866, in spite of the billions that have been paid on the principal 
since that date. President Andrews of Brown University says: “Our national debt 
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I say causes or permits because there is a dispute whether 
gold has appreciated or not. It is not essential to deter- 
mine that point. It makes no difference whether gold has 
moved away from commodities or commodities have moved 
away from gold; whether gold has appreciated or commodi- 
ties have depreciated or both; the result has been a falling 
market with all its disastrous consequences. A good officer 
does not go away from his troops nor lag behind them, but 
stays with them. The monetary standard is the captain 


on Sept. 1, 1865, was about 2% billions. It could then have been paid off with 18 
million bales of cotton. When it had been reduced toa billion and a quarter 30 
million bales would have been required to pay it.” (‘* An Honest Dollar,” p. 13.) 
Careful estimates by the eminent historian John Clark Ridpath will be found in 
THE ARENA for January, 1896, p. 271. The results briefly stated are as follows: 


AVERAGE PRICES. 
March, 1866. Close of 1895. 


Wheat, per bushel ° , . , ‘ : . $1.90 $ .58 
Flour, per barrel ; 5 ‘ A y ‘ - 1.75 3.50 
Cotton, per lb. . . . . . . . ° 48 O85 
Mess pork, per barrel . ; ‘ y > ° a 8.20 
Sugar, per lb. ‘ ‘ ‘ a . . . . -11125 05 
Wool, per Ib. . , . ° ‘ ‘ : ‘ 53 205 
Beef, percwt. . ‘ . é ; . . - 1.5 9.50 
Bar iron, per Ib. . . J 4 ? * , J 0675 0267 
Superior farm lands, Ohio and Mississippi valley, per acre . 75.00 35.00 
The National Debt, March, 1866, was. . ° : $2,827,868, 959 
The National Debt atthe close of 805 was. . . ‘ 1,126,379, 106 
It will cost more to pay the little debt now than the big one then — 
More of wheat, by about “ . . “ . . 43% 
“« «© flour, “ . P : . ‘ ‘ B38 G 
o | ae, © " > é ° . . 140 % 
. oo. .* , . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 50 &% 
un “ wool, = ° ° ° ° . . 8% 


* bar iron, “ ‘ . . . . . 10 % 

It will cost a little less in sugar (2'¢ %), beef (30%), and land (6%), to pay off the 
remnant of debt; but to pay a billion now will take about double the sugar, beef, and 
land that was required to pay a billion of debt in 1866, and upon the average of the 
nine great staples above mentioned it requires a great deal more of them to pay 
a billion now than it did to pay three billions at the close of the war. 

On the average of all commodities a dollar now will buy 66% more than in 1873, 
and over 100% more than in 1866. These changes have benefited labor in some 
respects — a day’s wages, as a rule, will buy more than in 1873 or 1866, but the disas 
trous effects of falling prices upon productive activity and the distribution of wealth 
have more than counterbalanced the advantages of the change, — the appreciation of 
money is of little avail to the workman out of employment, or the merchant whose 
business has shrivelled into insignificance, or the farmer whose mortgage appreciates 
as fast as the dollar, — the increased power of the dollaris of no use toa man who 
can’t get the dollar; a positive detriment to him when it is that very increase of 
power that crippled his business or threw him out of work, and a terrible disaster 
to the man whose debt grows bigger with the growth of the dollar while the crops or 
uther property with which he expects to pay the debt depreciate and disappear. 

The United States Monetary Commission, Vol. 1, p. 50, says that fall ng prices 
and misery and destitution are inseparable companions;” and our great economist, 
Francis A. Walker, says, “Mr. Balfour was fully justified in saying that ‘a slow 
appreciation of the standard of value is probably the most deadening and benumb 
ing influence which can trouble the springs of enterprise in a nation.’” (American 
Economic Association, Economic Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, April 1896, p. 44.) 

The tables prepared by R. A. Southworth, secretary of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance, show in anether way how fierce has been the fall of prices and how strong 
has been the tendency to pour the product of the country into the laps of the official 
and directing classes. I have taken Cleveland, 1896, instead of Harrison, 1892. 

Lincoln’s salary, 1866, $25,000, equal to 10,310 bushels of wheat. 

Cleveland's salary, 1896, $50,000, equal to 86,000 bushels of wheat. 


Paid to 1866. 1894. 
Congressman . ° . $3,000 = 1,240 bush. wheat. $5,000 = 15,000 bush. wheat. 
Governor . ‘ ° ° $3,000=— 1,240 *“* a 25,000— 15,000 “* - 
Legislator . " ‘ . Saday= ] 2/3** as $7 a day = n= 6s 


Lawyer. ° : . Se acase= , * * 10a case= so = o 
Mr. Southworth has taken the average prices given by the American Almanac, 
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general of industry; at times the oflicer may move a little 
ahead of his troops to lead them against a foe, but he will 
never allow them to march on and on while he lies still or 
moves in the opposite direction, seeing his soldiers demoral- 
ized by his distance from them and making no effort to 
overtake them. 

Falling prices are disastrous, whether they result from the 
movement of business and invention while gold stands still, 
or from the movement of gold while business stands still, or 


but even if the very conservative averages of Prof. Ridpath are taken for the en|- 
culation, the results still show that while the farmer has continually greater difficult) 
in obtaining the means of livelihood, the “ upper classes,” as they are called, obtain 
6 to 8 times as much wealth in return for their services as they did in Lincoln’s time. 
The contrast is not by any means confined to wheat. Some of Mr. Southworth’s 
other figures are as follows: 
Lincoln’s yearly salary 
1864 to 1868 would buy 
ataverage New York Harrison’s salary 





prices 1892 would buy 

Corn ‘ : : > P 18,248 bushels. 100,000 bushels. 
Cotton . ° ‘ . - 132,275 Ibe. 625,000 Ibs. 
Wool é ; ° ° ° 42,356 “ 166,666 ** 
Riee ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 110 tons. 960 tons. 
Butter . 7 : - F 68,870 Ibe. 250,000 Ibe. 
Sugar, raw . ‘ . - 198,708 “* Lilli “ 
Mess — ‘ ‘ . ‘ 959 barrels. 5,263 barrels. 

os reef 1ow 060 = 


° . ° ° f * 
Mr. Southworth remarks that in the early period from 1864 to 1868, when the peo 
ple were comparatively free from private debt, $100 for payment of interest or prin 
cipal could be obtained with 40 bushels of wheat, while now, when the people are 
weighed with debt, it takes 2 or 3 hundred bushels to get the same number of dollars 
that used to be oo with 40 bushels. 

One cause of falling pricesis currency contraction. Some years ago an eminent 
economist went over the history of industrial crises, and found that a contraction of 
the currency was an antecedent factor in every panic that had occurred up to his 
time (Asa Walker’s Political Economy) — not always the initial cause, not always the 
= cause, but always present as at least a part cause of the crises. During the 

ebellion the currency expanded, prices rose, and prosperity was great. Contrac 
tion began with the National Banking Act of 1863, which provided for retiring green 
backs and issuing national bank notes — #90,000 in bank notes for every $100,000 of 
currency cremated —a contraction of 10% on the whole volume of currency, used in 
supplying a basis for the national banks, though population and business were grow 
ing all the time. But this was only the prelude. The curtain rose on the real 
contraction act April 12, 1866, when it was enacted that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be authorized to sell 5-20 bonds and with the proceeds retire 
United States currency. The following table depicts the results: 

















Year. A mens See Sos No. of Failures. Liabilities. 
1263 — 495 $7,899,000 
N64 — 520 8,579,000 
1865 430 17,625,000 
1866 #41,200,000 1,505 53,782,000 
1867 101,778,000 2,386 86,218,000 
1868 473,000,000 2,608 63,774,000 
1869 500,000,000 2,7 75,054,900 
1870 67,000,000 3,551 88,242,000 
1871 35,000,000 2,915 85,250,000 
1872 12,000,000 4,069 121,058,000 . 
1873 1,609,000 5,188 228,499,000 
1874 74,484,000 5,832 155, 238,000 
1875 40,817,000 7,740 201,060,000 
1876 85,000,000 9,092 191,000,000 








National bank notes partly supplied the place of the retired currency, but the 
absolute contraction remaining was still large, and the consequent fall of prices and 
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from the combined effect of the two movements in opposite 
directions. In a competitive society, falling prices and 
disaster are inseparable companions regardless of the cause 
of the falling prices. It is the business of a monetary system 
to adjust itself to changing conditions so as to maintain a 
uniform leyel of prices in reference to the great staple 
commodities on which our industries are based, in order 
that injustice to both debtors and creditors may be avoided, 
wid security giyen to the whole industrial system so far as 
possible. It is perfectly possible for the currency to fulfil this 








embarrassment of business were so severe that by 1873 the accumulated effects pro 
duced a terrible panic from which the country has not even yet entirely recovered. It 
is said that in 1865 labor was fally employed, but by 1873 about 500,000 men were idle; a 
year or so later an army of tramps began to travel, and three years later there were 
more than a million of them on our highways and another million of idle workmen in 
our homes. 

Some of our foremost financiers, including John Sherman, vividly predicted the 
ruin that would follow the contraction of the currency incident to the scheme for 
resuming specie payments. The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 thor- 
oughly Investigated the panic of 1873, and concluded that it was caused by the con 
traction of the currency and consequent fall of prices The Commission says: 

* However great the natural resources of the country, however genial its climate, 
fertile its soil, ingenious and enterprising its inhabitants, or free its institutions, if 
the volume of money is shrinking and prices are falling, its merchants will be over 
whelmed with bankruptcy, its industries will be paralyzed, and destitution and 
distress will prevail.” 

General Ewing, in a strong speech in Congress 17 years ago, estimated that 
the depreciation of values due to contraction amounted to ‘sy of the whole, and that 
the resumption law constituted a practical confiscation of $3,500,000,000 of property. 

The loss to the laboring classes was $3,000,000 a day, or more than $900,000,000 a 

year. 
"Jn recent years, although the currency has not contracted absolutely, but on the 
contrary has increased in volume, yet it has not increased sufficiently to keep pace 
with business and changing conditions of production, so that prices have continued 
to fall, and the industrial thermometer, though showing slight yearly movements up 
and down, has on the whole persisted in a downward course. 

Speaking of the post-contraction period in England, 1819 to 1845, the historian 
Alison says: “* There never was a period in which a greater amount of financial em 
barrassment has been experienced by the Government or more widespread and acute 
suffering endured by the people. Wages were in many trades low, employment 
difficult, suffering general, and yet the period was one of great increase in material 
resources. It may safely be aflirmed that the anxiety and distress which were felt 
during this brilliant period of natural growth have never been surpassed. The 
distress among the mercantile classes for years after the dreadful crisis of 1825 — of 
the agricultural interests during the low prices of 1882-35, and of the whole commu 
nity from 1837 to 1842— was extreme. The extraordinary fact has now been revealed 
by statistical researches that in an age of unbounded wealth and general and long 
continued peace, a seventh part of the whole inhabitants of the British Isles are in 
a state of destitution, while 70,000 persons have among them an income of 200 million 
pounds or $14,000 each per year. Frightful strikes occurred. Crime made unexam 
pled progress, serious detected offences having multiplied sevenfold while population 
increased but 70%.—with rapid growth of wealth and great effort at instruction 
crime has augumented 10 times as fast as the numbers of the people. The coexistence 
of so much suffering in one part of the people with so much prosperity in another 
is unparalleled. Capital exists to profusion, labor adequate to any expansion of 
industry is at hand, yet millions are pining for employment.” Mr. Alison exam 
ines the various theories advanced to account for the above situation (so like the 
story of our own country since the beginning of contraction here), and finally con 
cludes that “the contraction of the currency which was unnecessarily made to 
accompany the resumption of cash payments has been the chief cause of all these 
effects.” Contraction and falling prices oppress the poor, ruin the middle classes, 
and increase the power and affluence of many of the wealthy. Those who control 
large amounts of money are able to take advantage of the distress of others to accu 
mulate vast property for themselves, the power of the dollar and its possessors is 
increased, the congestion of wealth into the hands of a few materially favored, and 
the industrial interests of the nation in every way disastrously affected. Contraction 
and its sister, failure of due expansion, are among the most powerful, insidious, and, 
to the masses of the people, unrecognizable causes of evil that exi+* in this world of 
mischief. 
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purpose by increasing in volume in proportion to the progress 
of business and invention. From1850 to 1866 art and inven- 
tion and business grew marvellously, yet prices did not fall ; 
on the contrary, they rose. After a period of falling prices it 
may be best that the currency should move a little ahead of 
business so that a period of rising prices may follow until 
unemployed labor is reabsorbed and then return to the 
purpose of maintaining a level average of prices. 

The recent issue of 262 millions of bonds in time of peace 
illustrates another serious evil of the present monetary sys- 
tem. The necessity the Government is under of redeeming 
greenbacks in gold upon demand enables scheming men to 
draw large amounts of gold from the treasury and then say 
to the Government, “ Your reserve is getting low; you must 
have gold or you will be in danger of failure to keep your 
promise in respect to specie payments ; issue bonds and get 
the gold back again.” So the schemers get bonds for their 
gold, sell the bonds at a premium, take the greenbacks they 
get for the bonds and draw the gold out of the treasury again, 
till the Government is frightened into a new issue of bonds, 
and soon in an endless chain, with a premium profit for Wall 
Street on every issue of bonds, and nothing but accumulating 
debt for the nation. When bonds are issued in time of war 
the Government gets a substantial equivalent, but these 
millions of bonds that are issued to keep up the gold reserve 
have secured to the people nothing at all of any real worth 
to them. The speculators rendered no service to the Govern- 
ment; they simply drew out gold in order to speculate on 
the bonds that would be issued to get it back. ‘The Govern- 
ment might start with thirty millions of gold in the treasury 
and, through the repetition of the above process, issue a billion 
of bonds, and at the end be just where it started, with thirty 
millions of gold in the treasury, and not a thing te show for 
the billion of debt but the keeping of a foolish promise that 
is of little advantage to any one except the schemers who 
have found out how to gear it to a bond-printing press and 
make it turn the people’s millions into their coffers as fast as 
they dare to turn on the current. 

The danger and injustice of the present system is clear. 
The question is how to correct it. The popular answer 
seems to be, “ Silver, —free coinage of silver at 16 to 1;” in 
other words, put silver where it was prior to 1873, so that any 
one who takes 5714 grains of silver to the mint can have 
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it coined into a dollar, the gold dollar containing 23.22 grains 
of pure gold, or jy of the weight of pure silver above named. 
This plan has some advantages and some disadvantages. 

In the first place the coinage of silver at 16 to 1 will 
probably drive gold to a premium, and our 5 or 6 hundred 
millions of gold money will mostly desert us. It is true that 
during three-quarters of this century, from 1800 to 1873, the 
ratio between gold and silver remained substantially station- 
ary, being within a fraction of 16 to 1 year after year and 
decade after decade, although the relative output per year 
varied from less than 30 cents’ worth of gold for each $1 
worth of silver to $2.60 worth of gold for each $1 worth of 
silver, or, measuring by weight, the output varied from 6 
ounces of silver for each ounce of gold mined the same year 
to 56 ounces of silver for each ounce of gold.’ 

In 1873, however, the ratio began a steep ascent, and silver 
now stands at 30 to 1. The reason that the two metals kept 
the same ratio under such diverse conditions of production 
lay in the fact that the free coinage of both created a 
demand for both that, in reference to mining possibilities, was 
practically unlimited. When silver was demonetized the 
demand for it greatly diminished ; instead of commercial 
demand plus monetary demand there was left only the 
commercial demand. At the same time the monetary de- 
mand for gold was intensified, since it had to do duty for 
silver as well as itself; the result was that gold rose in 
value and silver sank. If the monetary demand for silver 
were re-established, silver would rise in value; if it were 
re-established in the chief nations of Europe as well as in 
America, it would again become possible to keep the two 
metals at a ratio close to 16 to 1. But if silver is remone- 
tized only in America, leaving gold alone in possession of the 
monetary demand of western Europe, it seems likely that the 
great disparity of demand for the two metals which will still 
exist in the civilized world will prevent silver from fully 
recovering its former position in reference to gold. Impartial 
students of the question believe that American remonetiza- 
tion would bring silver up te about 20 to 1, in which case the 
intrinsic value of a silver dollar would be about ¢ of the 
value of the present gold dollar. A gold dollar melted would 








8 For the facts in respect to variations of output and ratio most admirably tabu- 
lated, see the speech of Hon. Chas. A. Towne of Minnesota in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Feb. 8, 1896. See also Atkinson’s “ Bimetallism” and the files of the 
Bimetallist and the American. 
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then be worth about 20 cents more than its coin value, and 
gold would go out of circulation, except so far as it might be 
bought at a premium in order to pay interest or principal on 
obligations expressly payable in gold. The loss of our gold 
money may cause temporary trouble, although not as much 
as might at first appear, for the reasons that only a small 
portion of the gold is in actual circulation, and that even if 
it were all in circulation, the knowledge of a rapid influx of 
silver would do much to prevent the fall of prices that would 
ordinarily result from such a shrinkage of the currency. It 
must be remembered that we don’t certainly know what gold 
will do. In 1878 great financiers predicted that the coinage 
of 50 millions of silver under the Bland Bill would drive our 
gold across the sea; yet we have put 548 millions of silver 
into circulation in specie or certificates under the limited 
coinage acts of 1878 and 1890, and from 1878 to 1892, the 
period of most rapid coinage of silver, we imported 100% 
more gold than we exported, whereas, since the practical 
stoppage of silver coinage in 1891, we have exported 
231} millions of gold in excess of our imports. The proba- 
bility is, however, that the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
will have a different effect from limited coinage in respect 
to the movement of gold. The limited coinage bills did not 
permit the Government to pay its bonds and redeem the whole 
currency in silver; gold remained the base in chief, the 
ruling standard of value; but free and unlimited coinage of 
silver will change the base to silver entirely, for a time at 
least, since silver is cheaper at 16 to 1 than gold, and even the 
great additional demand consequent on opening the mints to 
silver can hardly be expected to lift it from 30 to 1 to a level 
with gold at 16 to 1 so long as the mints of Europe are free 
to gold only and the relative production of gold and silver 
remains substantially as at present. 

So long as we have an unlimited demand for both gold and 
silver while Europe has an unlimited demand for gold only, 
it is likely that silver will come to us and gold will go to 
Europe. I do not see anything alarming in this, however. 
Gold has been going to Europe pretty fast in recent years 
anyway, and the movement will become less dangerous 
rather than more so when silver is pouring from the mint to 
take its place. Moreover, if 5 or 6 hundred millions of gold 
emigrates to Europe rapidlp, it will be apt to raise prices and 
develop industry in Europe thereby creating a new demand for 
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our products and indirectly benefiting us far more than the 
gold in our vaults. 

On the other hand, I see no reason to fear any tremendous 
inflation of silver. A very large part of the population of the 
globe use silver money; even Europe has over a billion of 
silver money coined at 15} to 1,a higher ratio than ours. No 
doubt mining will be stimulated and a good part of the yearly 
product will come to us together with considerable amounts 
of bullion, ete., now in existence. But there seems no reason to 
fear an avalanche; the very necessity of minting and the 
time consumed therein will prevent the extremely violent 
inflation predicted by some, mostly those who seem to be 
anxious to find something to be scared about. The idea 
that free silver will debase our currency to one-half its 
present value is also without foundation. It would do so if 
silver remained at its present value, but it will not remain at 
its present value, when the present commercial demand is 
increased by an unlimited monetary demand. 

In the second place, free coinage at 16 to 1 means a munifi- 
cent gift to the owners of silver. Those who are first in 
the procession to the mints will receive a full dollar’s worth 
at present prices for each 53 cents’ worth of silver they offer 
for coinage. As prices rise the profit will become less, but it 
is thought by high authorities that the purchasing power of 
the silver dollar will not fall below 80 or perhaps 85 cents of 
the present standard, so that even the owners of silver 
do not go early to mint—the owners of silver mines, for 
example — will be legislated into a clear profit of 50%, an 
unearned increment of one-half. The free-coinage law will 
increase the value of silver mines 50% ; and if it is bad policy 
to legislate millions to Wall Street via an issue of bonds, it 
seems equally wrong to legislate millions to mine-owners. 

In the third place, free silver means injustice respecting all 
debts contracted under the present standard. It is just that 
the man who borrowed in 1870 should pay in silver if he 
chooses, but the man who borrowed last year ought to pay in 
last year’s money; if he is allowed ‘to pay in silver his 
creditor is cheated as much as the debtor of 1870 is cheated 
by compelling him to pay in gold. The gold dollar is dis- 
honest in respect to such a debtor, and the silver dollar will 
be dishonest in respect to recent debts. The gold dollar is a 
200-cent dollar in respect to former debts, and the silver coin 
will be a 53 to 85 cent dollar in respect to recent debts. If 
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your brother borrows 100 yards of cloth of you, and before he 
comes to return it you legislate the yard-stick up to 72 inches 
in place of 36, so that he has to give you twice as much 
cloth as you lent him, you would do just what legislation and 
conditions have done with the gold measure; and if the 
borrower legislated the yard-stick down to 19 or 29 inches 
before he paid back the cloth, he would do just what free 
silver will do with the dollar in respect to recent debts paya- 
ble by those in present possession of silver or by general 
creditors respectively. The probability seems to be that free 
silver will bring back the prices of 1892 or 1893. From April, 
1893, to April, 1896, debts were scaled up 18%. If the silver 
dollar rose to 82 cents of the present standard it would put 
things back where they were at the beginning of 1893, doing 
some injustice to creditors of 1893 to 1896, giving debtors of 
1892 their rights, and affording partial relief to debtors of 
longer standing. 

In the fourth place, wages and salaries will be scaled down 
by free silver. Prices will rise sooner than wages, and the 
workman will get less for his day’s work than he gets now. 
The ultimate effect upon labor, however, will be beneficial 
through the stimulation of industry, the increase of employ- 
ment, and the consequent rise of wages. 

The great advantage of free silver lies in the fact that it 
will introduce an era of expanding currency and rising prices 
in place of the falling market that has so long depressed us. 
Although the immediate effect of free silver may be to lessen 
the volume of the currency by driving our gold away, yet 
very soon the influx of silver will more than make good the 
loss of the gold and the volume will rapidly expand.‘ The 





41 hear it said sometimes by men who regard the world and the English lan 
guage simply as accessories of the gold standard and means for its defence, that 
free silver will mean a contraction of the currency to the extent of at least 700 
millions of purchasing power, 500 millions of gold lost, and the remainder of 
our 1,500 millions depreciated 20% or more; and as the world’s total production of 
silver is only about 200 millions a year, they say it would take 3 years and a half 
to bring the currency up to its present volume even if all the gold produced 
comes to our mints, which it wil! hardly do, since much of it will be needed in 
the arts. There is some weight in this argument, but it is greatly exaggerated. 
There is a vast amount of silver already mined which would come to the mints 
under the stimulus of 50 to 100 % a. It is estimated that 800 millions would 
quickly come from foreign countries, and there are considerable quantities in 
‘A merica. There are 450 millions in the United States vaults which could be used 
to replace the gold; most of it could be put into circulation. A small part of it 
as a reserve would be sufticient to float the currency just as it is with the gold 
standard. Then the | of silver would be immensely stimulated, and it is 
quite probable that a good deal of silver here and abroad that is not in the 
form either of money or bullion would be melted up and taken to the mints. At 
one time prior to 1873, when silver had still the right of free coinage, its produc 
tion was 80 small compared with that of gold that it went to a s ight premium 
above the existing ratio—a premium of 3 cents on a dollar. The result was that 
silversmiths melted up the dollars because the silver they could get out of a silver 
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consequence will be that prices will rise, commerce and 
manufactures will be encouraged, labor will be in demand, 
many who are unemployed will get work, competition for 
employment will become less severe, wages will rise, and, in 
the end, workingmen will be benefited as well as merchants 
and manufacturers.’ 

Debtors who have been wronged by the shrinkage of prices 
will secure at least a partial justice and be able to pay off 
their notes and mortgages with something like a fair equiva- 
lent for what they got when they borrowed. 

These are great advantages, and I do not wonder that the 
farmers of the West and South believe them weighty enough 
to overbalance all the possible evils of free silver. It must 
be admitted, however, that these evils are not insignificant. 
Even the expansion of the currency, the great benefit free 


dollar was 3 % more than the silver bullion they could buy for a dollar. It is fair 
to suppose that a premium of 50 to 100 % in favor of money would bring the melting 
pot into requisition the other way round, and silver utensils and ornaments, espe 
cially of the plainer sort, will be melted for the mint. 


5 That a gradual and moderate increase in the volume of money ata rate of increase 
——s the growth of business and invention tends to elevate prices and stimulate 
industry is fundamental in political economy. John Stuart Mill, McCulloch, Jevons, 
Ricardo, Bonamy Price, Francis Walker, and many other eminent authorities clearly 
affirm and fully illustrate the principle. 

The currency volume may be enlarged without lifting prices, for the opposing 
tendencies of increasing business and improved production may overcome the lifting 
tendencies of expanding money volume. And even when the expansion exceeds 
the development of business and invention, the habits of the people in respect to the 
use of money may change so as to neutralize wholly or in part the price-lifting 
power of the overlapping expansion. The very increase of money may increase the 
demand for it; people have been getting along without it, but when it comes it finds 
an _— fully equal to the banquet. Notwithstanding all this the tendency of ex 
panding currency is to raise prices. A given expansion may not raise prices in pro 
portion, may not raise them at all, because opposing forces neutralize the lifting effect. 
or may even fail to prevent a fall of prices because the expansion was not sufficient 
to cancel the power of opposing influences; but expansion tends all the while to pro- 
duce a rising market, just as the buoyancy of the air tends to produce ascent though 
gravity may overcome it. A contracting currency or a currency that fails to increase 
as fast as business and production develop, tends to cause falling prices, and an ex 
panding currency that grows faster than business and invention tends to raise prices, 
and will surely do so if the expansion is continued with sufficient vigor and persist- 
ence. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the silver discoveries of South America enormously 
increased the volume of the precious metals, prices rose materially and marked 
prosperity resulted. In his “ History of the Precious Metals”’ Mr. Jacob concludes 
that the increase of the money supply during the first generations after the discov 
ery of America amounted to about 500 %, and that prices rose almost in the same de- 

ree. Subsequent investigations have reduced the estimate of price change, Prof. 
eslie deciding that prices rose about 200 %. The new sijJver gave the people the 
habit of using more money, population was growing all the time, old induetries were 
developed and now ones started, so that the increased demand for money absorbed 
a part of its potency, leaving but 40% to become effective in raising prices. 

In 1850 the simultaneous discovery of the gold mines of California and Australia 
poured a flood of gold into the markets of the world, and the result was a gradual 
rise of prices and large prosperity. 

During the American Revolution the Continental Congress issued fund after 
fund till 18 millions of silver were replaced by over 300 millions of paper. The ex 
pansion was too great and too rapid; prices rose till a colonel’s pay would scarcely 

yuy oats for his horse; they rose too fast. The money waves came so fast and so 
large that instead of stimulating industry they abused and maltreated it like one who 
attempts to bathe in the surf when the waves are high with storm. 

In the Rebellion the North was careful to issue new money in moderate volumes, 
prices gradually rose and industry was energized as never before. The South, on the 
contrary, issued its money too fast, and in the later years of the war the over issue, 
together with the probability of the collapse of the Confederacy and its consequent 
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silver offers, is not likely to come in the gradual way that 
such expansion ought to come. There will be first a sudden 
contraction of half a billion or more, and then a very rapid 
expansion to an unknown extent. These sudden changes 
are bad; jolts are no better for a nation than for an indi- 


vidual; to fall over a precipice or go up in a eyclone is not 


altogether wholesome for a man or for society. Moreover, 
when the climax has been reached prices will begin to fall 
again, and Wall Street syndicates will begin to play with 
silver as they do with gold to-day. It is true that since 1873 
the price of silver has kept pretty nearly even with the 
average of commodity prices, falling as they fell, but it must 
be remembered that silver monetized cannot be expected to 
behave like silver demonetized. Remonetization will vastly 
increase the demand for silver and lift its value materially. 


inability to enforce the legal-tender quality of its paper, caused such an abnormal 
rise of prices that it took $1,200 to buy a pair of boots in Richmond. 

In the French Revolution the assignats were issued by tens of thousands of mill 
ions of francs and prices again rose too fast. 

During the early years of the Napoleonic wars (1793-1797) England was in a most 
alarming condition. Her money had fled (as our money did at the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, as metallic money always does in time of calamity), a financial strin 
gency crippled her business, a panic swept over her commerce, and ended in a run 
on the bank and mutiny in the fleet. The Government was induced to give relief by 
loans to the business classes, and was at last in 1797 compelled to suspend specie 
payments and rely entirely on a paper currency. Immediately the business of the 
nation revived, and for 18 years England enjoyed unparalleled prosperity in spite of 
the heavy drain of the war. And she might have retained her industrial glory for- 
ever had she retained the policy of supplying the people with an abundant currency 
and raising revenue by a heavy income tax and continued the public employment and 
direction of all the surplus labor in the country, not in army and navy as during 
the war, but in the construction of roads, parks, buildings, and all manner of 
public improvements. But in 1816 she demonetized silver for amounts beyond $10, 
provided for the resumption of specie payments by a bill passed in 1819, and in prep 
ation therefor began to fund the paper currency into public bonds. Prices immedi. 
ately Segan to fall. Profits and wages declined. Riots broke outin manufacturing 
towns, and agricultural laborers burned cornstacks and hayricks, for which some of 
them were hanged. The ruined farmers petitioned the Government for loans at low 
interest, based on land and crops, but they were told the trouble was with the tariff; 
but years of tariff and no tariff were alike disastrous. Prices fell 30 to 40% and 
harvests were abundant, yet the laboring classes were unableto get bread. The net 
results of the contraction and accompanying fall of prices were wreckage, poverty 
decades of misery, enormous growth of the fortunes of the wealthy, and ruin of all 
others. The story is told with so much power by the historian Alison that I will 
quote a few sentences from “ England in 1815 and 1845.” Speaking of the period of 
expansion from the suspension of specie payments to the beginning of contraction, he 
says: “The next 18 years were the most glorious and, taken as a whole, the most 
prosperous which Great Britain had ever known. Ushered in by a combination of 
circumstances the most calamitous, both with reference to external security and 
internal industry, it terminated in a blaze of glory and a flood of prosperity which 
has never since the beginning of the world descended upon any nation. Agriculture, 
commerce, and manufacture had increased in unparalleled ratio, the landed proprie- 
tors were in affluence, and wealth to an unheard-of extent had been created among 
the farmers.” Every class in the community, you see, had prospered under expan- 
sion. 

In his “‘ Essay on Money” David Hume wrote: 

“It is certain that, since the descovery of the minesin America, industry has 
increased in all the nations of Europe, except in the possessors of the mines; and this 
may be justly ascribed, among other reasons, to the increase of gold and silver. 

“ Accordingly we fee] that, in every kingdom into which money begins to flow in 
greater abundance thansformerly, everything takes a new face; labor and industry 
gain life, —the merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent 
and skilful, and even the farmer followsthis ploughawith greater alacrity and attention.” 
Commenting upon these passages Francis Walker says. 

* I think that in the foregoing remarks Mr. Hume even understates the advantage 
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The closing of the mints of India changed the value of silver 
from 70 to 50 cents in four days, and there is little doubt 
that the opening of the mints of the United States will lift it 
from 53 to 80 or perhaps 85 cents. The growth of popula- 
tion and business will continually intensify the monetary de- 
mand for silver, while education, invention, discovery, and in- 
dustrial combination continually diminish the cost of commodi- 
ties. At the same time capitalistic schemers will try to con- 
trol the mines and corner the bullion, and there is little doubt 
that after a time falling prices will begin again with all their 
distressing consequences. 

It is frequently urged against free silver that it will inter- 
fere with foreign trade; our money will not be good in 
Europe, they say, if they have the gold standard and we 
have silver or bimetallism. This objection appears. to have 
little weight. Itis not necessary that our money should be 


of a metallic inflation. In addition to all which he alleges, there is the important 
consideration of the effect of such a cause upon the burden of existing indebtedness, 
both public and private. The world is always in bonds to the generations that have 
preceded, The industry, the activity, the enterprise of the generation upon the 
stage are heavily weighted by obligations to the past. These obligations cannot be 
repudiated, they cannot be intentionally lightened by act of government, under im 
pulse from the debtor class, without social and economic retributions that will pro- 
duce a mischief far outweighing any benefits which may be in view in such ill-advised 
measures. But when the effect is brought about by natural means, if not too sudden 
and violent in operation, I believe it to be wholly beneficial and harmonious economi- 
cally. That the great silver discoveries of the 16th and 17th centuries, diminishing 
the weight of feudal burdens, cutting down the effective revenues of existing dynas 
ties, and reducing the weight of obligations derived from the past, had an influence 
wholly in additien to that mentioned by Mr. Hume, in not only extending commercial 
activity, but lifting society and industry. to a new and higher plane, seems to be 
beyond question.” 

One remark in this paragraph may need explanation, perhaps criticism. It 
is true that a just obligation of the same weight that it was at the start ought not to 
be lightened by law at the impulse of the debtor acting from selfish motives, but it 
is not true that obligations which have increased in weight should not be reduced to 
their original weight by act of law, nor is it true that any law diminishing the press- 
ure of the past would not be justifiable if the mptive of those enacting it was the 
sublic good. If it is a good thing to have the burden of existing indebtedness 
lightened by chance, then it is a good thing to lighten the burden by intelligent action 
provided the motive is really the public welfare and not selfish advantage. 

President Walker also says in “Economic Studies,” vol. i., No. 1, already referred to: 

“With a moderate progressive increase of the money supply and a general 
upward tendency of prices, it can hardly fail to result that the man of business, 
whether manufacturer or merchant, will be readier to assume the initiative, will be 
more courageous and hopeful, will display greater enterprise and energy, that when 
prices are falling. 

M. Chevalier says thatthe increase of money aids those who live by present labor 
and hurts those who live by past labor, and is “‘ progress.’”’ J. R. McCulloch says that 
inflation lightens principal and interest of public debt, and he favorsa gradual reduc- 
tion of the burden of debts, through natural increase of precious metals, to promote 
industry, and diminish the obligations which press on the producing classes. While, 
like a fall of rain after a long course of dry weather, it may be prejudicial to certain 
classes, it is beneficial to an incomparaply greater number, including all who are 
actively engaged in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking generally, of great public 
or national advantage.”’ 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons says (‘ Investigations into Currency and Finance,” pp. 
96-7.) : 

“1 cannot but agree with McCulloch that, putting out of sight individual cases of 
hardship, if such exist, a fall in the value of gold must have, and I should say has 
had already a most powerfully beneficial effect. It loosens a country, as nothing else 
could, from its old bonds of debt and habit. It throws increased rewards before all 
who are making and acquiring wealth, sometimes at the expense of those who are 
enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active and skilful classes of the community 
to new exertions.” 
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good in Europe; foreign commerce is carried on by means of 
bills of exchange. Balances are settled with commodities, 
when gold is used it is used as a commodity, not as money ; 
as bullion, not as coin. It could be used in the same way no 
matter what sort of a home-currency we had. If it could 
not be had in this country, a cargo of wheat, beef, cotton, or 
other commodity could be sent over the sea, sold in Europe 
for coin or bullion or bills, and the debt settled with that. 
Such shipments of commodities are the fundamental facts in 
international commerce. It is upon such facts that bills of 
exchange are based. Foreign exchanges would go on all 
right without an ounce of gold. A change to free silver 
will make our demand for silver greater than the demand in 
Europe, and our demand for gold less than the demand in 
Europe ; wherefore silver will come to us and gold will go 
from us. Until wages rise in equal proportion with the rise 
of prices, free silver will give our manufacturers a greater 
advantage in foreign markets than they now possess. But 
ultimately, when conditions have had time to adjust them- 
selves to the new system, our foreign commerce will show no 
change or very little change in consequence of free silver. 
Our foreign trade is only 4% of our whole business at any 
rate, and is of small importance compared to our internal 
affairs. In respect to the use of money in other lands, there 
is little room for doubting that after gold and silver have re- 
adjusted themselves and reached an equilibrium our money 
will be taken in Europe at the same value it has here; and if 
it were not so it will always be easy to obtain letters of credit, 
which are in fact at present the ordinary means of obtaining 
funds and making payments while journeying in foreign 
lands. 

Another objection far more serious is the belief of many 
wealthy and influential men, even among the wisest and 
best, that the motive of free silver is confiscation, that it 
means great disturbance and possible panic, aud that it is the 
lirst step in a campaign of anarchy and ruin.’ It is difficult 

61f the uncontradicted newspaper reports of Andrew D. White’s letters and 
interviews truly represent him, he has gone to absurd extremes, asserting that the 
free coinage of silver is confiscation, anarchy, and socialism. When Andrew D. 
White was president of Cornell University, he was regarded as a man of high intelli- 
gence and upright character. His address called ‘* The Message of the Nineteenth 
Century to the Twentieth ” is one of the noblest things in the language, calling atten- 
tion to the national danger of allowing the pursuit of wealth to become the idea) of 
our youth ; but if President White really wrote the letter ascribed to him he must 
have lost one or other of the fine qualities above mentioned. A man of high intelli- 
gence would know in the first place that anarchy and socialism are precise opposites, 


and that no single idea or measure could be both anarchistic and socialistic at the 
same time ; and a man of high character would not endeavor to frighten the people 
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to understand how men of high intelligence and liberal 
thought can hold such views, but the fact that they do con- 
stitutes another danger in the path of silver. If the capital- 
ists of the East cannot be made to see that the motives of 
the free-silver movement on the part of the bulk of the 
people at ‘least is justice and not confiscation, public policy 
for the whole country and not simply class legislation, they 
may go to great lengths in their opposition and in their 
efforts to render free coinage of no avail. A small group of 
great capitalists can at any time by acting in concert in the 
withdrawal of loans, tying up money, manipulating stocks 
and bonds and and gold, flooding the market with securities, 
produce a flurry or a panic. And even without concerted 
design, if capital believes free silver will cause a panic, that 
of itself is one strong reason to fear that it may cause a 
panic —such belief and free silver together may bring a 
panic, though free silver in a reasonable community might 
have no such effect. At the worst, however a panic would 
not last— the rise of prices would speedily check it and 
turn the tide of affairs toward prosperity. 

As to the predicted deluge of American securities from 
Europe, I do not think it probable— there may be an effort 
to sell American stocks, but if any large mass is put on the 
market the price will fall and the majority of holders will 
then withdraw their securities, knowing that if they insist on 





by the use of a parcel of scareful words which he knew were falsely applied. A poli- 
tician might do that, but a wise, fair-minded man would tell the people how and why 
he thought free silver would do harm, and rely upon their sense of justice to do the 
right thing. 

So far as confiscation is concerned, it is true that free silver will injure the 
owners of recently contracted obligations; but no law was ever passed for the public 
good that did not injure some individuals or some class of individuals, and the con 
fiscation caused bv free silver will be but a drop in the bucket to the confiscation that 
has been caused by the gold standard, or to the confiscation that will be prevented 
from consummation by the coinage of silver. 

If a debtor votes for silver believing that it will release him from a just indebted- 
ness, and that belief constitutes the motive of his vote, he is a scoundrel and a repu- 
diator; but if he believes that silver will simply reduce his debt to its original size, 
and prevent his creditor from getting more than his due, his ballot is that of an 
honest man; and if in addition he thinks free silver will change depression to pros- 
perity and benefit the country as a whole, his vote is the vote ofa patriot. 

Suppose that you should borrow 100 yards of cloth from me, which I should 
measure off with a yard-stick 36 inches long, and before you returned the cloth I 
should legislate the yard-stick up to 72 inches, or should fail to enact proper measures 
to check a tendency of the stick to expand, so that by deliberate fraud or by unpre- 
vented expansion the yard-stick came to be 72 inches long,and when you brought 
back your 100 yards of cloth, as long a piece as you had Sirrowed, I said, “* That 
won’t do; yqu’ll have to get some more cloth; that’s only half enough,” and you at 
last puzzled out what was the matter and discovered that the yard-stick had in- 
creased in length, and you said, “ This is all wrong; if you did it intentionally it is a 
fraud; and if you did not intend this result it will still be a fraud for you to insist 
on receiving twice as much as you gave; I shall write a few words on the statute 
book that will reduce that yard-stick to its former dimensions.” Would you not be 

ustified in such action? I think you would, and I believe that the farmers of the 
Vest and South do not intend to vote for confiscation, but for justice and the public 
good. Their self-interest coincides on the whole with equity and the welfare of the 
nation, and their votes will be the votes of righteous men. 
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selling they will get little or nothing, while if they wait till 
the new silver can make itself felt the renaissance of business 
will swell the profits of the railroads and other enterprises 
and their stocks will be worth more than ever. It is divi- 
dends and earning power, not the gold standard, that con- 
stitute the value of railway stock. If Europe should insist 
on getting rid of large blocks of American stock, why, our 
own people can buy them at a low figure, bringing back the 
ownership of our industries to this country; and keeping the 
profits of the subsequent rise of values on American soil. 
One of the stro.gest reasons for wishing success to the 
free-silver movement is that it will clear the air and will put 
in office the representatives of the producing classes. The 
West and South, the most progressive part of our people, 
have become convinced that in free silver.lies their hope ; 
until they have tried it they will think of little else, so that 
it will be a good thing to get the silver question settled in 
order that other burning questions may have a chance to secure 
the attention they merit. At the best silver cannot cure the 
evils of monopoly. The monopolist can fix his own prices 
whatever your currency may be; he will tax you his hun- 
dreds of millions a year just the same with silver as with 
gold. Free silver will not make the Government honest, nor 
destroy partisanship and political roguery, nor abolish the 
slums, nor overcome the liquor traffic, nor free our country 
from the aristocracy of wealth. Even in respect to the 
redistribution of labor free silver can do but little compared 
with what ought to be done. The main cause of panic and 
depression was not the demonetization of silver, but the lack 
of any intelligent method of redistributing labor displaced 
by combinations or inventions and the absence of any in- 
telligent plan of adjusting the movement of the volume 
of the currency to the movement of business. Every inven- 
tion throws men out of work, so does the formation of trusts 
and combinations. There is plenty of work to be done if 
those who want work would go to the right place and do the 
right thing; but labor has much inertia. Every man wants 
to go back to work at the old trade and in the same place or 
near it, and he sits down and waits for something to turn up. 
Free silver will stimulate industry for a time and give a little 
temporary relief, but it does not go to the root of the trouble, 
nor will it supply any adequate means of adjusting the move- 
ment of the volume of our currency with the movement of 
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business. The diffusion of wealth by wise taxation, ete., the 
protection of children from vicious influences, there distribu- 
tion of displaced labor, and the elevation of our laboring 
classes, the purification of government, the removal of private 
monopoly in land, transportation, and the means of produc- 
tion, a better system of banking, railroading, telegraphing, 
—all these and others of the great questions of the day may 
get a proper hearing when free silver is disposed of. 

On the whole it appears that the rise of prices and conse- 
quent stimulation of industry so that it may be able to climb 
out of the slough of depression in which it has wallowed so 
long, together with the hope that the victory of free silver will 
clear the air and allow the problems of monopoly, good 
government, etc., to come to the front, at the same time turn- 
ing the plutocrats out of office, or at least replacing the pres- 
ent incumbents with men more fully in sympathy with the 
people’s interests, constitute sufficient reasons to wish that sil- 
ver may carry the day, in spite of the temporary dangers, dis- 
advantages, and injustices incident to the change. It seems, 
however, exceedingly unfortunate that the attention of the 
people should have been directed to silver so strongly as it 
has. As between free silver and a continuance of the present 
monetary system, the silver is probably preferable if we look 
to remote as well as to immediate results ; but if we ask the 
broader question, “ What sort of a monetary system should we 
adopt?” free silver is not the answer any more than free gold. 

Under a strong and stable government able to enforce its 
legal-tender laws the most important monetary fact is the 
movement of the volume of the currency; control of this 
movement means the control of prices, and the control 
prices involves the power to command prosperity or panic.’ 
A matter of such moment should not be left to chance or 
private manipulation. Free gold leaves the volume of the 
currency to be determined by chance and speculation, and 
therefore leaves prices and prosperity to accident and Wall 
Street. Free silver will ultimately do the same. A scien- 





7See notes2 and 5. It is sometimes said that credit will expand to take the place of 
money, so that a decrease of the currency does not necessarily affect prices. This 
may be so in some cases, but as a rule it is, as President Walker remarks, “a question 
whether the operations of credit are not less active, rather than more active, when 
contraction of the currency is going on than when the currene y is undergoing a mod 
erately progressive increase.” (‘ Economic Studies,” vol. i., No. 1, pages 44-5). Con 
traction depresses business, and meh are less willing’ to give cre dit, more insistent on 
cash, when trade is bad and danger is ahead, than when business is brisk and the 
sea is smooth. Walker, Price, and other leading economists declare that the credit 
system may modify but does not destroy the relation between currency volume and 
price, there being a large field of exc hange in which cash and credit are required. 
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tific money needs more than a gold or silver or bimetallic 
base; it needs intelligent regulation of the movement of 
the volume of the currency in reference to the movement of 
business, so as to keep the average of agricultural, commercial, 
manufacturing prices at a uniform level, or on a gradual 
upward slope when necessary to overcome depression and 
industrial disturbance. 

Again, it is unwise for the nation to promise to redeem its 
money in any one commodity or any two commodities. Two 
are better than one, but twenty, thirty, forty, ete., are better 
than two. The moment the Government promises to redeem 
in one specific commodity, schemers will begin to speculate 
in that commodity, trying to corner it, seeking to establish 
an endless chain of bond issues and speculative profit, 
endeavoring to enhance its value by controlling its produc- 
tion, etc., so as to increase the value of the debts that are 
owing to them. The nation should not promise payment in 
gold or silver or any other specified commodity, but should 
simply guarantee the holders of national greenbacks that a 
dollar in United States currency shall pay fora dollar’s worth 
of taxes or government service, shall buy a dollar’s worth of 
any commodity that is in the market, and shall cancel a dol- 
lar’s worth of debt public or private,—shall be, in other 
words, a full legal tender without exception, and shall be 
enforced as such in every court of justice in the land. 

It is also unwise to dig silver and gold out of the ground 
at enormous cost in order that the precious product may be 
used for a purpose that can be answered as well or better by 
a product that is almost costless. Paper at less than 1 cent 
an ounce will do the work of money better than gold worth 
more than $20 an ounce. Is it not folly to coin the gold and 
bury it in vaults, or scatter it over the world in the fine dust 
that wears from its surface as it passes from hand to hand 
and counter to counter? Better reserve the gold for pur- 
poses paper cannot serve, — beautiful watch-cases, fine table 
service, etc., where it will last practically forever. 

It appears that a wise monetary system would include (1) 
a national currency redeemable in service, a full legal tender 
in every market and for every debt, adjusted to the movement 
of business by means of intelligent regulation of its volume, 
and beyond the reach of accident or private manipulation ;* 








8 Metallic money may be used together with paper, and it may possess an 
** intrinsic ’’ value equal to its coin value or it may not; the important matters are 
that the volume of the currency should be intelligently regulated in the public interest, 
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(2) a system of postal savings banks, wherein the savings of 
the people would be absolutely safe, and from which the 
farmer could borrow money on his land at the same rate 
of interest that a banker pays when he borrows on his 





and that the nation should not promise to redeem in one or two specific commodities 
subject to private control. If it is thought best to retain metallic redemption, then 
the nation should become the owner of the gold and silver mines, so that it may be 
able to protect its currency from speculation. But in truth metallic redemption is 
unnecessary and unwise; the use of “intrinsic”? money for domestic business is 
a needless waste; paper money and alloy with commodity redemption or labor 
redemption will do exactly as well and better if the volume is properly regulated. 

John Stuart Mill and Ricardo, Bonamy Price, and President Walker, in fact the 
whole line of leading political economists expressly declare that neither intrinsic 
value nor redemption in coin is necessary to constitute good money, it being 
perfectly easy for any stable government to maintain the exchange value of paper 
money by making it a legal tender and regulating its volume. (See Mill’s Polit. Econ. 
and Walker’s “‘ Advanced Course,” where the conclusions of Price, Ricardo, and 
other eminent economists are cited.) 

Those who oppose a paper currency containing no promise to pay gold or silver 
are fond of calling it “ irredeemable,” but that is a very misleading description ; it is 
redeemable in service, for the nation promises to take every dollar of it in payment 
for a dollar’s worth of governmental service, — that is involved in making the paper 
receivable for taxes; itis redeemable in commodities, for the nation agrees that its 
courts shall enforce every dollar of it as full legal tender for a dollar’s worth of any 
thing in the market and for the payment of a dollar’s debt. Jndependent paper is a 
truer designation than irredeemable paper. 

If the paper is not a full legal tender, or if it is issued in too great quantity, or if 
the Government is tottering and unable to enforce the legal-tender quality, the cur 
rency will depreciate in value, as in the case of the French assignats, the Continental 
currency, the Confederate scrip, etc. Even the North depreciated most of its paper 
by denying it a full legal-tender quality; it was a legal tender except for the pay 
ment ef duties on imports and interest on the public debt. If you curtail the utilities 
of the paper you cut down its value, of course, but if you give it full utilities in ex 
change and do not issue it too fast it will remain at par with gold or above it; it has 
all the internal exchange utility of gold and consequently all the internal exchange 
value of gold. 

Early in the Rebellion 60 millions of paper were issued without any promise to 
ay in coin, and yet those 60 millions remained at par with gold all during the war; 
yecause they contained no clause of erception their legal-tender quality was complete ; 

they were as useful in exchange as gold and therefore had the same exchange value. 

Examine one of your silver certificates, of which there are 625 millions in the 
United States (Review of Reviews, July, 1896, page 64, where the currency of the world 
is tabulated) — you will find that it is redeemable not in gold, but only in silver, the 
intrinsic value of which is only about half the face of the certificate; yet it circulates 
at par with gold because it is redeemable in service, it is a legal tender for customs, 
taxes, etc., and that keeps it at par without reference to the silverin the government 
vaults, which could not of itself keep the certificate anywhere near par, because it 
isn’t worth anywhere near par itself. If the Government should issue a bit of paper 
purporting to be a ten-dollar bill and promising to pay the bearer 10 bushels of wheat 
and to take the bill for 810 worth of taxes, customs, etc., it would be the latter prom- 
ise that would keep the paper at par and not the promise to pay the wheat. No one 
would take the note for $10 because it was redeemable with ten bushels of wheat, be- 
cause ten bushels of wheat are only worth about $5 or $6. 

In Pennsylvania from 1723 to 1772 (till England interfered) a paper currency not 
redeemable fn coin was issued from time to time in considerable amounts and did 
not fall in value. Franklin, Hume, and others who have written accounts of the 
period declare that itwas one of remarkable prosperity, which they attribute to the 
plan of issuing independent paper in government loans to the holders of land. (For 
a full account see Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 
1896, Philadelphia.) 

razil has kept an independent paper currency at par with gold for many years 
and even sentittoa premium. Afterthe Paraguayan war, Dom Pedro refused to par 
alyze the country’s energies by contracting the circulating medium. Instead of doing 
that he decided to stimulate them by vigorous expansion (as France did after the 
Franco-German war), and the consequence was that within 7 years after the war the 
paper money which had depreciated nearly one-half rose again to par, and even com 
manded a premium of 15,d.in gold. It took the United States 15 years to bring its 
ps yer to par with gold via the contraction road, while Brazil reached the same goal 
n less than half that time, by way of the expansion turnpike. Moreever, our people 
suffered inexpressible hardships during the journey, while hers were never more 
prosperous and happy. (‘‘The Key Note,” Griffin, pp. 98-9.) 

Our counties frequently pay the expenses of constructing public works with 
county scrip receivable for county taxes, and even this paper money with its very 
limited legal-tender qualities passes at par if not too largely issued. North Carolina 
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bonds ;* (3) a non-partisan commission to watch the flux 
of prices and report to the Government from time to time the 
adjustments of interest, taxation, and public expenditure neces- 





at one time carried 4 or 5 hundred thousands of such scrip at par with gold when only 
$100,000 was receivable yearly for taxes. 

Perhaps the most striking example of what can be done with independent paper 
money is afforded by the history of the Bank of Venice. For 600 years, until Napo- 
leon conquered the city and overthrew the Government, the Venetian Bank main- 
tained an “ irredeemable ”’ paper at or above pa with gold in all the leading markets 
of the world. Its paper was so superior to gold in its convenience and safety that it 
frequently stood as high as 20% above gold in the great centres of commerce. 

In 117i intrinsic money failed to meet the requirements of the Venetian republic, 
and a book credit or inscription money was adopted and made full legal tender for 
all debts public and private. It had no intrinsic value, was not redeemable in gold or 
silver or coin of any kind, nor was there any promise or expectation of such redemp- 
tion at any future time; yet for 600 years it did the business of the republic and stood 
at par with gold or above it not only in Venice but all over the civilized world. There 
was no panic in the nation in all those 6centuries, and Venice became and remained 
the centre of commerce and the clearing-house of the world. 

Persons who have not studied the subject nor thought much about it, on hearing 
an advocate of independent paper, are apt to declare that, history or no history, it is 
perfectly clear to them that the Government cannot create value, and that paper with. 
out gold or silver behind it must be worthless. They fail to recognize that the paper 
has the whole field of service and commodities behind it, and that they are making a 
pun on the word value. The Government cannot by stamping paper give it the intrin- 
sic value possessed by gold, but it can give it the same exchange value, and it is the 
exchange value that makes gold good money. It is not because gold will make fine 
watch-cases and table plate that we take it for our labor and goods, but because we 
know we can exchange it for food, clothing, books, labor, or goods of any kind; and 
if we can do the same with paper we will take paper as readily as gold, more readily, 
in fact, for it is easier to carry. 

The Government can give even intrinsic value of a certain kind to practically 
worthless paper by stamping it and ——s the number of pieces; men will pay 
far more than the legal-tender value of such pieces in order to possess them as 
curiosities or art treasures. 

It is clearly absurd to say that the Government cannot give value to paper. An 
individual can do it, why not a nation? A deed has value, and a note, anda bit of 
manuscript. Tennyson could make a sheet of 9 worth $1,000. A postage stamp 
has value and is just as good as gold or silver all over this country, although it is 
“irredeemable” in coin, redeemable only in service. Anything that is useful has 
value; the difference between gold money and paper money is not that gold has 
value and paper has none, but that the gold money has a value aside from its 
character as money. It has another utility and therefore another source of value, 
while paper in general has only value as money because it has only that one utility 
(or rather its other utilities are insignificant in comparison with its money utility 
bulk for bulk). But in that utility itis as useful as gold and therefore has the same 
value for money as gold and frequently more. 

Those who object to paper point to the Continental currency, the French assignats, 
the Confederate notes, etc., and say, ‘‘ That is what paper does when not redeemable 
incoin.” The truth is, however, that itis the overissue and not the independence of 
the paper that caused its depreciation, as we know from the numerous instances in 
which independent paper not issued in excessive quantity has maintained its value 
at par with gold or even reached a premium. To condemn paper because it 
has sometimes been misunderstood and abused is as illogical as it would be to con 
demn government because of the excesses of Nero, the abuses of Tammany, or the 
errors of Congress. There is another fact that must never be lost sight of: though 
overexpansion is a very serious evil, itis a heavenly blessing compared to contrac. 
tion and falling prices. 

It is sometimes objected that in case of the collapse of the issuing Government, 
paper money becomes worthless, while gold and silver remain as good as ever. For 
example, when Napoleon conquered Italy the Venetian currency breathed its last, 
while gold would have stayed in the pockets of the people as valueful as ever. It is 
true that in case of conquest coin may have some advantages to certain individuals, 
though it is also true that gold and silver usually take flight at the first note of 
danger, as they did at the opening ofthe Rebellion. It is paper, not gold, that a nation 
in distress and war have had to rely upon. Paper bore us through the Rebellion and 
carried England to victory over Napoleon. If a nation has a paper money and a 
billion of gold in use in the arts at the time its Government is conquered, its intrinsic 
wealth remains the same as if it had used the gold for money instead of the paper; 
and at the opening of hostilities and during conflict a nation with a paper money 
stands a far better chance than a nation with a gold money that is too cowardly to 
do its work in the face of danger. 

%Equ.J rights to all, special privileges to none. It may beall right forthe Govern- 
ment to lend money to bankers atl % a year on good security, but it ought to be impartial 
and lend to every farmer, merchant, manufacturer, any citizen whatever, at equally 
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sary to maintain a substantial level or a moderate upward 
slope as may be desired." 

We have replaced chance and private war with intelligent 
co-operation in the administration of justice and the general 
defence ; it is time to replace chance and private aggression 
with intelligent co-operation in the field of finance. Educa- 
tion, health, supplies of water and light, protection from fire, 
ete., are no longer left to accident or private initiative ; it 
is time to apply the same wise methods to our money. Chaos 
wnd aggression are as disastrous in finance as they can possi- 
bly be in any department of life ; it is time to end their sway. 
The ship has long been left to drift in the wind, subject 
to every changing gust, and defenceless against the attacks 
of piratical craft; she has drifted into stormy seas, been 
robbed and broken, her sails are torn, her sides are leaking 
and her ballast is badly shifted; it is time to put the ship 
in good condition, make her seaworthy for the voyage of the 





low interest on security of land or other good property well insured. From 1723 to 
1772 Pennsylvania lent national currency to farmers—to each farmer one-half the 
value of his farm, a part to be repaid each year till all was settled, then he eould bor 
row again; and Franklin told the English Government that the system had ng 
«most astonishing prosperity. If you are going to favor any class, better favor the 
farmers than the bankers, for the whole industrial system is built upon agricultural 
interests. 

Postal savings banks with loans at low interest would enable our debtor classes 
to turn their obligations without injustice to any one. The Western farmer could 
exchange his 8, 10, 12% mortgage for a l or 2 per cent government mortgage, and he 
would soon be able to get out of the woods. 

The private banker would no longer be able to borrow money from the Govern 
ment—from the people, that is—and then lend it to the people several times over every 
year at rates that net him 5 to 50 cents on a dollar above the cent he pays the Govern 
ment. A profit of 500 to 5,000 % is not compatible with justice or democracy ; it destroys 
the just diffusion of wealth, and creates a moneyed aristocracy. Let the people start 
their own banks and handle their own money. 

0 By a non-partisan commission I mean a Commission composed of members from 
each party and each division of the country, so that each interest will watch and 
check any possible indirection of any other. 

If prices showed a tendency to fall, interest could be lowered so as to encourage 
borrowing government funds, or more money could be issued in payment for gov 
ernment services and public improvements than was taken back in taxation. In 
either or both these ways the volume of currency could be increased so as to bring 
prices up to the level again. 

If prices inclined to ascend above the desired level, postal savings bank loans 
could be called in, or less money spent for public works than was gathered by taxa 
tion, so reducing the volume of currency and diminishing prices. 

Control of the currency volume is all that is needed to keep prices reasonably 
steady or give them an upward slope and at all times prevent any serious fall. 

John Stuart Mill says 

“That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency.” 

Ricardo says: 

“That commodities rise and fall in price with the increase or diminution of 
money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. That such should be the case, 
the most celebrated writers on political economy are agreed.” 

It is simply one application of the great law of demand and supply. 

In a co-operative commonwealth it might be best to keep the money unit level in 
value with respect to labor ; the fall of commodities would injure no one. Butin a 
competitive society it is better to avoid the terrible evil of falling prices and leave 
labor to secure its rights through rising wages. Even in a co-operative common. 
wealth a creditor would have no right to expect more than a return of the same num. 
ber of days of labor of equal quality with those he lost, and a day’s labor with the 
complex machinery of advanced production is hardly the same in quality with a day’s 
jabor under simpler conditions, 
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future, displace the officers who have slept on duty or con- 
nived with pirates, and put a wise, just, clearsighted man at 
the helm who will turn the prow toward the port of universal 
prosperity and keep the vessel steady in her course till she 
reaches her destination. 








THREE TRAVELLERS. 


Three travellers began the journey of life together. Flow- 
ers lifted toward them bright, dew-laden faces, and birds 
warbled their morning carols. Fruits ripened in great vari- 
ety by the wayside. The sun threw mantles of golden 
warmth over all, impartially. 

One looked heavenward and saw only God. In grim fore- 
bodings or, at times, enraptured visions of an anticipated 
future he lost the glory of the present. Fear, the grim over- 
seer, with lash of scorpion stings scourged him along the 
way. He saw humanity a writhing mass of worms, of which 
a favored few were by God’s mercy saved, while all the rest 
were through His vengeance lost. 

He made great sacrifices; he did terrible penance; he 
supplicated ; he entreated. He worshipped with flattery, but 
without reason, which he shunned as a thing of darkness 
and child of the Evil One, born to lure the unwary into 
paths of vice. 

His every thought paid tribute to the sovereign he served. 
Each gift to another was either a peace-offering or a loan 
made to his God. His acts of self-denial were born from 
the fear of punishment or the hope of a reward. 

To the’ afflicted he murmured: “It is the will of the 
Creator. This life is but a drop in the great ocean of eter- 
nity. Repent, and be saved before it is forever too late.” 

Poverty sought his tears. “ Why should I weep?” he 
asked. Ye are an honored instrument in the hands of the 
All Powerful. I question not His providence.” To all he 
speke of this world as at best but a vale of tears. Comfort 
and hope, consolation and relief, existed only on a far distant 
shore. 

Old Age and his companion, Death, waylaid him as the 
shadows of night were falling, and gently robbed him of his 
heavy cross. He fell asleep with a servile prayer for mercy 
on his dying lips. 

One looked through eyes of selfishness upon a teeming 
world, and cried in ecstasy: “Lo, it is mine! MINE!” 
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Strength was his gift, enjoyment his pursuit. To press Joy’s 
cup to eager lips, to shut from out his heart all forms of 
sorrow and of pain became his highest hope. 

With the plummet of Desire he sounded the deepest 
depths of the Gulf of Indulgence. Under exultant heel he 
crushed the fairest flowers. Satiety fawned upon him, and 
Ennui wrapped him in her stale embrace. 

Dark clouds obscured the brightness of the sun. Looking 
back, up the way he had come, he saw Old Age approaching 
from afar. He observed that the old, the feeble, and the 
helpless bought or begged, or perished by the way. He 
began to prepare for his own time of need. 

With his strength he kept others from the choicest fruits, 
and sold them for a price ; and the price he kept. He also 
became the bondsman of a god — the god of Self ; and when 
he gave some dole of charity to check the cries for mercy or 
relief from those his strength and avarice had parted from 
their own, he worshipped Self as one who did a godlike deed. 

He also feared and shunned a demon dread — Material 
Loss. He grew blind and deaf and dumb to all things good, 
yet knew it not. Unselfish Love he never chanced to meet. 
Death came at last and freed him from his clogging weight 
of dross, and left him rich — in infinite Regret. 

One gazed upon the world with mingled joy and grief. 
Its beauty and its wealth struck pwans of thanksgiving from 
his soul. “ Yet, why,” he questioned, « there being food for 
all, should any starve for lack of it?” For love of Justice 
touched a chord of pain in every happy thought. He could 
not feast while Hunger stalked the earth, nor dress ,in costly 
garb with rags the common lot. 

«Oh, Wrong,” he cried, “ that persecuteth Right! Right's 
cause is mine, and thou mine enemy.” He saw Humanity 
a perfect whole, preyed on by myriad parasites. His one 
ambition was to foil their greed. The bliss he sought was 
happiness for all. Another's wants by him relieved, relieved 
his own. 

Greed hissed, “ Thou fool!” but sobs of famished children 
drowned the taunt. Caution urged, “ Beware! For self 
provide.” He made reply: “1, part of all, best serve myself 
when all I serve.” 

While humbly plucking fruits to fill poor empty hands, 
the birds’ songs filled his heart with happy prophecies, until 
it seemed a joyful thing to live, in harmony with Universal 
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Good. Unselfish Love, touching each quickened pulse, 
revealed to him the secrets of the blest. 

Gaining in strength and power he upward climbed ; and 
down the mountain’s cragged sides his cheering words rang 
clear for waiting echoes to repeat to starved, receptive souls 
below, until, where once his love could aid but few, it reached 
the multitude. And when the time was ripe for his brave 
soul to burst the limits of his robe of clay, it rose to greater 
heights —a glorified Guardian Angel of Humanity. 

















THE QUESTION OF GENIUS — PATHOGNOMONIC 
LAW, DUALITY, AND RETROSPECTION. 


BY SOPHIA McCLELLAND. 

What is genius? “A capacity for taking infinite pains.” 
According to some authorities, any one able and willing to 
take “infinite pains” might become a genius. After the 
most careful of workers had exhausted his highest powers to 
bring something to perfection, and had failed, how would his 
failure be accounted for upon this theory? Lack of capa- 
city? Then in what does this desirable capacity consist ? 
One talented man, it seems, may have it, while another 
may not. It appears to be something undefinable after 
all. .To do what the world does is to guide behavior by 
imitation. Deviating from ordinary usages is declining 
to imitate, and the noticeable fact is that a smaller tendency 
to imitate goes along with a larger tendency to evolve new 
ideas. Obtaining novel and striking results by methods 
differing more or less from those of other men, and conse- 
quently more or less unfamiliar to the world at large, is the 
particular power implied to men of genius by Spencer. 

Such an illustration harmonizes perfectly well with the 
popular and the true conception of the meaning of genius. So 
far from being the “ capacity for taking infinite pains,” genius, 
as the world correctly understands it, is the capacity for 
doing what the vast majority of mankind cannot accomplish 
by any amount of pains —and doing it with apparent ease. 
How the works of genius are done is a secret of the mind, 
and seemingly au incommunicable one. No genius has ever 
been able to show any commonplace mortal how to become a 
genius. ‘The historian, the orator, the philosopher, represent 
things as they are; but it is the prerogative of genius to 
introduce, as it were, another nature and nobler features than 
those which exist. Other arts may be said to resemble 
actors, who content themselves with the parts which they 
find set down by the Divine Author in the drama of exist- 
ence, with the thoughts, the passions, and characters which 
they have actually read. But genius not only transfigures 
the things which are into a new and unfamiliar beauty, but 
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in a certain sense represents the things which are not as if 
they were, or as they possibly might be or ought to be under 
certain conditions. So that genius seems to resemble not so 
much the player who narrates that which is written down for 
him, as the creator who moulds a new world. Perhaps it 
would not be quite so far from the truth to say that genius 
signifies a powerful and special psychical condition —a 
medium of inspiration through which celestially prepared 
thought is poured down already made —a condition to which 
few human minds are ever developed ; so rare that the world 
has never had a fair chance to study its working, except by 
attempted analysis of the results. The highest creations of 
the imagination spring from the unconscious inspiration or 
involuntary invasion, as it were, coming out of the depths 
of being, wholly impersonal and not the result of any previ- 
ous consciousness. Poets, artists, prophets, and martyrs 
have ever acknowledged their subjection to a higher power 
than their own ego. 

All that comes under consciousness is results and _ not 
processes. But there is one theory which seems to us posi- 
tive. It is that experience shows that mental development 
to be always and everywhere subject to organic conditions, 
while it does not show the converse to be true in a general 
way. 

Lombroso defines genius, from a scientific view-point, as a 
“degenerative psychosis of the epileptoid group,” which 
might account for the analogies and coincidences between 
the phenomena of genius and of mental aberration. Leaving 
out certain great statesmen, men of genius are lacking in tact 
and moderation in the virtues which are alone recognized as 
useful in social affairs. 

According to an old French adage, “good sense means the 
absence of every strong passion, and only men of strong 
passions can be great.” Good sense travels on the well-worn 
paths, genius never. Moreau states that highly endowed 
mental gifts are not obtained without some disturbance of 
the brain and nervous system. Professor Huxley expressed 
an opinion “that a large proportion of genius are likely to 
come to grief physically and socially; the intensity of feeling 
which is one of the conditions of genius is especially liable 
to run into the fixed ideas which are at the bottom of so 
much insanity.” Poets and artists, as a rule, are generally 
of extreme sensrbility, often leading strange, unconventional 
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lives, not favorable to health or longevity. Barring these 
exceptions, history can point to many examples of celebrated 
persons who have suffered with diseases more or less remotely 
connected with the nervous system. 

Julius Cesar, Alexander the Great, Cromwell, and Napo- 
leon are claimed in this record, besides a number of others of 
modern times. It is sad that a conception which tends to 
lower the most sublime manifestation of man’s intellect to 
the level of the sorrowfully degenerate and insane should 
exist, but it is entirely in harmony with scientific results as 
presented by Lombroso. This sentiment was generally enter- 
tained long ago about genuis and insanity, but the world 
of letters was unwilling to receive so repugnant a senti- 
ment unsustained by reason or science. 

Talent requires to learn how to work, which genuis does not; 
and talent is peculiarly liable to err from impulse, which genius 
is never supposed to do. The moral psychology of the spas- 
modic school is always splitting the moral character into 
two selves, the outward “I” given to folly and other ques- 
tionable practices, and the inward “I” delightful in virtue 
and able to draw fine pictures of it. We are like the little 
boy who said when asked why his clothes were just like his 
brother’s, * "Cause Ise twins.” The one of us makes the 
other to err; the one of us arranges life with careful reason- 
ableness, while the other is but the ghost of perished virtue, 
walking restlessly through the chambers of memory, maun- 
dering over the good that the will is too impotent to attain. 
A certain old-fashioned preacher —one Paul of Tarsus — 
said, “For the good that I would I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.” 

The character is at least conceivable. Edgar Allan Poe, 
for instance, possessed rare gifts and endowments, was a poet 
and a wit, a sot and a scamp as well. The fairest flowers are 
those which cast a delicate shadow of sorrow on the hot, 
hard stones of human life. Man is one great antithesis of 
glory and of degradation. His starry spirit burns in a lan- 
tern of perishable flesh. It alternately shines upward to its 
golden kindred, and downward to the dunghill. 

We stand, as it were, upon a little strip of strand, wet and 
weary, where our business is to pick up a few shellfish to fill 
ourselves, and our amusement to scrawl lines upon the shore, 
though we know we stand there but for a season. We can 
see the ocean stretching far away in leagues of purple and 
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violet, and the western heavens in a blaze of golden glory. 
We have the assurance that we shall yet sail over that bound- 
less tract. 

All experience proves that those only who have in them 
the stuff for immortality have conformed to the regu- 
lative principles of human nature..« When Shakespeare 
describes the end of the fallen Falstaff, he indulges in no 
‘ant about the compatibility of * goodness ” with “ passion- 
ate sins.” There is an awful intermixture of the habitual 
thoughts and companionship of the degraded courtier with 
others of a different complexion. 

Great artists do not make a character as a sculptor makes 
a statue, carving out now a head, now a hand, polishing the 
marble finger-nail by finger-nail. They work in it like nature 
in the growth of a flower, “from within outward.” 

Not without days of intense labor and thought, not with- 
out “slashers ” from . 

the Quarterly, 

So savage and Tarterly, 

Which killed John Keats, 
did Alfred Tennyson win and wear the laurel which so 
worthily encompasses his brow. His “In Memoriam” is 
white and firm as marble, and beautiful as a gallery of sculp- 
tures; but a keen eye can see, as it were, stains from the 
artist’s sweat of anguish dropped down upon the stone. <A 
comparison of his earlier volumes in their present with the 
first edition will show how the minutest stroke of the chisel 
has been retraced ; how, to vary the figure, the honey has 
been strained and re-strained, until it has lost all its coarser 
particles. 

True greatness does not consist in bulk or volume or pro- 
‘fusion of imagery, but in a strong, vigorous intelleet that 
seeks no trappings of pearl or gold, but is content to abide 
in its white veil of marble, or take the lava at white heat 
when there are no light bubbles. 

There comes to my vision the face of a boy. It was 
gently outlined as that of a maiden who had lived beside 
mountains and never heard the hum of cities; whose heart 
was kind as that of a child; who looks abroad upon the world 
without one sad reflection, one mental reservation, one 
thought of evil, and clasps to its little breast a larger bulk of 
affection than manhood in its noblest form can support, — the 
God of Love, the love of a man and woman over whom no 
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priest prayed, save nature, which blessed the union of rose 
with rose and of tree with tree. He went forth into the 
world to fulfil his mission. His soul answered to the beau- 
tiful around and above him, as rhyme to rhyme. No note 
was there in nature, from the deep full base of the tempest 
to the exquisite treble which rises from the forest’s trees, 
when the wind floats with the branches, but touched an 
answering chord in his breast. 

He walked through life like a song which had taken form 
and flesh, and act followed act in easy and flowing rhythm ; 
stern fights had he with evil, but alas! he wielded no weapon 
but his harp. His thoughts were his warriors — they moved 
to battle like Homer’s gods, ina halo above them. Rash 
men encountered them, but they moved right on to the future, 
and are marching still. They carried a scroll on which is 
written “ Love,” and they will plant it before they halt on 
the summit of the millennium. 

But one sad summer day, on a bright Italian lake, with a 
laughing sky above and clear waters below, a light shallop 
sank quietly and forever, and Shelley, the apostle of Love, 
sank with it. The body was recovered and burned. They 
could not burn his heart, however, for it was destined to be 
the heart of the future. 

The second had a heart of fire —his veins were as warm 
as if the sun became fluent and rose and ebbed within them. 
His mind was like the heart of the ocean which rolled a 
tidal wave to every shore. He received the blows of envy’s 
dagger by turning them back upon the heart that drew them. 
Firm-hearted, bright-featured, he went forth to grapple the 
world — he tripped and threw it too. Before twenty-five 
winters had cast a chill upon his heart, he had spoken with 
the witch of the Alps—wandered amid the wrecks of 
Greece — had walked with the ghost of Rienzi through the 
ruins of Rome. Wayward and rash in his youth, irregular 
as the flight of a banished angel, who knows not where to 
rest, and, like a worn-out volcano, is sinking into itself. 
Quick was his ear for all the discordant notes of the uni- 
verse, and only a stray waif of harmony was floated to him 
on the waves of thought. 

The grandest note which passed through his heart like 
inspiration, that which we call liberty, he heard and under- 
stood. The pomp and pride of youth were forgotten. The 
bright eyes of Venice were left to dim themselves with tears. 
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The loves and hatreds of a fiery soul were trampled in. the 
ashes of the past, and he closed his course on earth in grief 
and darkness. “ Poor Greece,” he murmured, * poor town, 
my poor servants ! Why was I not aware of this sooner! My 
hour is come. I do not care for death, but why did not I go 
home before I came here? There are things which make 
the world dear to me; for the rest, I am content to die!” 
Too late the sad refrain that breaks the heart in its remorse 
and the burden of all the tragedies of individual life. 

In a land of romance and heroism, where freedom fought 
every inch of ground, mountain and moor, and fell at last with 
a broken and a bloody sword in hand, the third was born. 
When he walked upon his native heath, it became rich 
and generous and flowers sprang beneath his feet. From the 
embers of his country’s past he snatched a few sparks, and 
his heart made them a confiagration. He lit a watchfire on 
the Highlands, to tell the world that the great dead were 
encompassed in the valleys; at his command their wraiths 
arose and haunted the hills: 

Foray and feud, torch and claymore, the heavy tramp 
and the sledge-like blow, the charge, the retreat, the moun- 
tain fastness, the lighted cave glancing its beams across the 
lake, the hand-to-hand grapple, and the fall of a gallant 
race. pass before our view at his beck like a magnificent 
panorama. 

But there was another man —in the eye of many the 
mightiest man of all the world — who stood before the altar 
in the name of the eternal God to accept the consecration of 
a plighted faith. A man whose will seemed like prophecies 
dared to make a calculation; he who pierced the Alps as a 
smooth highway, and classified the dark pages of the law into 
the luminous simplicity of the French code; he who saw 
into men as into crystal, and combined vast armies upon a 
point liks wateh-work; he who made empires his play- 
ground and kings his playthings; he dared, not without 
trembling, to slight and repudiate the partner of his struggles 
with fortune, the companion of his majestic schemings. 

He dared to set the Austrian crown, the hope of imperial 
lineage, the alliance of the Hapsburgs, in the scales against , 
Jose .:phine. From that hour his star darkened, and went down. 
The exile of St. Helena with the vulture of baffled ambition 
at his vitals was the miserable wreck of the apostate of 
Fontain*bleau. 
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The statues of Greece are in ashes, and the music of 
Zion has not left an echo. Time not only wears out arts, 
but ultimately it will alter nature. 

The only immortality is thought and that which thought 
inhabits — spirit. 


Who pants for glory, finds but short repose ; 
A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows! 











ARE OUR CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN 
INDIA FRAUDS? 


BY REV. J. H. MUELLER. 


Ever since the Christian people of America have sent 
Christian means and Christian lives to foreign lands for the 
propagation of the Christian religion, there have been con- 
jectures as to the possible successes or failures of the under- 
taking. Of late this agitation has received an added inter- 
est, because one Virchand Gandhi, a native of India, has 
undertaken to state the reasons why Christianity must prove 
a failure in that ancient land of story and religion. 

Virchand Gandhi represented at the World’s Parliament 
of Religions one of the multitudinous religious sects of 
India.. In the Forum of May, 1894, he undertook to prophesy 
the utter uselessness of the Christian religion along the 
Ganges and in the shadows of the Himalayas, basing his 
prognostications mainly on the assumption that a religion 
like Brahminism, ancient and venerable, “cannot be sup- 
planted by Christianity, which was born but yesterday. 
In the Forum for the month of June, 1894, Mr. F. P. Powers 
answers some of the Hindu’s arguments, giving at the same 
time a few statistics showing that even at this early day 
the Christian religion in India is not a total failure. 

In the January, 1895, number of the ARENA, his Hindu- 
ship replies to Mr. Powers’ article of the previous June. i 
_ I think no one can read the Hindu’s words without being 
thoroughly incensed. He seems to have been greatly of- 
fended by one of Mr. Powers’ statements which, by the way, 
is one of the brightest things that has been said in many 
a day; it is positively shrewd and unanswerable, and the 
Hindu knew it. Hence, for the lack of something better, 
he takes offence,—claims that he and his people have been 
abused, and their religions in India insulted and reviled. 
He is sure that our missionaries never come to India “with 
gentleness.” And then, as if fully justified, he himself 
begins to pile up the abuses. The Christian people are 
either fools or knaves. To the Hindu’s mind, Christianity 
is synonymous with falsehood, gluttony, and drunkenness. 
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In America he finds much that is commendable, both “In 
this great country and in its grand people—except only 
its religion,” in which he does not even find “the common 
practice of the brotherhood of man.” He seems to be more 
eloquent than informed. It were an easy thing, indeed, to 
array a long list of splendid lives who not only laid the 
foundations, but from the first bore the burdens, of this 
land, and whose characters were moulded by the religion 
of the Nazarene. Moreover it is passing strange how, in the 
face of all the splendid history which this country has made 
for itself, and for the sake and in the name of freedom and 
equality,—how anyone, after all this, can still declare that 
here in this land, the home for the world’s oppressed, re- 
ligion lacks the common practices of the brotherhood of 
man. Here greatness is mainly indebted to religion. If 
we lacked the common practice of the brotherhood of man, 
the Hindu would in all probability never have received 
the invitation to come over and speak freely of his religion. 

Mr. Gandhi dauntingly declares that all the criticisms 
against him and against the like of him have come from 
the orthodox churches and periodicals—‘soul-savers and 
soul-lovers,” as he calls them. I propose, then, to look at 
a few of the Hindu’s ludicrous positions, and to throw” 
on them now and then a comment as we run along. 

Perhaps the ugliest position which he takes in his last 
contribution is that Christianity in India will prove a fail- 
ure because of the character of our missionaries. Through 
long paragraphs and ponderous sentences, where he does 
not say so outright, he insinuates that our missionaries do 
not know what it is to speak the truth. With some feeble 
authority, of the piping sort, he bolsters up his own opinion, 
that our missionaries in India live like princes—that they 
go there only to enjoy a life of ease and voluptuous indul- 
gence. Indeed, he wants you to infer crimes much darker. 

Speaking of the number of Christian converts in India, he 
says these “numbers are, of course, furnished by the mis- 
sionaries.” This is as cruel a thrust as was ever made at 
Cesar. He intimates that missionaries know how to map- 
age it, so that some of the Christian converts “are often 
registered in several churches.” In the same connection. 
he goes on to say, with an undisguised sarcasm, these mis- 
sionaries “are all well known in India for their truthfulness,” 
and he suggests that they thoroughly understand “how to 
swell the list.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Gandhi tells the world how the Hindu 
is converted under our Christian missionaries. He reminds 
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us first that the rank and file of Christian converts in India 
come from the poor, the low, the ignorant people—men and 
women of the lowest caste, for whom the aristocratic 
Brahmin has but little use. Here in America, let me say 
incidentally, we are only too glad for, and we do not sneer 
at, that religion which goes down into the slums and tries 
to save for civilization and humanity the thief, the liar, 
and the outcast. Following his statement as to the social 
standing of the converts, his Hinduship informs us as to the 
methods that are used by the Christian missionaries to save 
the scum of Hindu life. We are told that this wretched 
people of India is often induced to become Christian by the 
promise of food. Mr. Gandhi says that additions to our 
missionary list are secured by giving to each low-caste man 
or woman “half a peck of rice per week, until conversion 
is secured.” Iam not quite sure whether Mr. Gandhi wants 
us to infer that after their conversion these wretches are 
again thrown back on their former miserable rations. 
There is hardly a sentence that does not savor of malice. 
Others, according to his statement, “are secured by giving 
large dinners and serving sweetmeats prepared with in 
toxicants, which generally bring the largest harvest of 
souls.” 

One can see the dark suggestions running through it all. 
Our men and women—for there are women, too, who have 
gone from our midst to minister in other lands—physicians 
and teachers—for there are such among our missionaries 
these all have left behind them friends, position, advantages, 
and what not, only to play the part of knaves on the banks 
of the Ganges, or in the mountain recesses of India, to 
be indolent, gluttonous, and sensual, to lie to and in every 
way deceive fathers and mothers and kindred, here in the 
far-off West. It is probably safe to say that India has never 
’ yet offered to our missionaries what they have left behind. 
We remember, too, that such reproaches and slanders are 
wellnigh as old as the hills. In Judea, of old, it used to be 
said by the bigots: “He eateth with publicans and sinners; 
He is a winebibber and a gluttonous man; He hath a devil.” 
In fact, nearly all of Mr. Gandhi’s statements remind one 
of musty things, taken from some junk-shop of religious 
slanders, and not of observations made personally on the 
mission field in India. 

I for one want to protest against these slanders. When 
I studied theology at Yale, I sat for three long years by 
the side of, touching elbow with, a young man who was 
making ready to be a “seul-saver” in India. In the name 
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of friendship and sweet memory, I cannot but say that if 
India has some such missionaries as he promised to be, 
then it is not wholly in the hands and under the influence 
of Christian frauds and liars and drunkards. I have known 
others,—for they have gone out from every plain and 
hillside—whom for honesty and diligence and purity of 
mind and heart we could back at any time against the best 
in India. 

Mr. Gandhi is sure that Christianity in India must prove 
itself a failure, because so far very few of the high-caste 
Hindus have forsaken their venerable faith and run over to 
our Christianity. It is only the good-for-nothings whom our 
missionaries have thus far reached. But, unless we are 
misinformed, this is not the first time in the history of India 
when its aristocracy has held itself strictly aloof from some 
new religion, even stoning it in bitter persecution, at last 
only to fall into its arms and cherish it for generations as a 
treasure. When, some six or seven centuries before Christ, 
(juatama began to preach his strange, new gospel in India— 
that the waste of the body was good neither for the mind 
nor for the soul—he was looked upon with abhorrence. 
When he abandoned fasting the Brahman followers were 
struck with awe. They fled from “Buddha’s blooming 
countenance” as if another glutton and winebibber had 
arisen in their midst. He was rejected. The high-caste 
Hindus wanted none of Guatama’s humanities. The cry 
of heresy was loud and strong against him. India rose 
up against its new prophet; and he was of no repute 
in his own country. Nevertheless, we are informed that 
for him and his gospel there came better days. Kings 
greeted the new teacher. They provided structures, some 
of them built in beautiful gardens, for the propagation 
of the new faith. It is a well-known fact that among 
the converts to Buddhism were men of rank. “Princes 
were not slow to do honor to the prince of the house 
of Sakya. Max Miiller says, “He preached to high-easte 
and to outcast.” So that, if we may somewhat judge the 
future by the past, it is as yet too early to prophesy the 
utter failure of our Christianity in India. Christianity has 
gone to possess the sublimest portions of the Aryan world; 
and there is no reason why it should not also gain firm 
footing where first swung the cradle of the Aryan race. 

Mr. Gandhi in his second article says, “I believe in the 
principle of heredity.” And in his former article, he claims 
the religion of India to be too ancient and too venerable ever 
to be supplanted by any other order. He dwells fondly on 
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those dim ages in which some hoar generations, brooding 
under their banyan trees, wrought out religion and phil- 
osophy, furnishing wisdom to the best ages and nations of 
the world. As one reads some of these ponderous and 
bombastic statements, one is inevitably taken back to other 
times and scenes. They recall circumstances when a great 
Master, admonishing certain of His hearers to be just, 
to be honorable, to love one another, to drop their self- 
righteousness, always received the supercilious answer, 
“Why, Master! we are Abraham’s seed; we be the sons of 
David.” 

As a matter of fact, the religion of India, so venerable 
and beloved, has never proved itself sufficient for the needs 
of the country and the people. For the most part, India has 
been a wretched land. Samuel Johnson, in his good book 
on India, says in substance, the Hindus have never been 
able to organize themselves into a united people. From the 
beginging India has been divided among very many different 
tribes which have constantly warred with one another. 
Now and then some great chief would master a few of his 
neighbors, and build up some brilliant dynasty; but it 
lasted only for a little while. A famine in one province has 
often starved out thousands, while in some adjoining prov- 
ince there was a “glut of food.” It is to be hoped that his 
Hinduship has found out how we here treated our neighbors 
in Nebraska last year. He ought to go back to India feel- 
ing that after all the people of America do practise to some 
extent the principle of the brotherhood of man. Mr. John- 
son says that at this very day there are more than twenty 
distinct nations in India. And that peerless Orientalist, 
Max Miiller, claims that there are in India at least sixty dif- 
ferent religions. And yet his Hinduship, Mr. Virchand 
Gandhi, in one of his attaeks on Christianity tells us that 
’ in India they do not know to which Christian church they 
ought-to belong, because there are so many of them, and 
you cannot tell “which is right, if any.” 

One of the noticeable features in Mr. Gandhi’s article is 
that he weighs all the failures and successes of Christianity 
in India in balances in which men ordinarily weigh their 
silver and gold. In one short article he is careful to remind 
us very emphatically that every convert in India has cost 
the Christian world “at least a thousand dollars.” It is a 
pity that he has not at the same time also figured out for 
us how much of this money has been spent for rice, in 
every case, before conversion was secured. To read cer- 
tain paragraphs in Mr. Gandhi’s articles one would think 
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him. unworthy of taking such a low view of things; he 
scorns the West with its rank materialism. Nevertheless, 
when he is off his guard, he harps upon the dollars. It 
would hardly do for us to say to him, “For what shall it 
profit a nan,” ete.; he might only answer back and say, 
“Well, well, those words are barely more than eighteen cen- 
turies old.” 

He says it would seem more economical if these “soul- 
savers” would do a little mission work here on American soil. 
As a matter of fact, they have not forgotten their own land 
and kin. And his Hinduship must have known this thing 
as well as anyone, if he has, as he claims, studied our 
religion, both in his native land and also here. Some of 
his statements can only be explained when one assumes that 
he wanted to play the Pharisee, saying, “Physician, heal 
thyself.” 

Perhaps I ought to have said before this that Mr. Gandhi 
disclaims any immediate knowledge of the Christian mis- 
sionaries in India. He says: “I do not represent” any 
phase ef Brahmanism, Vedism, or Buddhism. I am a Jain. 
The Jains, neither as a community nor as individuals, have 
any contact whatever with the missionaries.” We are glad 
to know, indeed, that his information about our mission- 
aries must be second- if perchance not third-hand. There 
may be a terrible mistake about it all. Knowing thgt Mr. 
Gandhi has had no “contact whatever with the mission- 
aries,” we may consider with a little more complacency 
one or two further stories from his pen, which reflect some- 
what on the character of our missionaries in India. 

The cow in India is or has been sacred. It appears that 
the Hindus will eat no beef. Our friend informs us that 
Christian converts in India sometimes go and fling a chunk 
of beef through the window of some high-caste Hindu, and 
thus defile his habitation. “And,” he continues, “it is said 
that they were urged to commit these contemptible crimes 
by the missionaries themselves.” In a country of incalcula- 
ble millions, it is not wholly to our satisfaction when one 
coming from among them declares, “it hath been said.” 
But at any rate, “it is said,” that the converts go and do 
the missionaries’ bidding, when the former are under the 
influence of wine. 

There is another missionary story told by Mr. Gandhi, re- 
flecting somewhat on our missionaries. It is so good that 
we must not omit it. The Hindu evidently is thoroughly 
convinced that our missionaries are all hypocrites. There 
is, indeed, some danger that we shall think with him, when 
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we have heard the story! He remembers to have been 
told by an American that he, the first American, once heard 
a second American, “ a missionary of the highest standing,” 
preach one Sunday on board a steamer carrying several 
hundred passengers. The missionary is represented as 
having stated in his sermon that “he had endured every 
kind of hardship and privation, that he and his family 
were living from hand to mouth, that they might save and 
win soulsfor Christ.” All the while, the first American knew 
that the second was a liar. After the first had “cornered” 
his fellow-countryman, he admitted that he had “a hand- 
some residence, where he kept in his employ twenty ser- 
vants.” He also had a fine cotton estate in India, and an 
interest in two cotton mills, one in Bombay, the income 
of which brought him every year eight thousand dollars: 
furthermore, he had an interest in a prosperous mine; and 
finally, our he-and-his-family-living-hand-to-mouth-sort-of.- 
missionary owns a magnificent palace on the Hudson in 
America. And he lives there now. I read this paragraph 
a number of times to make certain that I had not omitted 
any of the missionary’s material possessions. 

Now, in all this, let me not be understood as favoring 
one side and that alone. I think there is bigotry on both 
sides. When our missionaries and their magazines begin 
to dish up old stories of widows burned living, and of in- 
fants thrown into the Ganges or crushed by the ponderous 
weight of idols, they come dangerously near to being 
ridiculous. When, on the other hand, a Hindu retaliates 
by reminding us of Christian persecutions, and the stains 
resting on the Luthers and the Calvins, then he also is 
dangerously near to being a bigot. When a Christian man 
laments the fact that even American women have begun 
to study the religions of India, he makes himself ridiculous. 
Christianity in any land must not only teach, but learn. 
And when Mr. Gandhi thinks there is nothing fit in our 
Christianity for the aristocracy of India, he clearly does 
not understand the gospel of the Son of man. However, 
T have not written for this. Chiefly I want to protest with 
all my power against the accusations and the vulgar insinu- 
ations that Christian America is sending its loafers and 
refuse of humanity to convert the heathen. There cannot 
but come some final good from this touch of the world's 
religions. Only we must not accuse each other of being 
moral imbeciles and hypocrites. I am a foreigner myself, 
but fifteen years of life in this land, and under various 
conditions, have given me a higher conception of the Chris- 
tian people of America. 

















THE DIVINE AFFLATUS OF THE ETRUSCAN 
GOLD-SPINNERS. 
BY MARY 8. LOCKWOOD. 


We have been told that in Italy there is no laugh or love- 
song without a sigh, no velvet mask of mirth and passion 
without the marble mask of art and death. We may verify 
the truth of this when we have done with old Etruria ; for we 
hope to give the reader a glimpse of her buried and lost arts. 
We find that behind her lie abysses of mighty memories ; 
but the beauty of the past goes with one at every step and 
upon it is shed the radiance of sunlight and life. 

Old Etruria! there is a sad, tender grace hanging over her ; 
a whole nation swept off the soil, and but a few dead here 
and there, that melt to dust, as the air touches them, leaving 
nothing but a handful or two of delicate golden chains, a few 
gems, a scarabee, a funeral-vase or two, that neither rust nor 
time has altered. Her temples, her palaces, her laws, her 
armies, her very history, have all perished. Her beginning 
and her ending is a blank, and we must needs go down into 
the tombs to read her story of the past. Who is there that 
would not like to know more of these ornament-makers ? 
What manner of men were they, those early gold-workers 
whose art is the despair of modern goldsmiths? Was it the 
love of art or the greed for the shining metal for which they 
labored ? 

We have touched the delicate gold traceries that were 
rifled perhaps from the tomb of some far-off king, and after 
more than two thousand years his nameless dust was dis- 
turbed for the sake of gain ; and as we handled the fairy-like 
web we knew that we held in our hand the perfection of an 
art that was ripe ages before Rome was, ages ere Horace sang 
of Socrates, ages before the chariot of Augustus rolled over 
the broad Umbrian plain, — and the lost people of unknown 
Etruria lived again. We can give you some idea of the 
beautiful tracery of this art in the legend of Pascarel. Listen 
while the improvisatore sings : 

“ There was a gold-worker in Etruscan Arezzo. The delicate 
818 
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metal bent to his hand fine-drawn as the thread of a spider’s 
web. He was poor and alone, but quite happy. An old 
olive grew by his door, and he worked in its shade all the 
day. The gold was in his hands like a maiden’s hair, and 
he talked to it and wove it and loved it. 

“One day the king’s daughter went by, and -her horse 
sought a drink at his well. She rode on and took no thought 
of him ; but his olive was no more the tree of peace by his 
threshold. He haunted the steps of her temples and palaces 
until the king’s people beat him away with rods. He could 
work no more for his masters, and he fell into great wretched- 
ness, and the olive tree pined for him and withered away 
gray and useless as the silver beard of an old dead man. 

* Now it came to pass that there was a famine in the land, 
in these broad plains of Tuscany and Umbria, where the 
yellow waves of wheat spread so far and wide, and all the 
people sought the bona de& whose curse was on the black 
and barren land. And the oracle of the temple spake and 
said, ‘Let a sheaf of corn be made of gold and bound up 
with twelve thousand gossamer threads in gold, finer than 
the web of the spider, and the land shall blossom and bear 
full harvest.” 

“ Etruria was full of gold-workers, and hundreds on hun- 
dreds essayed the task, but all failed; for who should work 
gold so that the spider's spinning should be less fine and less 
frai} ? 

“Then he who had loved the king’s daughter rose from 
his wretchedness, and remembered his ancient learning, and 
said, ‘Give me gold; I will try. At first they mocked him, 
—a poor naked outcast, crawling feebly in the sun. But 
the famine increased. All the city was full of lamentation 
by day and night; mothers slew their children, not to hear 
their piercing cries. 

“The king came down from his weary throne and said, 
‘ Let the beggar have gold and try; it can be no worse with 
us if he fail, since thus we perish.’ 

«So they gave him gold, and he shut himself alone for six 
days, and on the seventh he opened the door, and came out 
into the sunshine, among the multitude of breathless people, 
and in his hands were the golden webs of twelve thousand 
threads,so fine that the spider’s gauze beside them seemed coarse. 

“ The people were silent; the passion of a great joy and 
fear was on them; by tens of thousands they dragged their 
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fleshless limbs after him, always in silence, to the temple of 
the bona dea. 

“There was great blight everywhere; the black earth 
sickened under it. The famished people watched with blood- 
shot, ravenous eyes. Was the weaving fine enough? Would 
the goddess accept the offering ? 

“ There was silence in the temple. The strong sun shone 
on the web of twelve thousand threads. Then the oracle 
spoke and said, ‘ By gold shall Etruria live. Let the earth 
rejoice and bear.’ And in one moment, on all the earth 
whereon Etruria held dominion, the green blades broke 
through the parching soil, and grew and ripened in a sec- 
ond’s space in every valley and on every hill. 

«“ Then the multitude cried with one voice, ‘Bear him to 
the palace ; crown him on the king’s right hand. Let him 
have his will in all the land. From the bonds of death he 
has set us free. But he, still on his knees on the threshold 
of the temple, looked up and said, ‘ Nay, I want nothing, — 
has it made her smile?’ And with that he stretched his 
hands gently outward to the sun and died. 

« The king’s daughter never knew that it was for her the 
golden web was woven. But the gods knew, and said, ‘ By 
its gold-workers let Etruria live. For this man’s love was 
great, and its witness shall endure when the nation has per- 
ished from the earth and its records have passed away as the 
clouds dissolve before daylight.’ 

“So to this hour, through all the Etrurian land, the ban- 
ished people are ever to be traced by the golden links that 
shine through the dust of the tombs; and the Etrurian gold 
is without speck or flaw, or equal anywhere, but rises from 
its burial ever and again where the olives shiver in the sum- 
mer winds and the maize-feathers blow over the buried cities.” 

Who shall dare say that these treasures of the past have 
not become the weapons of the present? Tuscany is the 
inheritrix of the old Etruscan grace and Latin power, the 
daughter of her mighty dead. By divine obligation, from 
these beautiful arts that lie in the mouldering dust has 
sprung the soul-kindling fire, and from her descended nobil- 
ity have come the greatest poets, artists, and musicians the 
world has ever known. The great law of differentiation 
by its wonderful environment found expression in men great 
in art, thought, and science. 

Among these let us mention one of whom Ruskin said: 
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« The central man of all the world, as representing in perfect 
balance the imaginative, moral, and intellectual faculties all 
at their highest, is Dante,” the grandchild of Etruria; his 
birthplace, fair Florence. He has brought the past down to 
us, and instead of the gold from the sepulchres of the Etruscan 
kings, beautiful and full of lustre, the growth of his genius 
brought to us the fruit of the * Divina Commedia,” « The 
Inferno.” 

And Virgil, too, how could he help telling the story of the 
#neid? Born near Mantua, he was fanned by fresh breezes 
from the Adriatic and inspired by the winds from the 
Apennines. Every tower, every gable, every road, every 
line, held some story of the past; every toesin had a chron- 
icle, every highway united the genius of the living with the 
heroism of the dead. 

Of Donatello, whom the world knows for his group of Judith 
and Holofernes, and for his St. George, the finest ornament 
of the Church of St. Michael’s in Florence, some one has 
said: “ Nowhere is the rugged, changeless, mountain force of 
hewn stone piled against the sky, and the luxuriant, dream-like, 
poetic delicacy of stone carven and shaped into leafage and love- 
liness more perfectly blended and made one than where St. 
Michael’s rises out of the dim, many-colored twisting streets, 
in its mass of ebon darkness and of silvery light.” And 
here it is that St. George leans upon his shield in the beauty 
of youth and serenity of years. It is said that when Dona- 
tello had finished the statue he showed it to his master. 
The master said, It wants one thing only,” but did not tell 
him what. Donatello pined and sickened, and just before 
his death sent for his master and said to him, « Tell me 
before I die, what is the one thing my statue lacks?” The 
master smiled and answered, “* Only speech.” «Then I die 
happy,’ said Donatello. To-day, as four hundred years ago, 
in Florence it is “our Donatello.” Donatello chose to set 
his life up in stone rather than to weave its light and tangled 
skein with golden threads; but we find the gold-workers of 
old Etruria and the genius of the fifteenth-century sculptor 
hand in hand. 

Brunelleschi and Ghiberti were Florentines and competi 
tors for the gates of the Baptistry. History tells us that the 
supreme aspiration of the Florentine citizens forced them to 
live in poverty and clothe themselves in simplicity, to give 
up their fortunes to bequeath miracles in stone and metal 
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and color to the future. So it was melted in the foundries 
of Ghiberti and cemented in the mortar that joined the 
marbles of Brunelleschi; and to-day Florence has her gates 
that Michael Angelo said were fit for the gates of Paradise, 
and her Duomo, which made St. Peter’s possible. Brunel- 
leschi and Ghiberti, the gold-workers and gem engravers of 
Etruria, drank from the same cup of inspiration. Genera- 
tions have come and gone, tyrannies have arisen and fallen, 
many a time the plains have been lurid with the invader’s 
fire, and the curling flame has burned the fruitful land to 
blackened barrenness ; the silence of the olive thickets has 
been broken by the tumult of war and revolution; but her 
glorious inheritance, the breath of art, has never been 
wrested from her. 

We have not to leave this planting-ground to find the 
home of Galileo; and the old tower still stands where he 
learned the hidden mystery of the stars and the story of the 
sun. Here, too, in his two months’ visit to Galileo, Mil- 
ton dreamed of Paradise. And yet never since the morning 
stars sang together were men more maligned. 

However, this was the leafage and the fruitage of that 
genius, as old, perhaps, as deity itself, that had settled in 
old Etruria two thousand years before; it seems almost 
that if man walked the ground he caught some divine inspi- 
ration. Michael Angelo was born in the commonwealth of 
Florence ; and you have but to cross the Apennines to reach 
Urbino and find the boyhood home of Raphael. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was born in the palace bearing his 
name near Florence. Palestrina, through whom the world 
has heard the highest and noblest musical expressions in the 
solemn words of the mass; Cherubini, whom nature armed 
with baton as the world’s moderator, whose grand Requiem 
and Messe Sacrée are left noble monuments of genius; the 
Amatis of Cremona, who made the violin an instrument of 
such importance in beauty of form and sweetness of tone 
that through the ages the ear of the world has been hushed 
in silence, that no note be lost of the clear calm of har- 
monies that floats from it over the earth,— all these are 
children of this mother of divine inspiration. What is there 
left to know of painting, sculpture, music, or architecture 
that these men have not given as a legacy to the children of 
men? They were the guides, the torch-bearers who bore a 
message from the gods to man. Michael Angelo has left 
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behind him St. Peter’s and the sublime frescoes of the Sis- 
tine Chapel; Raphael’s Madonnas, his “ Christ Bearing the 
Cross,” and, grandest of all, «The Transfiguration,” would 
make up in rounded completeness one life. Perhaps the 
highest effort of Christian art is Leonardo’s fresco of + The 
Last Supper” and next his « Adoration of the Kings.” It 
would seem almost that the gates of Paradise had been 
opened and some angel’s hand had guided the brush, — and 
still we are in the land of the Etrurians. 

If we go to Arezzo we find the same cloudless sky, the 
same olive orchards, the same odor of ‘flowery vines as when 
Mecenas, a child, played among the iris lilies in the meadows ; 
the same olive trees under which Petrarch dreamed of his 
ideal Laura, and the same hillsides upon which Pliny played 
before nature became to him an open book. There is the 
same stretch of olives and vines, and dark plains spread out 
like a sea, as when the old kings reigned there ages ago. 
The gold-worker’s art, that went to sleep with the death 
of the Etruscan kings, awoke again in the land of Virgil ; 
but it took on new forms, was born into a new life, and 
spoke with a new tongue; so that the past, beautiful and full 
of lustre, breaks forth into a glorious light in the epics of 
Tasso. And Dante, wandering at will, wherever the Italian 
tongue was spoken, wove a golden web of the sweetest 
truths the world has seen. Brunelleschi lifted the mound of 
marble to the upper air as easily as~the child flies his kite. 
Savonarola, St. Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, beneath 
its shade, in eloquence of speech told of the new creation 
wrought in Christ, which set discordant souls in harmony ; 
and the spirit of the fisher of Galilee came to fill the deso- 
late place of the Cesars. Again the sky lightens and the 
air grows softer, for Giotto steps upon the scene. He, 
too, was a wanderer; but how unlike the wanderings of 
Dante! From Florence. he strayed from town to town, to 
Arezzo, to Pisa, to Bologna and Verona, and amid the feast- 
ing and the fighting, leaving a mild-eyed Madonna here, a 
group of saints there, jogging along for pleasure or profit, 
everybody’s friend, pursuing his pleasant way with a merry 
word or jest, with no hand in the strife of men, but, amid the 
din and confusion, with pigment and brush he marked his 
course wherever he strolled, leaving some bit of color; every 
old bridge or mill or rude common wall blossomed into an 
immortal thing. 
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It mattered not whether it were Guelph or Ghibbeline one 
day, or the Albizzi or the Medici the next, the fact of strife 
went on for centuries. They did not count the golden years 
in that land where God’s servants wait to see the fruit of 
their labor and have it sooner or later as the centuries come 
and go. And so it was that the divine afflatus that illumi- 
nated old Etruria in that early morning of the world, which 
faintly flickered when the nation vanished, was the vital 
spark which kindled the fires of immortal genius in Italy, 
and by the radiance of the after-glow has become a pharos 
to aspiring art in the land of the gold-spinners. 











SOUL EVOLUTION. 


BY JOHN FRANKIAN CLARK. 

Soul is the consciousness of being and is the third and 
innermost element in the trinity of self-existence, this trinity 
being constituted of matter, spirit; and soul. 

On the primal plane of self-existence, matter is static feel- 
ing, spirit is static knowing, and soul is static consciousness ; 
and, in passing from the static to the dynamic state, soul 
attains to manifestation as an effect in response to the action 
of spirit and reaction of matter, these effects appearing as 
force on the inorganic, as life on the organic, and as self-con- 
sciousness on the human plane of being; and thus, step by 
step, through the process of evolution the soul element of 
self-existence embodies itself in forms, thus gradually attain- 
ing to the condition of self-consciousness in all its parts. 

The highest expression of feeling is love, and the highest 
expression of knowing is wisdom, and matter and spirit as 
feeling and knowing attain to consciousness as love and wis- 
dom in the soul of man, and to complete union and oneness 
and full self-consciousness in soul as God. 

Self-existence in passing from the primal or subjective 
plane, where all is only potential in being, essential in form, 
and static in state, to the objective and manifest, which is its 
dynamic state, expresses itself as force as the first active 
manifestation of soul, and thus force becomes the formative 

. soul of being on its lowest and outermost or inorganic plane. 

Life is a higher and more interior expression of soul than 
is force, and only passes from the static to the dynamic state 
after force has evolved worlds and so far developed them 
that the conditions needful for the evolution of organic forms 
are prepared, and then, at this point, soul, expressing itself as 
life, becomes active and embodies itself in matter which, 
under the action of spirit, it builds up into organic forms, 
and thereby attains to an individualized expression of itself 
in differentiated forms as the ego, I, or soul of such forms, 
each of which expressions manifests a personality of its own. 

Thus, force is the formative principle of all inorganic 
forms, and life is the formative principle of all organic forms, 
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while soul, acting upon and through the several individual- 
ized forms evolved by force and life, expresses itself as an 
individualized soul or ego of consciousness that is personal 
to each of such forms, and the character of these manifesta- 
tions of self-existence as individualized souls is always deter- 
mined by the objective form through which soul acts. 

The soul element is inherent in self-existence, and the char- 
acter and fulness of its expression is dependent upon and 
determined by the objective form through which it manifests, 
and its fulness of expression through any individualized form 
is determined by the degree of perfection attained by such form. 

The passing of the soul element from its potential to its 
active condition is effected by its attaining to manifestation 
in objective forms; and as the inorganic is the first to be 
evolved into being out of self-existence, and next the lowest 
and least complex of the organic forms, and onward, upward, 
and inward to the most complex and highest forms, it follows 
that the active and manifest expression of soul must begin at 
its lowest and outermost and step by step attain to its high- 
est, innermost, and greatest. 

If you have grasped the full meaning of the statements 
just made you will readily perceive that theology, as taught 
by the religious dogmas of the world, places God at the wrong 
end of the evolved universe of being. God is conceived by 
the human mind to be the divine soul of universal self- 
existent bging, the highest expression and manifestation of 
all, that governs, guides, and directs all, and this conception 
of the infinite father, mother God is the true one, and this 
expression and manifestation of soul ss only attained by its 
expression through the deific form, and this organic deific 
form is the highest, innermost, most perfect, complex, and 
differentiated of all forms and the last to be evolved, the 
last because it is the innermost and highest, for the outer- 
most and lower forms precede the innermost and higher in 
attaining to objective and manifest expression, and the lower 
make the conditions out of which the higher spring. 

As the human form is necessary to enable the soul element 
to attain to expression as an individualized human soul on 
the human plane as man, so is the deific form necessary to 
enable the soul element to attain to its fulness of expression 
on the divine plane as God. ‘The soul element of self-exist- 
ence in its manifestation expresses itself as an individualized 
consciousness of personal existence, and in each individual- 
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ized form it manifests as the I of that form, feeling itself to 
be a separate and distinct entity from all other manifestations 
of soul, and this applies to all individualized forms, whether 
it be a world, a blade of grass, an insect, animal, or man. 

Soul is the consciousness of being, and this consciousness 
of being attains to partial expression in each and every indi- 
vidualized form that is evolved from self-existence, attaining 
to fuller expression as the evolved form becomes more com- 
plex and more fully differentiated, until, on the human plane 
and in the human form, it expresses itself as a self-conscious 
man, standing forth as a God to all of its expressions on all 
planes below the human, with power to guide, direct, control, 
improve, intensify, and refine such manifestations. 

All individualized expressions of soul on the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal planes culminate and unitize in the soul of 
man, and therefore every individualized expression of soul 
as man will eventually unfold as a God over all expressions 
of soul below its own. 

While there is but one soul element which manifests as 
force, life, love, wisdom, etc., still there are as many different 
expressions of each and every quality of self-existent being 
as there are individualized forms through which it attains 
to manifestation; nevertheless there is but one soul in all 
the universe of being which partially expresses itself as 
force, life, love, wisdom, ete., and all these partial expressions 
through the process of evolutionary development @ttain to a 
oneness of expression in unity on the divine plane where soul 
manifests through the deific form as God ; for as self-existence 
has through evolution from its essential to its manifest, from 
its static to its dynamic state, reached its highest degree of 
differentiation in the human form, and therein soul has 
attained to self-consciousness of personal existence and 
power as man in each individualized human form, so by the 
evolution of the deific form, which embraces in its organic 
structure all of the individualized human forms that the 
universe has evolved, and will absorb all that may hereafter 
be evolved, therein self-existent being again attains to unity 
and oneness of expression in the deific form, and soul attains 
to its fulness of expression as the deific God, self-conscious 
in all its parts, the tender, loving, helpful parent of human- 
ity, the father, mother God, who knows our every thought, 
who hears our every cry, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, of whom we are a part. 
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Hence, as is the molecule to the individualized human 
form, so is each human form to the deific form; and as each 
molecule because it is an organic form has a conscious soul 
of its own, and yet the souls of all the molecules combined 
do not constitute the human soul, the I of your individual- 
ity, but soul, expressing itself through the organic human 
form built up by the aggregation of these myriads of indi- 
vidualized molecules, expresses itself as the soul of man, the 
I of your personality, and this man-soul is a god to all the 
molecule-souls, and these molecule-souls represent the souls 
of all forms below the human, so the God-soul of the deific 
form is not the combined souls of all mankind, but the full 
and unified expression of soul as manifesting through the 
organic deifie form built up of the soul organisms of all 
human forms, manifesting itself as the deific God, wherein 
self-existence comes into the full consciousness of active and 
manifest existence. 








THE FUTURE. . 


BY GOTTFRID E. HULT. A. M. 


Still giant Wrong stands boastful and elate, 
But ominously laughs the brook of Fate ; 

And History, breathless, hears it polishing 
Five pebbles for some epoch-marking sling. 
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BY MRS. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Little mother had long since been dead, while those few 
who knew and remembered her tliought she was alive because 
she was not buried. She had no friends and wanted none. 
Her memories were her sole companions now; like blessings 
from heaven they came in her solitude to console her. She 
counted death an enemy no longer, but her one fast friend, 
and only waited the time to come when she should walk out 
of her prison-house with him, when he should unveil her 
spirit and set it free indeed. 

There was a time when letters from Salome had come with 
promises she vainly looked to see fulfilled. Hope cheered 
her then, and she worked and looked forward to better days. 
But now the silénce no longer oppressed her with its gloom. 
She had felt it sorely once ; but she had become familiar with 
desolation now, and it was no longer any pain. 

By and by, as time went on, she would fain forget that the 
world had been aught else to her, and then memory served 
her only as an unkind friend. 

The nimble fingers worked more slowly, and the once beau- 
tiful eyes must borrow artificial aid. Ruby’s letters came to 
help and cheer her on, and ofttimes enclosed material aid. 
Her husband, though a sober man, could not earn a dollar 
now. Little Lois was her mother’s only help. She went to 
school, and gave what aid she could give early and late. 
Salome gave a monthly sum, small indeed in proportion to 
her great earnings, as little mother believed them to be, but 
she accepted the pittance with gratitude and tried to make it 
supply their daily needs. 

At last she grew too weak to sew, and indeed to do her 
housework had she consulted her own feelings, but she bravely 
struggled on with old death beside her. Sometimes she stilled 
her pride and asked for an extra dollar to buy a little some- 
thing that her wavering stomach craved; but when it came 
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her appetite was gone, or she cheated it into the belief that 
it was needless, and Lois might have something to wear like 
other girls of her age. 

Oh, little mother! little mother! 

There had been hints, once, in Salome’s letter that it would 
be well to learn to economize as others had learned to do; 
which brought great tears into little mother’s eyes and a 
resolve never again to ask for a penny. But there was no 
work. She forgot and forgave. She could not see Lois nor 
little Jim go hungry. 

-There was, however, a very comfortable supply of food 
and fuel in the house just now, and comfortable clothes and 
an extra suit of underwear made by little mother’s hands 
laundered and carefully put aside. Ah, well! little mother 
was going to make a journey. 

She had learned some vital truths in her silent communion 
with her own soul, and when the tears welled up at the 
thought of Salome’s neglect, she bravely drove them back,’ 
saying, “ Oh no, for her sake I must not. If she causes me 
to weep, these very tears of a wounded mother’s grief will 
spring to life in curses upon her head. Oh! give me strength, 
my God, to remember her as she was, a little child, my com- 
fort and my hope. Let me believe she died in the purity of 
truth of those blessed years and keep her embalmed in this 
poor shrine. God bless her. God forgive her and me,” little 
mother prayed. “ But oh! to have seen her face once more. 

“After all was Salome an ingrate, heartless, unnatural? 
Let me see. I was too busy entertaining and helping others 
to give proper care to my little daughter, even though I loved 
her very dearly. She grew up surrounded by selfish, super- 
ficial natures, who as visitors lived upon the bounty of her 
father and forsook him when they had shared his all. 

“She saw nothing of gratitude, she heard nothing of it. 
She saw the power of money to bring comforts and friends, 
and the misery the lack of it gave. She saw that girls 
envied her even while they courted her favor when her father 
was considered a rich man, and slighted or shunned or 
patronized her when he became poor. Her evil tendencies 
had been all developed and brought to the surface by her 
environments, while the good lay dormant and would con- 
tinue to be so until awakened by a great sorrow.” 

What sorrow? Little mother smiled sadly. 
Sorrow brought by the death of her mother will first truly 
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awaken her, and from thenceforward the world will see the 
chastened nature of a noble woman. 

From that time on she will idealize her mother. Her own 
bitter childhood and youth made her exaggerate her mother’s 
natural weakness, for she looked no deeper than the surface, 
and saw not the rich love, the noble purpose, the pure, 
unselfish heart that moved little mother’s hands. Salome 
would have had all that love and labor for herself, or else 
been satisfied with gentle words of love and praise, or thought 
she would. 

We breed our own greatest sorrows. Our children seem 
bent upon misunderstanding us first. And then the evenings 
at home that would brighten the life of mother, the young 
man wastes with a frivolous girl, if no worse; the daughter 
worries or slights ‘mother all day and smiles on her admirer 
to-night, who may be the husband of a better girl next year. 

Why is it? Where lies the cause of this inversion of 
things as a rule? 

Men see Salomes every day; they are everywhere, with- 
out her talent and genius, and her industry, perhaps, but the 
same miserable, restless beings. 

Salome had been taught that to avoid evil she must avoid 
the appearance of evil. Thus little mother had seen her 
start upon her journey to London with every confidence that 
at least her inward purity of character could never be 
sullied, no matter how success might spoil and flattery 
and money lead her to forget the home that, God knows, 
to her rebellious soul had been anything but what a+ home 
should be. 

She recalled that in her school days Salome had formed 
one or two strong attachments, and had either of them 
consummated in marriage, the probability is that she would 
have settled down into an expert housewife and devoted 
mother. All that her own young life had missed of love and 
petting she would have lavished upon husband and children ; 
but like all others she had known the lovers were fickle, 
false, or else entirely misunderstood Salome. 

Yes, little mother grew wiser as she prepared for her 
journey. She seemed to gather up all her treasures of 
memory to take with her, and to separate, to leave behind, 
the dross and delusion. 

“Salome! Oh to see her once more! But when that 
journey is done we will part no more, my child. Then thou 
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wilt see thy mother as she is, and not as she has appeared to 
thee. Salome, my child! my child!” 

Weaker and more weak little mother grew, but she thought 
only now of her journey, and wondered if it would be long 
and painful, or swift and quiet. Pain racked her little 
frame most horribly; but a memory of her journey caused 
her to smile, though she was icy cold, and told Lois she 
must do the best she could, and when she was gone upon 
her journey she might write to Salome. 

Lois was pleased and thought how surprised Salome 
would be when little mother stepped in upon her; and she 
wondered if Salome would send her some pretty clothes and 
give little mother some. 

So the weary days numbered a week. One morning Lois 
went to take her a cup of coffee. How beautiful she looked 
in that calm sleep ! 

“ Mother, little mother!” She opened her eyes, smiled 
upon her child, folded her hands upon her breast, closed her 
eyes, and the lips smiled. 

Little mother had started on her journey. Her husband 
was stunned, and Lois exhausted every effort to call her 
back; her father called a physician, but little mother was far 
out upon her journey when they came. She somehow 
paused long enough to whisper to Salome far away, who 
started up in sleep, remembered that she had forgotten to 
send little mother a Christmas present, and a pain shot 
through her heart and something said: 

“Sleep no more to-night, Salome! Awake and think of her!” 

Little mother! Oh, little mother! God bless thee and 
have merey upon thy unhappy child. 

When Salome awoke from a light slumber which came 
upon her weary senses just before dawn, it was with a 
dreary sense of loss. Something had suddenly disappeared 
out of her life, leaving a vague sense of loneliness and dread, 
a feeling that robbed victory of its charm. Applause 
seemed mockery ; a memory of her mirrored form in last 
night’s costume and her gems grinned at her like the most 
horrible skeleton, and she buried her face deep into her 
pillow and shuddered. 

A rap upon her door startled her. She rose, trembling 
from head to foot, and spoke to the messenger as she held 
the door open only a few inches. 

“A telegram ; ma’am.” 
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She took it with cold, trembling fingers, opened it like one 
in a trance. 

* Mother died this morning. Father.” 

The walls in the room seemed falling in, the floor rolled 
like a rough sea. Salome, alone, unseen save by God and His 
angels, played her part in that great tragedy. 

How long she lay unconscious she never knew, for she had 
not noted the time when she rose from the bed. When she 
recovered, her mind grasped the situation but slowly, but she 
knew her engagement bound her to appear each successive 
evening. She must carry on the mockery. 

After all, was itas bad as it had been ? Little mother free 
from pain, no longer waiting and watching for a letter or a 
visit, was far, far out upon her journey now, robed in spir- 
itual garments made with loving hands ungrudgingly. The 
silent lips could not respond to the ardent repentant kiss ; 
the dead ear could convey no cry of grief or pain to the 
now-inactive brain. Only the material house in which little 
mother dwelt in sorrow, pain, and sore neglect was there. 
But oh ! how dear to this awakened soul was that little house 
of inanimate clay! Only to hold it in her arms once more. 
Only to press those cold dead lips. Only to make one day 
bright on earth for her, then she could give her up. 

No tears came to Salome’s eyes. A heavy, heartbursting 
grief shone on her flushed cheeks and burning eyes. 

She telegraphed orders for a handsome burial, abjuring 
black. Little mother had loved white, and in her prosperous 
days had worn it more than anything else. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


* What is it that guides my hand? Whose thoughts possess 
me? Who bids me look forth to the unknown and welcome 
the advancing day and scorn the shadows? To look no 
more behind me at the old familiar places that lie like land- 
scapes stretched in the distance? To bury the sweetest 
memories of the past, when I loved her and made her poor 
heart glad, and to magnify only the objects I now behold, 
yet tells me they too must vanish? Who is it that points 
like the angel of the apocalypse, ever ceaselessly forward, 
assuring me that there is no way to redeem the past save with 
the present, and tells me that behind the veil there is no past 
nor future ? 

“What is this I hear? A sound and then a silence! 
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Imaginations, dreams, illusions! A vision in which things 
that are not seem to be, and for a moment are, while familiar 
forms rise up and play out each act, and the spirit that 
guides me tells them what to say like a drilled prompter be- 
hind the curtain. Irecord their words, and describe them as 
they appear before me, and should this influence desert me 
now would the tale remain half told? Ah, where could I find 
that pen of magic power and the lost clew regain? On, ou, 
speed on, nor lose one word again till all the tale is done. 

* What I called inspiration once, I know is but the whisper 
of my disembodied friend, speaking to me, urging me to com- 
plete his own life work that he had left undone; now 
pleading, now commanding ; promising to uphold me all the 
way, and telling me the result shall be my own reward. 

“It is a joy to listen to that prophetic voice that fills the 
very air about me and seems to give my pencil wings. On, 
on; at this rate we will soon be done. Oh, what a joy is 
work like this, when angels nerve the arm and unseen powers 
bring strength on every side ! 

“ There, master, have I done ? 

“ Now then I will play it and see if I can make it thrill 
the world as it thrills me. 

* A note to Achille? Our master bids him come.” 

She seated herself to write the note, and when finished 
exclaimed : 

“So now my task is done!” 

«+ Adieu,” whispered the spirit. 

* Ah, not adieu. Do not leave me till the end, till I have 
played the play,” answered Salome. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


* Well,” said Salome, after the first greeting was over, “I 
sent for you as the most merciless critic I know, to give me 
your opinion of a play I have.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Without more ado I shall proceed to read the play. By 
the way, I have studied it until I can take each or every part, 
wnd though I lay the manuscript out before me, I could as 
well recite it without.” 

She read the names and characters, and then proceeded in 
« most perfect manner to render the entire play in the very 
choicest elocution. 

Her guest was at first interested, then amazed at the ren- 
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dition. She was so wholly absorbed as to entirely forget his 
presence, but read and acted the parts with that care and pre- 
cision which indicated that she had a large audience in 
imagination before her. 

When she finished and turned to him with sparkling eyes 
and animated cheeks, he said : 

“ Where were you so fortunate as to secure that wonder- 
ful production ?” 

*“ Do you consider it such ?” she asked eagerly. 

“I do, indeed; and you certainly cannot regard it other- 
wise, for you have studied it with heart, soul, and brain, to be 
able to render it as you do.” 

“T want you to take thé part of the husband, The 
Deserted ; and now to help you to impersonate him better I 
want to tell you I wrote the play.” 

“You!” He looked at her in bewildered admiration. “If 
you were not so fine an actress I should say you should have 
been a playwright.” 

“TI wrote it,and I did not. Listen. I never attempted to 
write anything before in all my life. I used to long so to do 
something great, but after I made up my mind to go on the 
stage I gave up all idea of writing, because I had no talent 
in that direction — ” 

“ Why, you are a genius !” 

“ Wait-a moment until I tell you. One night I sat in my 
old, dingy room, brooding over my own misery, when all at 
once I felt a queer sensation in every nerve; then my blood 
circulated more quickly, a thrill caused me to feel as though 
I suddenly had new blood transfused into my veins. I rose, 
looked into my mirror (a dingy thing it was) and scarcely 
knew myself. The old dull look was gone, eyes and cheeks 
glowed ; my complexion was clear; I stood proudly erect and 
gazed upon a Salome that I had never seen before, and a 
voice whispered to me : 

“+ Write !’” 

Her face was illuminated as she spoke, and but for its 
softened expression her companion would have thought all 
this the delirium of fever, or else superb acting. 

“ I took up my pencil and paper, unable to resist obedience 
to the imperative command. What do you suppose I wrote, 
or this hand wrote, or the pencil this hand held, or the spirit 
which guided both?” 

« T— I — can form no comprehension.” 
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«+ ] died three days ago. You may well start and turn 
pale. I felt rather pale myself just then, but I continued 
and wrote three lines: * Live a pure, good life ; work with a 
pure, good motive, and suecess and peace and happiness shall 
crown you. I shall help you still.’ 

« Thad been trying all the evening to persuade myself to go 
to our old master, Mr. Gladstone, and ask him to continue 
instructing me during the vacation, allowing me to pay him 
when school opened in the fall. I felt sure that he would 
willingly do it ; but I was stubborn, proud, rebellious, ashamed 
to let him know I had not saved enough in nine working 
months to carry me over three idle ones ; ashamed of every- 
thing that I should have been proud of; proud of every- 
thing I should have been ashamed of; but my resolution 
was taken; I would go to him the next morning. I 
went, and found him dead; laid out in the Temple, if you 
remember, in that quaint style. He had died three days 
before.” 

She laid her cold hand upon his, and her breath came 
quick and hard. 

“Yes, three days before; and as I gazed in trance-like 
wonderment I recalled the words and wondered if his spirit 
had visited me that night; if he still had words of cheer, 
promises of help, for Salome. He gave me the first help 
and hope I’ ever had while he lived; would he, could he, 
carry it on after death? 

“I thought over the peculiar religious belief of those four ; 
their strange life in the Temple; their diaphanous appear- 
ance; but I fought against anything that looked like 
superstition. 

* Now you may ask me how I could afford to go to Lon- 
don; if that were a miracle of loaves and fishes? No; Ruby 
refunded the money I had paid her father, and added 
suflicient to it to enable me to fit myself to pay it all 
back. 

*“ Whenever I have studied, this unseen but conscious 
presence sat beside me; whenever I have rehearsed, it gave 
me strength and prompted tone and gesture; whenever I 
have been despondent it has brought hope. But always and 
ever came the word, ‘ Write!’ And when I have taken up 
my pen it has given words of love, hope, encouragement, and 
pointed out the better way. 

“Success in this play | am convinced, am told, means 
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much to others as well as to myself. Knowing our old 
master, having been trained in voice and action by him, let 
us make him one of the characters, and you impersonate him. 
While in Paris I purchased the most exquisite doll to rep- 
resent the sleeping child. I shall take the character of the 
three women, for no two of them appear at the same time, 
except in the last scene, and there I have an admirable figure 
which, with a toilet of my own special design, will fill the bill. 
You must, Achille, you must help me out. My all is at stake 
and the lifelong happiness of some one else, to whom, in my 
softened mood, by the memory of her kindness to my mother, 
I would do a favor, as well as cancel a debt.” 

Achille was silent. He 
was revolving many 
things in his brain. He 
loved Salome ; he had fol- 
lowed her to England, 
France and back to New 
York; kept sight of her 
always, but had never in- 
truded himself upon her. 
She had shown him no 
favor, but had always 
been frank and courteous. 
He had chosen the stage , 
as his profession, that he 
might be always near, or 
in the position to serve 
her. She had been at once 
his inspiration and _ his 
despair. She” was grow- 
ing famous; so was he, 
but he thought only of 
himself as a_ reflected 
light, for he knew that 
without her inspiration he could do naught. 

“Why do you hesitate? Have you a previous engage- 
ment for that time ? ” 

* No, oh no!” 

«Then speak, man. You do not want to be persuaded?” 
She was half ironical. 

“ No, I need no persuasion save to persuade myself that I 
could personate that man, a memory of whom causes my 
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blood to rise in temperature and beat in a strange rhythm. 
Why! I’m beginning to experience the very feeling you 
described that eventful night. Why, I am obsessed, or — 
You have hypnotized me, Salome.” 

“No, no! But now quick, man, just while the spell is on 
you! ‘Take up the manuscript, turn to the deserted man’s 
soliloquy, — here it is. Read!” 

“Why, I remember it without reading. You burned 
into my brain.” 

He dropped his head upon his hands and in the direst woe 
cried: 

* Deserted ! deserted! deserted !” 

“ Great God!” eried Salome, starting up. 

Her eyes were starting from their orbits. Achille raised 
his head and looked at her, and she gazed at him. 

* The dead man stands beside you!” 

Achille turned like one in a trance, first to the right, then 
to the left, and seeing nothing, he gazed at her in a sort of 
daze. The look of horror vanished from her face, but she 
trembled visibly. 

«It was there and laid its hand upon your shoulder, just as 
you uttered the first word, and remained until you ceased. 
It was not a ghost ; it was a real, substantial thing, woven of 
silvery cloud, —those white clouds that float in a summer 
sky, touched by the sun,— but every feature was exact. 
But here it is again, — quick, a pencil —I must write!’ 

He noticed that she held the pencil but did not look at the 
paper, and her hand moved swiftly. 

“Fame, fortune for you; joy and peace to those I love 
shall come from the play * Deserted.’ ” 

Achille looked over and read the words. 

« Why, it is a fac-simile of his writing. Salome, you are 
a writing medium.” 

“Tam nothing of the kind,” she said. 

«* That is just what the world calls it,” he answered. 

* That is all the sense the world has! Look here, Achille, 
don’t ever say that to me again, nor repeat this interview. 
Will you or will you not take the part of The Deserted?” 

“T will; but answer me;.do you propose to tell the truth 
as to how you wrote this play? I mean as you have told it 
to me, — that it was dictated to you by our dead master, 
and that had he deserted you at any act you could not have 

gone on and finished the play ? 
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“ Why, you don’t suppose I am going to make a fool of 
myself, a laughing-stock for the whole world. Of course 
I am not!” she answered with scornful indignation. 

He bowed his head once more; a peculiar quiver passed 
over his frame, and he was silent fora longtime. She looked 
at him in silent wonder. 

“Speak, man! Have you seen the spirit, too?” 

* No, but, Salome, I have felt him.” He spoke reverently, 
as he was wont to do when he remembered his old master. 

“Felt him!” 

“Yes, and, Salome, unless you tell the truth, the whole 
truth, that is, tell Ruby all, your play, ‘ Deserted’ will fall 
flat. In fact, you cannot play it.” 

«+ You are mad, man ; mad, Achille, stark mad!” 

“ Hold, ye wiseacre. Plato has said there are two kinds of 
madness ; one produced by human infirmity, the other by a 
divine release from the ordinary ways of men. To the latter 
class of madmen belongs the prophet. ‘There is a kind of 
madness which is a special gift of Heaven and the source of 
chiefest blessing among men. 

« Yes, prophecy is madness, and yet prophets out of their 
senses have conferred great benefits on mankind, but in their 
senses few or none. 

“Behold the prophet who foretells your fate. Do not 
attempt the play without honestly telling how the inspiration 
was given te you. You may be pronounced mad, that is 
true, but the fortune and the fame will come to you, and — 
well, you know how the world will bow to the fortune and 
the fame even in a mad woman’s hand.” 

Salome sank down into a chair. 

« Achille, as surely as Samuel heard the voice I have heard 
that voice say ‘ Write,’ in the morning; I have heard it in the 
dark, silent hours of night so persistently that I got up and 
obeyed. I have felt the inspiration of a poet, an artist. I 
have been thrilled with the eloquence of the orator. These 
things have been my teachers, companions, friends. I never 
thought of being mad; but do you honestly, really do you 
believe that sane people have any such visitations ?” 

“I never felt more sane than at the moment I felt the gift 
of that prophecy,” he said, with his bright, sweet smile. 

« Oh, as to that, you are too honest to appropriate a thing 
you feel is not your own ; but all writers may write under a 
similar inspiration, and do not tell it —” 
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“Oh no, not at all! Some may, and unconsciously, but 
most of them weave their fiction from their brains.” 

« Just spin it out like a spider spins his web, for instance,” 
she said. ‘There was a satirical smile upon Salome’s face. 
* You know our old master maintained that .the human form 
was a receptacle only; born with the capacity to receive 
divine influx, or influx from the spiritual world,” she con- 
tinued seriously. 

“Did he? Well, | never heard him discuss the matter ; 
but the last hour’s experience would make me a ready con- 
vert to such a theory. He certainly has spoken with my 
tongue.” 

“ How?” 

“It was he, I know it, who uttered the prophecy, for I 
should have said with my material mind just the reverse. I 
should have said, ‘ Play your play, but do not tell anybody 
how you wrote it.’ He says, ‘ Do it at your peril.’” 

They sat for some time in thoughtful silence, Salome 
recalling all the wonderful experiences of that time during 
which she wrote the play, and at last she thought audibly : 

“ Yes, surely it was he. ‘Write, and when I obeyed 
there was no effort; the words came from my pencil as 
though it were a living thing with brains instead of lead, and 
thought and motion of its own; and at times before it was 
finished there came a feeling of doubt and dread lest the 
spirit forsake me ere my task was done, and the conscious- 
ness that if the clew were then lost I could never find it. I 
talked aloud to this spirit; it was loving and patient with 
me, but I never saw him until to-day. (Oh, if I could only 
see my mother thus; dear little mother!) But I never 
dreamed he would want the credit of the play; it does not 
seem he should need to care for worldly fame now. But there 
it is again. ‘The dead man lays his hand upon your head!” 

She clasped her hands and started up. 

“IT must be mad, indeed!” putting a hand upon each 
temple. Then she put the fingers of her, right hand upon 
the pulse of her left wrist, and seemed counting its beats. 

“He says,” said Achille, speaking in that trance-like way 
again, “that the purpose were all lost if you claim author- 
ship. There would be no impression made by it upon those 
he loves, more than by an ordinary play ; but tell them the truth 
of its inspiration, and your work for him, or, rather, his writ- 
ing through you, and it will aecomplish more for you, and at 
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the same time reach the hearts and convince those he wishes 
to see and hear it.” 

A silence fell, broken at last by Salome. 

“Tam tired, Achille, and must dismiss you. Come, con- 
fess this has been a weird experience with our spirit- 
friend; and by the way, I feel just a little nervous at your 
prophecy. Of one thing I am sure, you cannot laugh at me 
again, either at my manner of writing the play or of the fact 
of seeing a ghost, since you had your own tongue used by it. 
Good by.” 

He renewed his promise to support her in the play, and so 
earnest was he that he took the manuscript to copy it, and 
they separated. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Who is this we find in a private parlor of the Hotel 
in New York, in a superb evening dress, standing before a 
pier glass? Diamonds sparkle in her dark hair and flash 
from her neck and arms, but even their brightness is dimmed 
by the flash of triumph from her dark eyes, as she surveys 
her own superb figure, and throws back her head in proud, 
defiant scorn to watch its effect in the mirror. 

Her name is on every lip; her picture in every show win- 
dow. Infatuated youths, infatuated bachelors, infatuated bene- 
dicts, pay rare tribute to the charms of her person and the 
magic power of her acting. 

“ Good by to shame and poverty and scorn!” she cries to 
the figure in the glass. “ We will shame others, and scorn 
them too, and do as they have done, —hide all our baser pas- 
sions with velvet, lace, and satin, and deck it with rare gems, 
and bring all the world to our feet, no matter what vile dirt 
they.once have waded through to reach the goal; no matter 
how we came through shame and sorrow, tears or blood, we 
are here to stay. 

« And now, Ruby, thou gem of women, whose pure blood 
was never tainted by so much as the taste of cabbage or a 
sip of black coffee, and whose pure lips were taught only the 
honeyed words of love and the saintliest forms of prayer, 
whose pearly teeth ne’er found their way into anything 
grosser than rare nectars and luscious fruit or angel food, — 
I'll give thee a rare treat to-night! . 

“ Ha, was ever mortal so favored before, so helped on to 
glory by devils and angels as I have been? And this one 
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angel, this pale-faced girl who sets all the devils about me to 
tremble, whose beauty is as famous as my acting, — I — why, 
—I will start up all the emotion there is in her to-night as I 
play this play dictated by her dead father to me. 

“ Write, write, write! Why, the words were ever in my 
ears, and at last to get peace I obeyed. The result was my 
new play, ‘ Deserted.’ My manager says it is capital ; all the 
tickets are sold ; the city is full of visitors, who come flocking 
in, from the President and his bride to the baker of the town ; 
and Ruby, rich and beautiful, who has just returned from her 
travels around the globe, will be there, and, ha! ha! my mis- 
sionary friend, who thinks theatres a crime and actors and 
actresses devils, why, she too has agreed to come, for she 
crossed the ocean with me. Little does she dream what | 
have in store for her. Little trouble will she give herself 
about my soul after to-night. Oh, you barefaced hypocrite ! 

“ But tell me, ye silent spirit that doth ever glide beside 
me and prompt me, why didst thou prompt.me to write this 
play, then torment me till I wrote that loving letter to Ruby 
and pleaded with her to see me render it, and then force me to 
seek that brazen missionary, who has told more lies for the 
heathen than ten thousand of them ever did for Satan, and 
induce her to come, and to give them boxes so near together. 
Why, old man! thou who cannot go to hell and wilt not go 
to heaven until thy mission is fulfilled, why dost thou cling 
to earth and torment me ? 

“ To-night, ah! Shall I find out tonight? Very well, 
after to-night I shall know whether to believe in the power of 
disembodied spirits to finish a life work left undone, or not.” 

Salome’s success had been phenomenal, which only 
inspired her to renewed exertion. No other woman hai 
ever achieved so much in so short a space of time. But had 
any other woman ever worked so heroically, so untiringly ? 
Had any other woman ever been prompted by just such 
impulses ? Besides, as she acknowledged to herself, her help 
came in the form of inspiration; a genius of peculiar power 
took possession of her soul and worked his will through her, 
and somehow Salome grew wonderfully beautiful. Her mas- 
ter’s predictions had been fulfilled ; there was no thought nor 
feeling to which her lithe figure and mobile face could not give 
expression. Her skill in acting was only equalled by her 
taste in dress. She was a marvel of grace and elegance. 
Her motion was as free and untrammelled as the tigress in her 
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native jungles. It was a joy to watch her, a revelation 
among stage artists. 

There was no trace of the old life upon her; her face and 
manners were of that high-bred cast that one only expects to 
see perfected through a long line of aristocratic ancestry. 
The compact her master had advised between herself and 
her mirror had been made and sacredly kept by her, and the 
transformation it had wrought was marvellous. No frowns 
darkened her face when the reflected image returned the 
gaze. She saw that her complexion even changed into a dull 
leaden hue with those broodings of evil. She smiled upon 
it and received an answering smile. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


The streets on every side of the great theatre were packed 
with carriages, and the masses of the living bodies move:l 
like a surging sea in great billows as they made their way to 
the entrance. 

“ Let me watch it,” said Ruby to Mr. Goode, “ just for a 
moment before we get out of the carriage ; once in the crowd 
I can see nothing.” 

“And this is,our old friend Salome, who is creating all 
this excitement!” 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Goode, as she was lifted out of 
the carriage, unchanged since we last met her except that she 
is a trifle rosier and stouter, and the neckerchief is replaced 
by a lace fichu. 

“I only wish her mother could have lived to see it, and 
that her father were here, but I rather think she can send him 
money for a home pretty soon at this rate.” 

Once seated in their private box, Ruby compared the 
interior of the building with different theatres of other coun- 
tries they had recently visited. It was of vast and elegant 
proportions, superb in all its appointments. 

Ruby then took a programme and began to read the argu- 
ment of the new play. It was Salome’s first year as a star, 
and she had been successful since her début ; of late she was 
the rage of the theatre-loving world. 

Ruby, too, had grown famous for her beauty and wealth, 
for her father’s purchases had multiplied their value many 
times every year. She had been well received in those cities 
and countries where she had been introduced by her father 
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and his friends where he had lectured. She had arrived 
quietly in New York to-day in answer to Salome’s letter of 
gratitude and love, begging Ruby to see her in her new drama, 
« Deserted.” 

It was with mingled emotions of interest and curiosity that 
Ruby had come. Salome had been silent, and apparently 
ungrateful, all these years; but her one letter made ample 
explanation, and pleaded with her, and as an overpowering 
argument, claimed to have written the play at the dictation 

Ruby’s dead father. 

And now in the buzz of voices, the glare of lights, the 
glitter of jewels, and the rustle of silks, Ruby mentally 
recalled how strongly her father had been interested in this 
girl during life — how, since his death, he had seemed to 
prompt her to carry out his own intentions toward educating 
her, and how she had seemed to do it spite of herself, as 
though propelled by his unseen hand. 

Supposing it were true that- her father had dictated the 
play? Why, her heart trembled! It would be like seeing 
him again on earth. She was so absorbed that the clapping 
of hands in the gallery first announced to her that the cur- 
tain was raised, and presently, amid the thunder of applause, 
a beautiful woman appeared. Could that beSalome? Ruby 
raised her opera glasses with bated breath. Yes, that was 
Salome, and not alone, for near her, as though leading her, 
was — Ruby suppressed a cry —it -was the spirit of her 
father ! 

The magnetic presence was felt by every one in that vast 
hall. Ruby saw stern brows relax and beautiful faces 
smile surprised approval. 

The first act represented a ballroom scene, and Salome 
was the queen of the dance, richly and tastefully attired. 
Suitors crowded to pay her homage ; among them a hand- 
some, courtly man seemed most favored. He was her sup- 
port, and played his part well, and, sitting apart, at last he 
vowed his love and was there accepted. Then followed the 
wedding by a tired clergyman, who roused up by the ardent 
lovers, united the bride in her ballroom dress to this enam- 
ored disciple of Blackstone. 

There was a glimpse of-a happy home in the next act. 
Then there was a thiilling religious revival, where earnest 
prayers and sighs and groans brought the proud votary of 
the dance to her knees. 
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The whole play was one of magnetic power, taking hold of 
every observer, for Salome lived what she acted, and Mon- 
sieur, her support, was her equal through it all. 

When the curtain dropped before the last act Ruby was 
lost in reflection. The power of Salome’s acting was no 
common power. The spirit of the play was one of powerful 
energy of purpose, all drawing with strange, thrilling inter- 
est to a close that no one could predict, — the beautiful, 
ambitious, impulsive wife, who had charmed her courtly hus- 
band to blind infatuation and lured him to the speedy sec:et 
marriage; then her stronger religious fanaticism, when 
frightened by an exhorter’s picture of hell and by the diead- 
ful construction of the words of that much-abused and mis- 
quoted Jesus of Nazareth, who said: “And every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife. or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 
Then she pleads with her husband to turn missionary, and 
he, indignant and surprised, bids her never again invite 
under his roof the strolling vagabonds who call themselves 
ministers of the gospel, but who are poisoning the minds of 
weak men and women and breaking up honest men’s homes. 
How satisfied he is that this last step to which he has been 
driven will have the desired result, and yet his confidence in 
her love, the strength of her character, is shaken! 

Ruby looked with strange fascination upon this man. His 
voice seemed familiar, the gestures, as he pleaded with his 
mistaken wife, were those of some dear friend. ‘Then as he 
takes their little child in his arms and conjures her never to 
think of this dreadful interpretation of the divine word ; 
tells her she had better be ignorant as the heathen than 
enlightened and make so fearful a mistake; and failing in 
prayers, entreaties, and tears, rises in the full majesty of 
his power as father, husband, citizen, and forbids her to go 
again to hear this wicked man, Ruby recognizes Achille, her 
father’s old pupil. 

Mr. Goode touched her arm to rouse her, and drew her 
attention to a woman in the next box. Her face was deadly 
pale, and two great staring eyes seemed ready to start from 
their sockets as they watched the drop. She had attracted 
the attention of everybody near her but Ruby who was lost 
in her reflection of the drama. 

When the curtain rose again Mrs. Goode started to her 
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feet and spread out both hands at the picture before her. 
Before a dying fire sat a heartbroken man with whitened 
locks, his elbow on his knee and his face bowed upon one 
hand, while the other gently moved the little cradle in which 
lay a sleeping child. Upon the floor of the neglected room 
lay the torn fragments of a woman’s dress, which maybe he 
had torn and trampled down in that frenzy which preceded 
this awful calm. ‘The candle was burned low. The whole 
assembly held their breath. ‘There was a magnetism in that 
uwful grief that attracted and held the vast audience in silent 
awe. Ruby and the pale woman near her seemed united in 
that awful moment. The man bowed over the cradle was 
her father; that little baby was herself ; and now as the man 
is disturbed and raises his head to see the intruder, he is 
confronted by a stout Englishwoman and her husband, who 
apply for the position of housekeeper and nurse. 

Who but Salome could counterfeit Mrs. Goode like that, 
who but the French student, whose voice and gesture had 
been drilled by him, could thus personate her dead father? 
Who but the woman who had lived that play could interpret 
it in all its striking pathos? And that woman leaned over, 
crushed her fan in her hand, and, with a gasp, lay like one 
dead. No one came to her aid. Every one was listening to 
the bargain made by the deserted man with these people to 
take care of his little child; and then the tableau, which was 
nothing but a light thrown upon the deserted man which 
effected a picture of the chiaro-oscuro, which Ruby and Mrs. 
Goode knew was never but once produced, and which lay in 
the Temple — their home — caused the assembly to gaze with 
bated breath, and the drop fell. 

It rose. Years had passed. The little child grown up 
to womanhood stands in solemn, majestic silence, the 
embodiment of all the graces and virtues of purity and 
truth, in the centre of a large room; to her-right, but in the 
lmckground, stands her faithful nurse and her husband ; at 
her feet, with face toward them but both hands uplifted, lies 
the returned missionary, imploring forgiveness and recogni- 
tion. The firm, statuesque beauty of the daughter seems to 
be gazing forward for an answer; the spirit calls its spirit- 
guide for answer. It comes: the spirit-form of her dead 
father appears and, pointing to the prostrate figure, says, 
* Behold thy mother, child! In vain ignorance she hath 
sinned. She is more worthy now of thee than ever in her 
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life, for only now has her mother-heart awakened. Deal with 
her as thou wouldst have thine own child deal with thee !” 

The daughter found voice and motion now and stooped 
and called her mother. Then the curtain fell. 

There was a murmur of satisfaction that was solemn, 
intense, almost bordering on the sublime. 

Ruby waited for Salome, who desired to speak to her after 
the performance. Salome had a rich cloak thrown over her 
and a lace shawl on her head. She approached them with 
eager steps, and cordially shook the hand of each, but 
evidently she saw the missionary first and her whole interest 
was centred there. 

“T saw her faint,” she said to Ruby. “I was watching 
this box almost constantly as I acted. She was the mission- 
ary of my play. The whole plan worked like a charm. 
Ruby, as God lives, as your father did live, and as he in the 
spirit wrote that play through me, this woman is the very 
same who appeared before you to-night in my ballroom 
scene ; she was carried away by the preacher’s exhorta- 
tion, turned from home, husband, and child, and fled to follow 
that man’s teachings, to go among heathen to preach the 
gospel, and left behind her every tie of nature and humanity 
—and, Ruby —no, no, let her lie there, I have ordered a 
carriage for her — that woman, Ruby, as God lives, is — your 
mother.” 

Mr. Goode bent over and felt her pulse. Mrs. Goode 
turned her head with an indignant sniff, while Ruby looked 
sorrowfully at the prostrate form. 

Salome had sent a messenger before she sent the note for 
Ruby to wait for her, and now a woman and two or three 
men came carelessly forward, in the foremost of whom Ruby 
recognized the London solicitor who had visited them before 
their journey. No need for introduction when their eyes 
met. They had cause to remember each other,and Ruby took 
their address that she might call next day. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The curtain has fallen, the lights afe out, the theatre is 
deserted, and as the spectators wend their way homeward 
they praise the play and the actress. Her name is upon 
every lip, her face in every show window, and the pho- 
tographers have reaped a rich harvest from “Salome as 
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Imogen, Desdemona and Juliet,” and now she has reached 
a wider fame in her own play “ Deserted.” 

But where is she, Salome the gifted artiste, the star from 
whose radiance the stage sheds a new glory, spanned by a 
bow of promise? Once more the pledge is given that her 
fame shall not go down in a flood of weak sensationalism, but 
that Shakespeare shall live again and speak in his divinest 
inspirations through Salome. 

In a luxurious room in—— Hotel she lies. Her brain 
is busy with crowding thoughts, her pulse beats deep and 
slow. Do thoughts of victory drive sleep away, memories 
of that shout of glad welcome to her native land? ‘The door 
leading into the parlor stands ajar, the breath of flowers 
steals upon her senses. Tokens of love, of pride, of welcome 

they have come from every side. She lies prone upon her 
snowy bed. She has dashed the pillows to the farthest cor- 
ner of the room, and lies stiff and straight upon her back. 
Her long dark hair floats about her; a white silken robe 
drapes her superb figure in artistic folds. The brilliant eyes 
are closed to all around her, and the shout of applause to 
which she bowed and smiled so recently seems but the 
memory of a thing long past; the footlights before which 
she stood, the admiration of an enthusiastic audience, seem 
but will o° the wisps in some weird, fantastic dream. Her 
hands are clasped upon her chest and shé lies there deaf, 
dumb, dead to all the living, moving, sentient world about 
her; she dimly realizes that all that the world can offer 
lies at her feet but finds her ill at ease. The inward life, 
known only to herself, has become a mystery and a constant 
pain; her mind perplexed with doubts and anxieties; dis- 
gusted with her life and with the world, her lips move and 
she murmuts : i 

*Oh, could I stop this painful wrangle in my soul and 
harmonize the discords of my life! By this mysterious thing 
called death I am constrained to live between two worlds and 
thus I grow confused ; and oft I feel that I must tune my 
heart strings to a higher key than earthly melodies. When 
this sad life is ended and Salome is dead, the world will but 
remember her graceful form, the beauty of her speech and 
her inimitable acting. And never will they know the secret 
of her life locked up in silence. I shall go through my life- 
work on the stage, aid then shall leave it, and some one else 
will take it up, and, like a piece of knitting, perchance unravel 
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it and make a new garment of the thread. At times I pause 
and would stand still, did not that spiritever whisper on. All 
that I hitherto have done is lost to me and is no longer mine. 
And I have passed beyond each deed and left it like a mile- 
stone on the way. What lies before me is still mine, and 
while it is unfinished no one shall ever tempt me from it. | 
shall work on as mother did, till death surprises me, and puts 
an end to all my dreams.” 

And as she lies so still, so rigid, all save the active brain, 
and thinks of Death, he seems very near to her. She 
glances down at her clasped hands, which rest upon her 
bosom, and sees by the dim light her own form lying there, 
heavy and dead along the full length of her bed. She 
thinks what a long coffin she would take. She thinks of 
how it would be deep under a grassy mound, her body stiff, 
rigid, cold, with closed eyes, sealed lips, clasped fingers, 
motionless limbs and feet, and she wonders where this think- 
ing, breathing Salome will be when it is dead. This heart, 
whose troublesome longings have caused her so much pain, 
whose ambitious loves led her from home and mother and 
held her fast,— no more can it prompt to vain, utopian 
dreams. She goes through all the horrors of the grave and 
suffers all the tortures of the damned. And then her mind 
goes wandering to a real grave, a little grave, she pictures it, 
in which a casket lies, a thing of beauty, holding a lovely 
form, and within that form a stricken heart, and within that 
stricken heart lies what?— The image of a proud, ungrate- 
ful child, shrined in a mother’s faithful love. 

«Oh, God! by Thy immutable law is retributive justice 
meted out. And were our punishment sent from heaven and 
executed all in hell, then were it in its highest form but mild 
indeed compared to what we build within ourselves by every 
hard, ungrateful, spoken word, and every deed or word of 
love withheld when once the object of that love is laid away 
in mother earth. Preach not of hell with flaming fire, and 
seething lakes of burning souls, for this were mild indeed, if 
planned by God’s own vengeance and wreaked by Satan’s 
hate! I say ‘twere mild indeed to this dark chaldron full 
of flaming memories in my soul, and lighted by the face that 
smiled upon me first; whose lips gave forth the first sweet 
kiss of love, whose fingers pointed out the shining path 
above. She in sickness, sorrow, joy, and pain, in hope, 
despair, and every need, was always just the same. And 
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my black ingratitude repaid all this by silence and neglect 
through years in which I should have loved the most.” 

Writhing in mute agony Salome lay, living all her life 
again from earliest memory. Back to the old homestead in 
Shenandoah Valley, when she, a little child lying upon her 
little bed in too much pain to sleep, caught the gay laugh 
through an open door or heard a song floating upon the even- 
ing breeze, or when some lovesick swain serenaded his lady 
love at midnight, and the child raised herself upon her elbow, 
and supported her throbbing head upon her hand, and drank 
in the sweet tones of melody, and then clasping her dolly in 
her arms, and breathing another prayer for God to take away 
her pain, to make her a good girl, and to let her grow upa 
beautiful lady with lovely eyes and curling hair, (she recalled 
the very words of her childish prayer,) and a “God bless 
mamma and papa,” lay down to sleep again. 

Her mother, bright, busy, merry, laughing little mother, 
floated among the young folks, the sweetest, the gayest of 
all the throng, bearing all the burden with a laugh or song; 
her fairy form, her tiny feet, her delicate, dainty hands 

Salome had worshipped from afar; when the pains grew worse, 
and sickness laid its hand more heavily upon her, she could 
no longer go from room to room and watch the merry party, 
or know that when they were away for a day or two enjoying 
a new diversion, little mother was trying to catch up with her 
work at home. If she grew still more ill, her mother watched 
beside her and told her fairy tales, or better far than all, she 
spoke of heaven, of Jesus toiling on to Galilee, or how he 
walked upon the water ; lulled by the sweet voice and sweeter 
theme, Salome went to sleep and dreamed that Jesus said 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” and woke to find that it was all true, 
and that her mother’s lips were repeating those precious 
words again ; and then the picture faded before her eyes, the 
words were echoed far away, and sweet, blessed sleep had 
again locked her little form in ease. 

Another vision came; a hale and handsome man, with the 
picturesque beauty of a mountaineer, tall as a pine, and 
merry as a boy, came to wake her with a glad “Good morn- 
ing, Birdie.” 

“Oh! for those dear days that are dead. Dead? Can 
those days ever die? Let me trace out the fairest of them 
all, when my heart held him in loyal, high esteem. Up on 
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the peaks of Otter we had climbed, and as he held me in 
his arms, then sat me on his big, broad shoulders to watch 
the sun rise out of the St. James, we were very near to God, 
for very near each other; and I clung to him and looked 
around and thought how great this world. 

“Again at Richmond at the play, where the picture was 
made on my brain, and love roused in my heart. I loved 
him for the joy that he had given me. To my inner self I 
promised that I would be an actress, and when he was old 
and gray, and I was rich and great, 1 would be very good to 
him.” 

The panorama still unfolded. The broken ties, the wasted 
lives, the shattered home deserted. And through each sick- 
ening scene she winds her weary way again up to the 
moment when she held that fatal message in her hand. So 
still she lies, so dead to every sense and sound, and yet so 
fearfully alive within. 

“Oh! could I make the past appear but as a troubled 
dream, and build anew the life of youth and hope and love 
upon the ruins I have made. Could I but call her back 
again, could I but clasp her in my arms once more for one 
short year of peace and hope, I’d give up all the years that 
now are left for me. When I compare what I have lost with 
what I’ve gained, what I have missed with what I have 
attained, I am cast down to earth and hide my face deep in 
the dust. And yet, who knows? ‘Defeat may be but 
victory in disguise.’ The very lowest ebb may be the turn 
of tide which, rising, may land me safe upon a peaceful 
shore. 

“Oh, Mother, in thy peaceful grave! What matters it 
to thee in thy dreamless sleep? Thou didst ask for bread 
and I have given to thee a stone to mark the place where thou 
wilt hunger and wilt thirst no more. Oh, thou art ever 
near me! And thou dost walk beside me, or else I look 
into thy grave, and see thee in thy calm and peaceful sleep. 
Those busy hands, so weary oft, have found their rest at 
last upon thy wounded, troubled breast. Those lips that 
murmured not in life are still and cold and sealed in silence, 
and thou dost sleep unmindful of my woe. Thou dost not 
feel the pain of parting, mother, dear, and thy patient face 
even in dreams, comes not to chide my long neglect and 
cruelty. But thou hast left me an example of earnest work 
without reward, patience and long suffering silently en- 
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dured. Denied, deserted, forsaken and unloved, thou didst 
toil on.” 

A low moan breaks the silence, and a flood of tears, for 
memory will still chide on, and imagination shows her the 
sorrowing heart of her lonely little mother, waiting, watch- 
ing for her, vainly hoping to see her child once more. All 
the world melts away before the memory of that tear-stained 
face that looked up in confidence and love in that last fare- 
well, and the warm kiss trembles on her lips again, and the 
clinging arms draw her head down to meet the upturned 
face. Qh, those tears! They crystallize as diamonds now, and 
Salome gathers them up as precious gems and binds them 
to her heart, and in all her life the crowning star of her 
life work is illumined by those tears for she sets it round 
about with them. If she could only, only keep her mind 
upon that spiritual mother and peer no longer into that grave, 
for there is madness there! But how, how can she look 
upward always when she has so chained her soul to earth? 
Alas! alas, Salome! 

She clasps her hands and prays: calls upon the spirit of 
her dead mother, of her master who has led her on so long, to 
come to her again. 

At last she sobs herself, like a tired child, to sleep, and 
dreams that Ruby calls her, and when she looks she sees her 
mother leaning on Ruby s arm while the latter holds out to 
her a goblet of water, clear as crystal, and little mother 
smiles and bids her drink for they have brought it from a 
distant spring that sparkles on a mountain top. She reaches 
forth her hand and takes the cup and drinks and slakes her 
burning thirst. 

How grand the world had once seemed to her ambitious 
heart before she stood upon the threshhold of fame ; how 
she had toiled to hear those clapping hands of the vast 
multitude ; how she had yearned to return their homage 
with smiles, bedecked in glittering jewels and shimmering 
satin and costly lace, and play tragedies to their admiring 
gaze, vainglorious, ambitious, while mute and _ inglorious 
little mother had played a sublimer tragedy before her God 
and all the angels. The curtain had been rung down by 
spirit hands, and in the last scene little mother had indeed 
laid down her life for those she loved, not as Juliet in wild 
despair, but as the last sacrifice she could offer upon the 
altar of a life’s devotion. 
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Whatever conception her genius could unfold, all was 
eclipsed by the silent actress who had gone before. Every 
sceue in every act was perfect from first to last. And Salome 
realized that however wide human sympathy may extend, how- 
ever broad its love, only divine love can compass all. The 
world is too wide for human hearts to span. They reach out 
but at last they close round very few, perhaps but one in their 
mightiest love. It might have been otherwise had there not 
been sad regrets, had she followed Ruby’s words and given 
the flowers while mother lived instead of planting them on 
her grave. And were all the world to send up a voice of 
praise, were every instrument in America tuned to one har- 
monious chord to sound her name, she would gladly exchange 
it for one word of approval from those dead lips, and all those 
costly flowers might well be spared could she but plant one 
thornless rose between those fingers and know that they 
could feel. 

‘T once did think the world so wide, and heaven so high 
and hell so deep! Alas I find that all of these, heaven and 
hell, the whole universe, are compassed by this puny frame, 
this temple of the living soul. Go where I will, I find it still 
the same. I carry with me all, my hope of heaven, my fear 
of hell, my love and hate for all the world bound up within me ; 
« cargo I can ne’er insure and leave behind, whose passage | 
must ever pay, whose company I must ever keep, whose moods 
I ever must obey. 

* Who was it said * That which I would I do not, and that 
I would not still l1do?* Ah, yes! A Roman soldier who 
persecuted those he did not understand, but whose heart 
was touched one day like mine, and so he did repent and 
turn away from sin and preach the merits of the Crucified. 
And thus have I slain all the just within me and persecuted 
those who tried to reach their God. 

“But how is this? Sorrow and sin doth make mankind 
nearer my kin. I see the woes of those I never saw before 
and know they ‘do that which they would not.’ Why, in 
this very thought my poor, contracted heart expands. I hear 
a voice like asurging sea rise up from a world of misery, and 
I fain would compass all in such a love as He did show on 
Calvary. 

“Oh, Mother! If indeed it be that thoughts of thy long 
misery hath opened up my love to all who suffer pain, and 
that in loving them I do thy memory no wrong but show a 
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higher love for thee, then is my pain eternal gain. Then 
may I see a gleam of light beyond this long and gloomy 
night. 

« And now I see that earthly glory is but an empty crown, 
while thorns must pierce the Christian’s brow, and nails the 
feet and hands, and from the side the blood flow down when 
pierced by worldly pride. Who then shall be my guide? I 
followed long the way that’s broad, where hurrying throngs 
go in with shouts of triumph and loud song. But here I 
reach a rock, a marble slab which parts the way, and here I 
pause for one long day. 

« Ah! the sun is up and bids me go. I turn my face and 
hear a ‘No. Shall I turn back and leave this throng whose 
way is cheered by dance and song? Or shall I walk in this 
steep path that not a gleam of brightness hath; where e’en a 
King toils on alone? Methinks I hear my mother say + Take 
up thy cross and come this way, for though the path be dark 
and steep no one is lost whose footsteps keep the shining 
track where He hath trod, which leads up to the throne of 
God.’ And as I go I clearly see the road to heaven leads 
through misery. We cannot fly above, nor go around, but 
toil through life on the ‘accursed ground.’ For if we did 
we would never know how to love our neighbor in his woe. 
Nor could we grasp with finite brain the shame, temptation, 
sorrow, pain, the suffering Jesus, sent of God, hath borne and 
conquered, and opened the way which leads to the joy of 
endless day.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The morning after the play, Ruby, accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Goode and Salome, called upon the missionary, 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

It seemed proper that Salome should introduce herself, 
explain the manner in which she had written her play, how 
the same inspiration had prompted her to write to Ruby and 
herself to see it, and then and there convince herself that 
the whole prompting had been from her deat master, in order 
to clear up to Ruby the mystery of her birth, and ‘put her 
in position to accept the man she loved. 

They found the missionary in her private parlor of Hotel 

—. She was carefully and tastefully dressed, but it 
would be difficult to imagine her to be the mother of Ruby. 
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Not that she was not handsome, but she was bold, aggressive, 
self-assertive, narrow and intolerant. 

Ruby and her friends remained below in the public parlor 
to know the result of Salome’s interview. 

To Salome’s explanation of their intrusion, she said : 

“I am going to tell you in the beginning that I am the 
missionary of your play. I am willing to confess that the 
facts are true to the life, but the motives were basely mis- 
construed. I am not ignorant enough to believe that you 
wrote that play through inspiration, or that it was dictated 
by my dead husband, but I am convinced that he wrote the 
play himself during his life, gave it to you, and trained you 
to act it to create just the false impression that you did, — 
that he was a much abused angel, and I a weak and erring 
woman. Strange he did not invent an illicit love between 
me and what he chose to call the ‘vagabonds of the min- 
istry.” 

Her voice was coarse, harsh, and jarred painfully upon 

Salome, who pitied Ruby from the bottom of her heart. Oh, 
little mother! in all her impetuosity she had never in her 
life been coarse like this! Never had Salome thought she 
could pity Ruby until now. 

« Your child,” interposed Salome, — 

“Oh, yes. It is evident it was to protect his child that 
he spared me even there! But I sent an emissary to that 
child, —ah, you start! You thought I was unaware of her 
existence. No, I know that she lives, is beautiful, wealthy 
and powerful through the charm of her beauty and her gold. 
But she is an unnatural child. She refused to share that 
wealth with her mother and has been taught to disown me.” 

“ Perhaps if you could see her —she waits below.” 

The missionary sat rigid and silent for awhile, and then 
said : 

“ You spoke of her marriage ; to whom is she betrothed?” 

« I cannot say.” 

“T will ask her. Call her to me.” 

She rose, tall and straight before them as they entered, and 
Ruby, trembling inwardly with contending emotions but out- 
wardly calm, advanced. Her proffered hand was taken with 

calm indifference ; no bending to the upturned face. 

When they were seated this strange woman said: 

“I saw the play and I was just telling the actress that I 
recognized your father’s hand in it. You are called Ruby 
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Gladstone ; your true name is Modestia Hamilton. He had 
the Israelitish trick of changing names it seems. I have 
found that very common among Jews. I gave you the 
name of Modesty, he calls you by a vain and worldly one.” 

Ruby was mute, and Salome and Mr. Goode listened 
speechless wonder. 

« She was the one treasure he had left, the gem of celes- 
tial love, and he called her by that name — Ruby,” said Mrs. 
Goode. 

« Then,” said Ruby, rising to go, “ you acknowledge | you 
are mv mother ; that you left my father and myself in this 
mistaken idea of duty to the heathen.” 

“To my God! He your father, would not follow, and I 
could but obey the voice that called me. I chose my path to 
heaven and he chose his. This world is only a pathway to 
heaven or to hell, and we are free to choose our roads.” 

“Some people like to take their husbands and children 
with them to heaven,” suggested Mrs. Goode. 

« Always, when they will go. My husband would not, and 
the law gave him the child.” 

* There was no divorce?’ suggested Ruby. 

“ No,” said her mother coldly, “There was no marriage.” 

Ruby paled with terror. 

* No marriage ?” she gasped. 

“No spiritual marriage; the legal ceremony was _per- 
formed.” 

* But you considered it binding? You— you could not 
marry again ? —” 

«T have had no wish to re peat the error. 

“Will you give me all the proofs you have of this 
marriage ?” 

“ Yes, believing it just to both of us. T sealed this up 
last night after the theatre to mail to you. 

She handed Ruby a legal envelope which she tore open, 
and found the marriage certificate and two old photograplis 
of the first prints of that style of portraiture. It was her 
father, a young and handsome man, and a little child, her- 
self, and the name “ Modestia ” written in her father’s hand 
beneath. 

“I thank you with all my heart for these. The cloud 
upon my birth has been the only sorrow of my life.” 

* You do not believe this young woman’s story of how she 
wrote that play, I hope ?” 
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“T must, for my father never mentioned your name to me, 
and died with the secret of this unhappy union locked in his 
own heart. I could have borne this sorrow better, perhaps, 
had it not been an obstacle to my marriage to the man I 
love.” 

“ May I ask his name?” 

“Solon Cadmus.” 

“ The Infidel? ” 

« The world calls him so.” 

«Then let me say had I known that, as God lives, I 
should never have given you this proof of legitimate birth.” 

«“ God takes care of his own,” said Mrs. Goode, “and he 
has forced you to do this one act of justice to your child.” 

“God had nothing to do with it. Satan — only Satan’s 
hand can be seen in this.” 

“Ah, I believe that he, Satan, is the dominant character 
in your faith. Strange God that makes him his vice-gerent 
in your creed,” said Mrs. Goode. 

She vouchsafed no reply, and gave evidence that she 
would prefer to be alone. 

“ The last scene of the play was wrong,” thought Salome. 
«“ No tears, no reconciliation. Ah, well, there is time later on 
for that. Now that it is true thus far, I shall wait patiently 
to see the missionary on her knees as she was last night.” 

«“ Shall we not at least be friends?” said Ruby, approach- 
ing her mother. “Can I serve you in any way?” 

“ You refused my solicitor the only service you could ren- 
der me, a division of the fortune which, under the law, is 
mine.” 

“TI acted under a solemn promise to my father, and yet for 
all your needs, a most liberal supply shall be freely given.’ 

“I want money to spend for others, to enlighten the 
world,” she said firmly. 

“As you are enlightened,” said Mrs. Goode, sotto voce. 
“To run away from husband and children,” she added aloud. 

“Men go away from their families to do God's work 
among the heathen, and yet they are not condemned; women 
only are denied the privilege.” 

“T would not trust my money in man or woman mission- 
ary’s hands, if they were false to God’s sacred trust of fam- 
ily, for they would be false to friends too,” said Mrs. Goode. 

“I can give you only for your own use,” said Ruby 


gently, 
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“For that I have sufficient, God be praised. Think well 
before you marry that infidel. I pray God to remove such 
men as he quickly from off the face of the earth.” 

“The prayers of the wicked availeth nothing,” muttered 
Mrs. Goode. 

And thus they parted. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ETIDORHPA.* 
REVIEWED BY Mrs. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 








‘The most memorable epoch in a man’s life is when he realizes the great 
maxim of Cicero: Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus (Never less alone 
than when alone). He hears the still small voice within, and he ceases, for 
a time at least, to look without. He realizes all at once his limited sphere, 
his short vision, and like Liewellyn Drury he becomes suddenly conscious 
of duality —as it were the flesh man recognizing his mighty antagonist, 
the spiritual man — who has lain dormant all these years, rousing from 
his slumbers and asserting himself —‘** You are not alone, | am here; ” 
and the answer of the flesh man may be like Llewellyn Drury’s, ** This is 
arrant nonsense.” But the clear voice will come at last, ** You have lost 
your wager; you are not alone.” 

And, too, the white-haired man may be found, just as Llewellyn Drury 
found him, seated opposite him. (he will always be opposite the flesh 
man). If his hair is white so much the better, for the hair, representing 
the ultimates of truth, will show that this spiritual man is far superior to 
the material man who has so long held dominion. The elder has served 
the younger long enough, he asserts his birthright of primogeniture. 

Never from the hour that the voice is heard until he listens to his story, 
records and publishes it, will that man know peace again. 

It is no dream, it is awakening from adream. ‘To go outside and ask 
questions of dreamers is to get the answers of men talking in their sleep, 
who murmur in their dreams, and laugh at his hallucination because 
they themselves are not awake. 

Not until you meet that other self who says in solemn tones, ** / am 
the Man,” and listen to his own awful experiences, can you look abroad 
and understand the men who like parasites crawl upon the earth, only 
animated dust. 

Only a longing wish to see him again will bring this man back to 
yield up his story; yield to that wish and he comes and breaks any 
engagement the flesh man, his antagonist, planned for you. He may tell 
you a story of vain ambition and hopeless regret, searching for something 
he cannot find, for which others have sought equally in vain, but he suc- 
ceeds in making you wholly discontent with the earth-life; and if he 
cannot carry you above on the wings of the spirit, he leads you into the 
depths below through speculative science, and shows you the wonders 
that are hidden from earth men, and like Job you find that “* Whither I 
go He is there.” 








*“ Etidorhpa ; or, The End of Earth: The Strange History of a Mysterious Being and 
the Account of a Remarkable Journey,” as communicated in manuscript to Llewellyn 
Drury, who promised to print the same, but finally evaded the responsibility, which 
was assum by Prof, John Uri Lloyd; with many illustrations by J. Augustus 
Knapp. Cloth, 32. os 
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Led by this blind guide of science he pierces the mysteries that are 
beyond his comprehension. No question that he can ask is evaded by 
his blind guide, who has received him from his former guides. 

Through the darkness of despair, through the terrible temptation of 
the drunkards’ cavern (representing abnormal conditions of the human 
mind), first tempted by men (representing perverted truth), and then by 
women (representing perverted love), remembering the face, the voice, 
the promise of Etidorhpa (the highest, purest love), he overcomes and 
goes on, on as far as blind science can lead him, and having reached the 
Inner Circle (the Inner Chamber) of that Unknown Country (the Spir- 
itual World), the strange peaceful being slips to his side and clasps both 
his hands, and the guide (Science) of former days bids him adieu. 

Light everywhere, ever-present light, but darkness within, darkness 
indescribable, and mental distress unutterable. When he falls on his 
face in agony, and with remembrances of his own happy earth-life (he 
does not realize the earth man, his own duality, still fights for dominion) 
he cries, ** Let my soul die now as my body has done, for even mental 
life, all I possess now, isa burden. The past to me is a painful, melan- 
choly recollection, the future is —° 

He glances at the sweet, mild countenance of him who stands silent 
on the strand beside him, and listens to his words: 

‘*Have you accepted that whatever seems to be is not, and that that 
which seems not to be is?) Have you learned that facts are fallacies, 
and physical existence a delusion? Do you accept that material bliss is 
impossible, and that while humanity is working toward the undiscovered 
land, man is not, cannot be, satisfied?’ Then will he answer, * Yes, I 
admit anything, everything. Ido not know that lam here or that you 
are there. I do not know that I have ever been or that any form of 
matter ever had existence. Perhaps material things are pot, perhaps 
vacuity only is tangible.” 

“Are you willing to relinquish your former associations, to cease to 
concern yourself in the affairs of men? Do you?—” And the answer 
is, ** Come, my friend, let us enter the expanses of the Unknown Country.” 
And he finds the cares of life fade. Misery, distress, hatred, envy, 
jealousy, and unholy passions are blotted from existence, ** except love for 
dear ones still earth-enthralled, and the strand of sorrows that stretch- 
ing from soul to soul, link them together the past becomes a blank.” He 
has reached the land of Etidorhpa. 


So may all reach the haven of peace who yield up father, mother, 
sister, brother — Father (love of self), Mother (love of the world), the 
husband and wife that beget all the children or ills in this life, and cling 
to him who leads to the land of Etidorhpa, Love. 

Mr. Lloyd’s book is startling in its revelations, in many directions, 
but more startling in some of the questions propounded that appeal to 
the reader's rational, spiritual mind. Christian scientists, mental healers, 
physicians, scientists meet some of their own theories illumed with a 


Roentgen ray of thought. 

That Mr. Lloyd is a man of rich personal experience in the spiritual 
as well as in the scientific world, goes without saying, for only the man 
who has studied man through his own individual experiences can show 
the spiritual side so brightly illumed against the patural as the author 
of this work 
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Mr. Lloyd teaches through ** Etidorhpa ” the grand truth that all that is 
is natural, whether the term all refers to matter, spirit, or mind. It may 
require a long time for some people to see that things natural may not be 
ponderable nor yet subject to present laws that are known to govern force 
manifestations, but ** Etidorhpa ” teaches it, and this fact will yet be seen. 

Viewed from any standpoint this work is the most marvellous pro- 
duction of the age. Scientifically it has no parallel, while philosophically 
and spiritually it offers a key to the Unknown Country, which certainly 
has been explored to a surprising degree by theauthor — pages 195 to 
200 inclusive. Pages 313 to 330 inclusive are worth many times more 
than the price of the book. 

Mr. Lloyd’s book will live, for its teachings are pure and uplifting. 
As one of the world’s greatest scientists Mr. Lloyd reverently says the 
study of science is the study of God, and no one who has had the 
pleasure of visiting his library and laboratory can for one moment 
believe him to be visionary. Seeking the highest, the spiritual education, 
he has not sought in vain, and the name of John Uri Lloyd will be handed 
down to future generations as a benefactor of the human race in his 
prophetic work, ** Etidorhpa.” 

** Etidorhpa, or the End of Earth.” 

The sub-title of the book is of great importance to a clear understand- 
ing of many statements. arth in this instance no more refers to the end 
of our material world than it does in the New ‘Testament, else we believe 
Mr. Lloyd would have used the word **‘ Cosmos.” It is evident that he 
says just what he means in every case; and if others do not interpret his 
meaning correctly, it is not his fault. 

‘** Etidorhpa ™ isa deeply spiritual book, and tells many truths that must 
be unpleasant to many readers. 

Love, purest, highest, best, certainly signifies the End of Earth, the 
material, sensual man. ‘Thou knowest that the beginning of man on 
earth is acry born of love, and the end of man on earth is a ery for love.” 
‘*T am Etidorhpa (Love) the beginning and the end of earth.” 

Not of the natural as Mr. Lloyd uses the term natural, but the gross 
material must yield to the higher claim of the spiritual to reach perfection, 
for such are the teachings of *‘ Etidorhpa ” in every page from cover to 
cover. The book must be studied to be understood. It will take a 
ygeneration’s experience to unfold its manifold beautiful truths. 


IMMIGRATION FALLACIES. * 
REVIEWED By F. T. J. 

This excellent little work makes a strong presentation of the evils of 
the present system of indiscriminate and unrestricted immigration to this 
country, and the author urges that effective means should at once be 
taken to put a stop, at once and forever, to the admission of ignorant, pov- 
erty-stricken, imbecile, and criminal foreigners. He also advocates the 
passage of a law preventing foreigners from being naturalized or allowed 











** Immigration Fallacies,” by John Chetwood, Jr.; 147 PP. ; price, cloth, 75 cents, 
paper 25 cents, Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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to vote until they have resided in the country for ten years, thereby put- 
ting a stop to the manipulation of the ** machine vote” of aliens, and the 
running of so-called alien ** voting mills,” by professional politicians and 
ward bosses for party purposes. 

The author deals with the whole question in a very thorough manner, 
taking into account not only its political aspect, but also its economic and 
social aspects ; and he justly contends that, though the economie value of 
immigration is very great, yet the true wealth of a nation is measured 
not by acreage or money, but by the character of its people. He also 
deals with the history of the question, and shows that the views ex- 
pressed by Washington, Jefferson, and other Revolutionary fathers were 
utterly opposed.to unrestricted immigration, such as has now been going 
on for years past. In one chapter he deals with the rise of the American 
Protective Association, and shows that the evils of unrestricted immigra- 
gration naturally tend to bring into existence organizations of that 
character. 

In his final chapter the author deals with the question as to how far 
foreign governments have been morally responsible for much of the 
crime in this country by deporting their criminal classes hither and un- 
loading them on our shores, referring incidentally to the killing of Ital- 
ians in New Orleans a few years back. He gives some startling facts 
under this head, and certainly shows that our government has had ample 
grounds for strongly remonstrating with foreign governments regarding 
their action or inaction in this matter. 

The author also shows that the evils of the present system of unre- 
stricted immigration have been investigated and made manifest on several 
occasions in the past, especially in 1838, 1845, 1856, 1870, and 1888-9, but 
that all attempts hitherto made to apply a remedy have been lamentable 
failures ; and he believes the time has come for taking up the question in 
earnest, and dealing with it radically and once for all. 

The work is undoubtedly the most thoroughgoing and complete that 
has yet been published on the subject; and as the question is of vital 
moment not only to the nation as a whole, but to every class of the com- 
munity, it is one well deserving of attentive study by every voter in the 
land, and regarding which, voters should insist upon having a plank 
inserted in the party platforms. And anyone, whether voter or non- 
voter, who wishes to obtain a thorough knowledge of one of the most 
important and vital questions of the day, cannot do better than study the 
admirable summary of it given in the present work. 





A TOWER IN THE DESERT.* 
i REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 


This wholesome and charmingly written story of Southern life, by a 
Southern lady of culture and refinement, illustrates the wide reaching in- 
fluence for good which those even in humble positions in life can exert 








*“ A Tower in the Desert,” by Mrs. V. D. Young. pp. 821. Paper 50 cents. 
Cloth $1.25. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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in uplifting and broadening the vision of others, when prompted by 
unselfishness and nobility of purpose. Incidentally the great work 
accomplished by the Women’s ‘Temperance Church Union is emphasized, 
and the rapid broadening of woman's ideals and concepts in the South is 
suggestively illustrated. ‘The characters are for the most part admirably 
drawn, although if the author had introduced less and made the work 
somewhat more compact, it would have gained in strength and held the 
general novel-reader’s interest without sacrificing the well defined pur- 
pose of the author to inspire higher living, and to broaden woman's con- 
ception of her rightful relation to the great issues of to-day, while 
describing life with its sadness and sunshine, its tragedy and comedy, its 
artificialty and its serenity, its struggle and the bright sunshine of love 
which transmutes darkness into day, gloom into sunshine, and exalts 
while it purifies. It is an admirable book forthe young, and especially for 
young ladies, though all lovers of wholesome stories of real life as we 
find it to-day, free from feverish unreality, will find it enjoyable. Its 
author is a prominent South Carolina author and worker, a true woman 
of the new South, who has caught the spirit of the new time, and is in 
many Ways making her influence felt for progress. 


WORKINGMEN AND THE CHURCH.* 
SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
REVIEWED By F. T. J. 

The author of this admirable little work is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Oakland, Cal., and the six sermons of which the volume 
consists were delivered some time ago on Sunday evenings to immense 
audiences of workingmen and others interested in the social movements 
of the time. ‘Their subjects are: 

1. Understanding of the Times. 

Yeast — Unrest of the Masses. 

3. The Church and Workingmen. 

4. Christ and Workingmen. 

5. Human Brotherhood in Theory and Practice. 

6. Salvation by Organization or by Personal Contact? 

They are now given toa larger public with the hope that they may 
contribute something to a better understanding between the Church and 
the laboring masses, and between the latter and the capitalist and 
employer. They deal with the labor question, socialism, the present 
state of unrest among the laboring classes, their alienation from the 
Church, and the attitude of the Church toward them. They are remark- 
ably well written, are full of strong human feeling, and contain many 
passages of real eloquence. 

The author himself was at one time a workingman. He says: ** I am 
very far from being in the dark in talking on these subjects. If to toil 
as acarpenter, to hammer at the anvil, to follow the plow, to delve in the 


the 





**“ Workingmen and the Church,” by Rev. R. F. Coyle. 192 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
paper, 25 cents. The Arena Publishing Company, Copley Square, Bostor, Mass. 
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mine, to chop wood by the cord, to drive team, to work in the lumber 
woods, to do all sorts of manual labor — if to toil for years along these 
lines can teach a man anything, then | know what it is to be a working- 


man, for I have done all these things. I know the workingman’s hard- 
ships, and struggles, and privations.””. While, however, ‘he is naturally 
in the highest degree sympathetic toward the working classes and their 
desire to better their condition, he is none the less fair toward the capi- 
talist class and other sections of the community. 

Deploring the hostility or indifference of the working classes toward 
the Church, and with a view to ascertaining the cause of so unfortunate 
a state of things, he addressed a circular, with questions, to the heads 
of all labor organizations in his neighborhood. ‘To this he received a 
multitude of replies, official and unofficial, which served to make the 
matter a good deal clearer to him, and which will no doubt also give 
light en the subject to the readers of the present work. The book, in 
the main, is a strong and persuasive plea for a better understanding of 
each other by both laborer and capitalist, for a profounder Christian 
sympathy each with the other, and for a truer appreciation by the work- 
ing classes of the religion whose Founder was not only the son of a 
carpenter, but himself a workingman. And toward the creation of this 
better understanding, profounder sympathy, and truer appreciation the 
present work may be expected to contribute in no slight degree. 


DAME FORTUNE SMILED.* 
REVIEWED BY L. JOSEPHS. 

A book with a purpose, from cover to cover, which is woven into an 
interesting romance that lends an added charm to its pages, and will gain 
a wider reading than if presented in a scholarly essay. 

It is an interesting story of the experience of a German physician who 
comes to America to carve out his future. Prior to his departure from 
Paris, where he has been an earnest student, making nervous diseases a 
specialty, he is called to attend an American lady who is the wife of a 
German banker of note in New York City. His successful attendance on 
this case impels the lady to suggest that he accompany her family in a 
professional capacity on their return to New York, where she assures 
him that the social position of herself and husband will secure him 
many influential patients, and predicts a successful future. Haying long 
desired to make such a venture, and believing this to be a most pkopitious 
opportunity, he finally decides to sail with his patient and her family. 
The doctor possesses a very strong will power, by which he is able to 
control the minds of his patients and bring them more completely under 
his course of treatment, which is at all times based on sound common 
sense and good judgment, and in close alliance with the simple laws of 
nature. In introducing himself the doctor says: , 

I have had a goodly experience with life, disease, and death. I have 





** Dame Fortune Smiled,” by Willis Barnes, pp. 335, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, 
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studied the human mind when it was as clear as a cloudless sky at mid- 
day; I have struggled with its mysterious vagueness when darkened by 
the midnight of insanity; but, with all my experience, | can come to no 
other conclusion than this: ‘hat life is worth living if it ean be lived in 
the sunshine of health, but the darkness of ill-health makes life a weary 
struggle, with much sadness to bear; yet I am fully convinced that more 
than eighty per cent of the current, every-day disorders which mark the 
lives of so many persons, is caused by a wilful disregard of simple laws 
of nature. I have also discovered that the secret of happiness lies not 
alone in the enjoyment of normal health but in a life of self-sacrifice. 

The great mass of humanity in this world are, as a whole, very ignor- 
ant. ‘hey blunder on like one lost in a dark forest; therefore | believe 
it should be a pleasant duty for those who have been more happily 
endowed, to set lights of guidance on every hand to lead others on to 
better and brighter experiences in this worldly life, leaving the mystery 
of the great hereafter to take care of itself; here we are, and here let us 
remain for as long a time as possible, under the most favorable conditions 
which health and happiness may ever be relied upon to give to the con- 
scientious seeker. 

As a specialist in nervous diseases, the advice of the doctor is sought 
by men who, from the nature of their business in Wall Street, become 
early victims to various nervous disorders. We will here take a memo- 
randum from the doctor's note book : 


It is the essence of every passion that men permit to get control over 
them, that it rivets its chains together with every hour that passes. ‘The 
greed for wealth is the dominant one of the age — not of this country 
only, but of all civilized countries. 

It is another strange fact that probably no one is so keenly alive to the 
fact of enslavement by any passion as the victim himself. 

Probably no man ever starts in deliberately to make himself the slave of 
drink, yet among men of any intelligence no one is more painfully aware 
of the slavery when once established than the drinker. Few men ever 
start out with the deliberate purpose to acquire the enormous wealth that 
is so noticeable a feature of our age. ‘The habit of acquisition grows 
gradually, like the habit of drink, and it is a common thing for men once 
under its dominion, if urged to retire and rest, to say that it is too late; 
that if they break off the habit of working and scheming they will die at 
once. And most of them do. 

In the old days, when an ample competence had been acquired, it was 
the rule for men to retire and leave the active field to younger men. The 
passion for acquisition has riveted its chains upon men, until now they 
retire only when they break down or die. 

The power of mental suggestion, which becomes a great factor in the 
doctor's successful practice, combined with. his idea of happiness, 
enables him to turn the minds of many of his wealthy patients ‘to 
worthy objects for the bestowal of large sums of money which they can- 
not take with them when they leave this earth, and which, in so many 
cases, become a sofirce of contention after their death instead of being 
used for the purposes for which they are intended by the would-be 
donors. ‘To quote the doctor: 

I believe that the man who has money to give to the public should 
give it himself in his lifetime and enjoy the consummation of his wishes, 
or, in other words, administer upon his own estate. 


Nor does he allow his interest in his profession and desire for advance- 
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ment of the benevolent institutions in which he is personally interested, 
to take precedence over other claims on the benevolence of his patients. 
‘Through his advice large sums of money are appropriated for securing 
to the poor free art galleries and concert halls, where the best in their 
nature is appealed to through the avenues of sight and hearing by the 
entertainments held therein. ‘The doctor expresses his views on the sub- 
ject of education before a prominent musical society in the following 
terms : 

The onward successful march of communities in refinement has always 
been marked by the growth of music. The more musical a people are 
found to be, just in proportion do we find them further advanced in 
refined civilization. 

He further advances the ability of men to help each other, by causing 
books of instruction in case of accident, to be distributed to railroad 
employees, that the chance of death through delay of medical attendance 
may be reduced to the smallest possible minimum. 

Of the romance, which we have not yet touched upon, we will let the 
author speak for himself: 

We have had no startling denouements; we have not had a villain 
or bold bad man tracking the footsteps of virtue and finally ruining the 
all-too-contiding nature; neither has there been ‘a woman in. the case,” 
over whom the men and women of our story could cross the swords of 
jealousy, gossip, or seandal. ‘There has not been an imperative action to 
the detriment of any one. 

Our love affair was quite conventional and tame, yet phenomenal in 
that it ran so smoothly and has so continued up to date, with, we hope, 
many more years to follow. 

It may not be amiss to mention here that the author is a resident of 
New York City, and has no doubt watched with much interest the growth 
of the different enterprises for the benefit of mankind, to which he intro- 
duces his readers. 

The mission of this book is to impress its readers with the satisfaction 
to be derived from benefiting others by the bestowal of such part of 
this world’s goods as one can readily spare, to worthy charities and edu- 
‘ational purposes. Certainly the author has presented the path as one of 
great pleasure and profit to those who walk therein, and while many are 
to-day availing themselves of its benefits, many more there are who 
would find that this life would contain much more interest for them 
should they seek to learn from experience that ‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


LIBRA.* 
REVIEWED By B. O. FLOWER. 
This romance of two distinctive characters born under the signs of 
Libra and Capricon will delight students of Solar Biology. Aside from 
being a pleasing story, it contains much which will attract all who are 





ing Libra, the Poise of the Scales.” An astrological romance by Eleanor Kirk. , 
Richly bound in red cloth, stamped in gold and two of the colors of the Libra sign. “ 
Price $1.50. Published by Eleanor Kirk, 696 Green Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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interested in the influence of the Zodiac upon the Human Life. Between 
students of Solar Biology and those who read life from the general 
accepted astrology, which is based upon positions of the celestial bodies 
in their relation to the earth rather than with reference tothe sun as a 
centre, it seems to me there is often much unprofitable, and worse than 
useless, controversy. May it not be probable that each school has part 
of a great truth? That the position of the earth in the Solar body exerts 
its powerful influence on children born under the various signs, while the 
subtile emanations from the planets and constellations must also be 
considered each exerting an influence? To many persons knowing 
nothing about the truth of the science of the stars, and who care not 
what it holds for them and others, all questions touching this ancient 
wisdom will be as absurd as was the possibility of a steam vessel crossing 
the Atlantic to a certain very learned (?) English scientist who had 
scarcely finished demonstrating (?) to his colleagues this impossibility, 
when the news arrived that a steamship had crossed the Atlantic. It is 
not to the easy going materialist and conventionalist that this romance 
will appeal, but to the children of the fire and air triplicities; to 
those who know much but desire to know still more; to those who are 
goaded on by the desire to know God, truth, and the highest duty, this 
book will prove a really delightful and helpful volume. It teaches the 
highest truths, and the description of the characteristics of various natures 
as written by the finger of God in the Heavens, as the story of creation is 
written in geologic formations is exceedingly clever, especially the 
delineation of those who come under the signs of Libra or Capricorn. 


BIRKWOOD.* 
REVIEWED BY L. JOSEPHS. 

The literature of a country is a true indication of its progress or 
retrogression. As so much of the literature of the present day is along 
the different lines of reform, it is a strong evidence of the general awak- 
ening to the necessities of our present social, political and religious 
condition. Inasmuch as the home is the cradle of the nation, it is of 
vital importance that its environment should be uplifting, and serve as 
a guide toward the highest ideals. The mission of this book is to pre- 
sent to the reader an ideal home where harmony prevails, and where 
the loftiest sentiments regarding all subjects relating to the home, the 
family and social life, are entertained. 

Robert Harlan, one of the principal characters of the story, is a 
young man of high intellectual attainments who has broadened his view 
of life by a long sojourn in foreign lands. On his return to America 
he renews an old friendship with Margaret Lester, a noble young woman 
of congenial tastes, and finds in her a helpmate for life. Margaret 
Lester too, has had the advantage of education and travel. She has 
learned to think for herself and not to accept existing social conditions as 


*“ Birkwood,’ by Julia A. B. Seiver. pp. 344. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cts. Arena 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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a fulfillment of her high ideals. Such a strong character cannot fail to 
adorn the home of Robert Harlan as his wife. ‘These are the two most 
prominent characters in the story, and their home life is presented in a 
most attractive manner. ‘There is a calm, peaceful atmosphere surround- 
ing them that carries a strong and healthful influence through the whole 
book, while sufficiently contrasting characters and incidents are intro- 
duced to satisfy the ordinary novel reader. 

The subjects discussed are treated in a broad, up-to-date manner, the 
main thought throughout the book being the equality of the sexes and 
the development of the race intellectually, morally and physically, that 
future generations may receive their just birthright. It will undoubtedly 
be a favorite novel of the season, and at the same time will cause some 


thoughtless readers to consider the more serious questions of life in a 
light which should prove most helpful and beneficial to posterity. 

















NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


I. 
Charles Mackay’s Writings in Relation to the Present Uprising of 
the People. 


We are in the midst of one of those great protests of the people which 
mark the upward trend of humanity, and, in view of the singular paral- 
lel between the present struggle of democracy against plutocracy, one is 
vividly reminded of the closing days which crowned with triumph the 
anti-Corn Law agitation in England. 

Among the brave and noble-minded thinkers who fought the people's 
cause in an unostentatious but effective way was the scholarly jurist and 
poet, Charles Mackay. His poems set thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple thinking who had hitherto followed party lead at the beck and call 
of intriguing politicians and a powerful landed aristocracy intretiched 
through all the governmental ramifications. 

In this paper I wish to give a few poems of this loved poet of Eng- 
land, taken from ** Voices of the Crowd,” in the preface to which we find 
the follewing: 


The series of short poems entitled ** Voices from the Crowd,” were for 
the most part written in the year 1845 and in the early part of 1846, a 
time of social and political agitation. ‘The Corn Laws were unrepealed. 
Many of them were intended to aid, as far as verses could aid, the efforts 
of the zealous and able men who were endeavoring to create a public 
opinion in favor of untaxed food. They were written as plainly as pos- 
sible that they might express the general sentiment of the toiling classes 
in phraseology broad, simple, and intelligible as the occasion. 

But before giving these poems I wish to quote a fable written by Mr. 
Mackay and found in his charming ‘*‘ Forty Years’ Recollections.” It 
will impress thoughtful people of our time as no less appropriate 
to-day than when published at the suggestion of Mr. Cobden.* 


In a certain powerful and populous country there was a great peculi- 
arity in the mode of government. That peculiarity was, that no man 
could sit in either House of Parliament of which, as in ours, there were 
two, who was not a tailor. To bea tailor doing a great stroke of busi- 
ness was to be eligible not only for a seat in the Legislature, but for all 
the principal offices of State; and in fact the law was so framed that if 
any man of talent, not a tailor, was anxious to procure admission into 
Parliament, he was compelled to do his conscience wrong and hire a 
tailor’s shop for a day that he might swear at the moment of his election 
that he did really and truly belong to that eminent fraternity. The con- 
sequences of this state of things may Ve easily anticipated. People see- 
ing that the tailors made the law looked up to the tailors with becoming 
respect; and the monarchs of the country being in the power of the 
tailors from generation to generation, conferred honors, dignities, and 


*** Forty Years’ Recollections,” by Charles Mackay. Pages 129-134. 
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emoluments upon them. ‘The tailors having so much power and consid- 
eration, naturally endeavored to turn both to their own advantage, and 
made a law enacting that coats and breeches and every species of attire 
should not be sold under a certain large price. They also enacted other 
laws for the protection and sole advantage of tailors. But these were 
felt as nothing by them compared to the cruelty of making all sorts of 
garments excessively and unnecessarily dear; great portions of the com- 
munity, unable to pay this price and prevented by law from sending to 
the tailors of other countries who had no such powers and privileges, 
were obliged to wear very coarse and ipsufficient raiment; and many 
went without it altogether and perished from the inclemency of the 
weather. ‘The tailors, however, did not care what suffering the multi- 
tudes experienced for the want of covering; how many old men and old 
women shivered in the wintry blasts; and how many little children were 
nipped in the bud of existence who might have lived to old age if clothes 
had been as cheap and easily to be procured as they ought to have been. 
The tailors accused those who complained of such evils as men of no 
knowledge of the true principles of government, as men of no rectitude, 
who wished to overturn the monarchy, bring about a revolution, destroy 
religion, and render us dependent upon foreign natious for our breeches. 
They refused loudly to lower the price of their commodities, and main- 
tained, with many specious arguments, that had it not been for the great 
price of coats and other garments the nation would not have attained 
any rank or eminence among the powers of the earth, and would have 
been conquered and overruu by the people of neighboring States. These 
false and ridiculous doctrines were so widely spread and so zealously 
inculeated by the tailors and by people connected with them that many 
well-meaning men were convinced that the tailors spoke the truth, and 
paid willingly the extortionate sums demanded by them. ‘The cry of 
the naked multitudes was heard occasionally; but when the weather 
grew warmer it was hushed, and the tailors fancied that it was not the 
warm weather but their arguments that had stilled the multitude, and 
consoled themselves during the hot and quiet days with the hope that 
all opposition had died away. In these times there arose a man of the 
name of Eel, a very fair-spoken, intelligent man, who, though not born 
among the tailors, had bought himself into their fraternity by his wealth 
and acquired great ascendancy amongst them by his plausible character. 
This man Eel had great tact, undoubted prudence, and a sort of plain, 
business-like eloquence that had great weight with all the mediocre 
minds who did not like the labor of thinking for themselves, and who 
were very well satisfied that so respectable a person should think for 
them. Now Eel had the misfortune of connecting himself early in life 
with the tailors, in consequence of the facilities afforded by their corpo- 
ration of advancing his ambitious views of power and influence over his 
fellow-men; and although the older he grew the more sensible he 
became that the tailors had not acted justly to the community and had by 
their selfishness inflicted many evils upon the nation, he had not the 
courage to renounce his allegiance to them. Now the nature of the man 
was acute, or more properly speaking, cunning: and when the tailors 
chose him for their leader there arose a great struggle in his mind upon 
the coats and breeches question. The more he thought upon the matter, 
and the more he listened to the voice of reason, justice, and common 
sense, the more convinced he became that the tailors were wrong and 
that the people were right. He was, to do him justice, anxious enough 
that the monopoly of the tailors should be brought to an end and that 
the people should be cheaply clothed; but at the same time he was anx- 
ious not to vex his friends who had brought him into so responsible a 
position, nor to destroy the great party of the tailors out of the country. 
In this perplexity a scheme was devised, that when the thermometer was 
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ten degrees below freezing point the poor people might send for clothes 
to neighboring States, and not be obliged to buy from the high-priced 
tailors of their own country. ‘This scheme, however, was not found to 
work well; for when the shivering people sent for their clothes the ther- 
mometer not unfrequently rose to twenty or thirty degrees above the 
freezing point before the order could be executed; and when at last the 
clothes came they were refused admission into the conntry unless such 
duty were paid upon them as made them as dear as the home manufac- 
ture. ‘This scheme, therefore, did not work, and great agitation sprung 
up from one end of the country to the other against the tailors. At last 
a league was formed the object of which was to put the tailors upon the 
same level with shoemakers and other artisans, and with the farmers and 
owners of land, and generally all those who were concerned in the 
growth of the people’s food. ‘The tailors seeing this endeavored to raise 
an outery against the league. They accused them of selfish and inter- 
ested views ; and if there happened to be a shoemaker or stocking-weaver 
or landlord among them, raised a great hubbub, called them mercenaries 
and lovers of mammon, reckless and unprincipled men, who cared not 
for the throne or the altar provided breeches were cheap, though what 
connection there was between the price of breeches and the throne they 
never properly explained. It is not to be supposed that in Parliament, 
where their influence was strong, they could be kept silent; and Eel, who 
knew very well that they could not open their mouths without betraying 
the weakness of their cause, endeavored to amuse them with other sub- 
jects of discussion. They would speak, however, and from time to time 
uttered such absurdities, especially one man of the name of Goodwood 
and another of the name of Stow,* that the people, as miserable as they 
were for want of clothes, could not avoid laughing at the ridiculous 
things which these two uttered with all the pompousness of truth and 
sincerity. ‘Thus the matter remained for two or three years, Eel all the 
while becoming in his heart more and more estranged from the tailors; 
but hesitating with an excess of caution which was characteristic of him 
to do that which he knew to be right, lest the tailors should be too rudely 
thrown down from the bad pre-eminence they so long occupied. 


We now come to notice some of Mr. Mackay’s stirring poems. ‘The 
noble sentiment of the following verses, ** Eternal Justice,” was no 
more palatable to the enemies of human happiness and the obstructers of 
justice and civilization when they were penned than they are to-day. 


The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot, plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distil ; 
For him the axe be bared; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


Pace through thy cell, old Socrates, 
Cheerily to and fro; 


oe 
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Trust to the impulse of thy soul 
And let the poison flow. 
They may shatter to earth the lamp of clay 
That holds a light divine, 
But they cannot quench the fire of thought 
By any such deadly wine; 
They cannot blot thy spoken words 
From the memory of man, 
By all the poison ever was brewed 
Since time its course began. 
‘To-day abhorred, to-morrow adored, 
So round and round we run, 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


Plod in thy cave, gray Anchorite ; 
Be wiser than thy peers ; 

Augment the range of human power, 
And trust to coming years. 

They may call thee wizard, and monk accursed, 
And load thee with dispraise ; 

‘Thou wert born five hundred years too soon 
For the comfort of thy days. 

But not too soon for human kind ; 
Time hath reward in store, 

And the demons of our sires become 
The saints that we adore. 

The blind can see, the slave is lord, 
So round and round we run. 

And ever the wrong is proved to be wrong, 
And ever is justice done. 


Keep, Galileo, to thy thought, 
And nerve thy soul to bear; 
‘They may gloat o’er the senseless words they wring 
From the pangs of thy despair; 
They may veil their eyes, but they cannot hide 
The sun’s meridian glow ; 
The heel of a priest may tread thee down, 
And a tyrant work thee woe; 
But never a truth has been destroyed : 
They may curse it and call it crime; 
Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 
Its teachers for a time. 
But the sunshine aye shall light the sky, 
As round and round we run; 
And the truth shall ever come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done. 


And live there now such men as these — 
With thoughts like the great of old? 
Many have died in their misery, 
And left their thought untold ; 

And many live, and are ranked as mad, 
And placed in the cold world’s ban, 
For sending their bright far-seeing souls 

Three centuries in the van. 
‘They toil in penury and grief, 
Unknown, if not maligned ; 
Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn 
Of the meanest of mankind. 
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But yet the world goes round and round, 
And the genial seasons run, 

And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 

The following lines were written in 1845, prior to the great triumph 
of the masses over the classes, and were entitled, ** The Vision of Mock- 
ery.” Little did the poet dream that the triumphant termination of a 
battle fiercely waged for nearly eight vears was close at hand: 


All things are earnest. Once I roamed 
In England, or in Dreamland, through the streets 
Of a huge, buzzing, dense, metropolis. 
Slowly, in teeming thoroughfares, I walked, 
One of the people, hearing with their ears, 
Beholding with their eyes, and in their thought 
Divining, till my soul was filled with grief 
At all that I beheld, and felt, and knew. 


It was a gibing, laughing, sneering crowd, 
Devoid of truth, faith, love, and earnestness, 
Except a horrid earnestness for gain ; 

Fierce love of luecre, which, if one had not, 

He was despised and trodden down of men: 
Which, if one had, he was adored of all, 

Placed on a pinnacle to be admired, 

Flattered, and filled with other rich men’s gifts ; 
His overflowing fulness made more full, 

His vulgarness thought choice gentility, 

His vices virtue, and his prejudice 

Wisdom innate, his coarse words oracles, 

And hea chief and model of mankind. 


But for all else than wealth these swarming crowds 
Had slight regard; and when their daily toil 
In search of it was done, and time hung loose, 
They gathered in their clubs and theatres, 
In market-place, or corner of the streets, 
And mocked and gibed, and held the best buffoon 
The wisest man, so he but made them laugh. 
Nothing was holy to these wretched crowds, 
But all things food for jest and ribald wit, 
Caricature, lampoon, and mockery. 
I said to one, * Is this the end of life? ° 
He turned and looked, and with a well-bred stare, 
Eyed measkance: ‘ What would you have?* quoth he; 
* We keep our reverence for Sabbath-days, 
And look demure the seventh part of our time. 
If for six days we toil, six nights we laugh, 
And who shall blame us? What new bore art thou, 
From lands hyperborean, that cans’t think 
Laughter a crime?" * Nay,’ | replied, * not so: 
Laughter is virtuous, if there be a cause: 
But mockery ! “—thereat he smiled again, 
Arching his eyebrows, that his eyes, full-stretched, 
Might take the measure of my littleness, 
And disappear amid the gathering throng. 

7 * * * 

‘Alas! poorcrowds! self-quenched, self-sacriticed 

Why will ye crawl, when ye might walk erect? 
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Why will ye grovel, when ve might aspire? 

Why will ye don foul rags, when ye might wear 
Angelic vestments? Why co-herd with beasts, 

And graze in fields, or wallow in the mire, 

When ye might feed on manna dropped from heaven? 

What more apt lines could be found to represent the present than the 
following, entitled, ** The Fermentation.” On one hand we have the 
gold ring, the great trusts, combines and syndicates, and on the other the 
champions of humanity, progress and republican institutions. 


Lonely sitting, deeply musing, 
On a still and starry night, 
Full of fancies, when my glances 
Turn'd upon those far romances 
Seatter’d o'er the infinite : 
On a sudden, broke upon me 
Murmurs, rumors, quick and loud, 
And, half-waking, | discover’d 
An innumerable crowd. 


Mid the uproar of their voices 
Searcely could I hear a word; 

There was rushing, there was crushing 

And a sound like music gushing, 
And a roar like forests stirr’d 

By a fierce wind passing o’er them :— 
And a voice came now and then, 

Louder than them all, exclaiming, 
‘Give us Justice, we are men!’ 


The rosy dawn is pictured in the following lines. ‘*The Good Time 
Coming.” The poet felt another step was about to be taken by humanity, 
and sang with the lark voice of the morn. We to-day are on the verge 
of a victory of far greater moment than that which called forth the stanzas 
given below. It is true it is the old fight of plutocracy against democracy, 
of the wealth acquirers against the wealth creators, but the issues involved 
are more far-reaching. It is a struggle between remorseless and conscience- 
less plutocracy and true democracy on the plains of the land of freedom. 


There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming ; 

The pen shall supersede the sword, 

And Right, not Might, shall be the lord 
In the good time coming. 

Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger ; 

The proper impulse has been given ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
War in all men’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 
To prove which is the stronger; 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake; 
Wait a little longer. 
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There's a good time coming , boys, 
A good time coming. 

Hateful rivalries of creed 

Shall not make their martyrs bleed 
In the good time coming. 

Religion shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger ; 

And charity shall trim her lamp ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
And a poor man’s family 
Shall not be his misery 
In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help 
To make his right arm stronger ; 
The happier he the more he has ;— 
Wait a littie longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

The people shall be temperate, 

And shall love instead of hate, 
In the good time coming. 

They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger ; 

The reformation has begun ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming ; 

Let us aid it all we can, 

Every woman, every man, 
The good time coming : 

Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger ; 

"Twill be strong enough one day ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


Here are lines entitled **' The Watcher on the Tower,” which express 
the sentiments of England’s wealth creators in the struggle to which I 
have alluded, and they also voice the heart-cry and theearnest faith of 
the noblest natures of our land to-day : 


‘* What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower? 
Is the day breaking? Comes the wished-for hour? 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 

If the bright morning dawns upon the land.” 


‘The stars are clear above me; scarcely one 

Has dimmed its rays, in reverence to the sun; 

But yet I see, on the horizon’s verge, 

Some fair, faint streaks, as ifthe light would surge. 


” 


** Look forth again, O watcher on the tower! 
The people wake and languish for the hour; 
Long have they dwelt in darkness, and they pine 
For the full daylight that they know must shine.” 


‘*T see not well—the morn is cloudy still; 
There is a radiance on the distant hill; 
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Even as I watch, the glory seems to grow, 
jut the stars blink, and the night breezes blow.” 


* And is that all, O watcher on the tower? 

Look forth again; it must be near the hour; 

Dost thou not see the snowy mountain copes, 

And the green woods beneath them on the slopes?” 


** \ mist envelopes them; I cannot trace 

Their outline, but the day comes on apace; 

The clouds roll up in gold and amber flakes, 

And all the stars grow dim. The morning breaks.” 


** We thank thee, lonely watcher on the tower ; 
But look again, and tell us hour by hour 

All thou beholdest ; many of us die 

Ere the day comes; oh, give them a reply.” 
*T see the hilltops now; and chanticleer 
Crows his pathetic carol on mine ear: 

I see the distant woods and fields of corn, 
And ovean gleaming in the light of morn. 

“IT hear a song 

Vivid as day itself; and clear and strong 

As of a lark—young prophet of the noon 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphie tune. 

‘ Hle prophesies—his heart is full—his lay 
Tells of the brightness of a peaceful day! 

A day not cloudless, nor devoid of storm, 

But sunny for the most, and clear and warm. 
** He sings of brotherhood, and joy, and peace ; 
Of days when jealousies and hate shall cease ; 
‘When war shall die, and man’s progressive mind 
Soar as unfettered as its God designed. 

‘it breaks—it comes—the misty shadows fly— 
A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky ; 

The mountain-tops reflect it calm and clear; 
The plain is yet in shade, but day is near.” 


George Fred Williams.— A Leader of the New Democracy. 


One of the most interesting figures in the aggressive warfare now 
being waged by the new Democracy against plutocracy and corporate 
greed is George Fred Williams of Massachusetts. This brilliant young 
scholar in polities first incensed plutocracy when in the Legislature of 
the old Bay State he called for an investigation of the West End Com- 
pany, then under the management of a brother of the Standard Oil 
protege, H. M. Whitney. The West End Company was, and still con- 
tinues to be, an odious monopoly which utterly fails to properly protect 
its employees from inclement weather and compels a large proportion of 
the travelling public to stand while riding, and in demanding a full 
investigation of ugly charges of corruption Mr. Williams bearded one of 
plutocracy’s lions in its den, causing intense excitement. His honest 
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and determined resistance to an overbearing company won for him 
the gratitude of the people and led to his election to Congress. 
Here the money question came up. The press of his native state, 
as the voice of one man, had demanded the debasement of silver in 
the interest (?) of prosperity. When Mr. Williams reached Wash- 
ington, the administration, which up to that time had commanded 
his respect and which he then believed to be honest, united with 
leading Republicans in demanding the repeal of the Sherman Act, as 
necessary to avert a panic, to prevent gold from going abroad and to 
bring about the long-wished for prosperity which had existed before the 
betrayal of the Republic into the hands of England by such men as John 
Sherman, who had entered political life a poor man, who had remained 
in politics on comparatively small salaries, but who ultimately had 
grown very wealthy while the once prosperous millions of the Republic 
had year by year been pushed toward penury. All the changes were 
rung in by the administration, the Eastern press and those who posed as 
patriots and expert financiers of the Republican party to bring about the 
repeal of the Sherman Bill. It is not strange therefore that a young 
man just entering public life in Washington should have been misled by 
the false promises of prosperity, the claptrap of the English money- 
lenders and their American Tory allies into demanding the repeal of a 
measure (the Sherman Act) which its own author repudiated, and whose 
repeal, it was asserted by the administration and the gold press of the 
Democratic party, and also by the Republicans, who were fostering the 
gold ring as well as other oppressive trusts, combines and monopolies, 
would restore confidence, prevent the flight of gold and bring back pros- 
perity to the country. But after the repeal of the act the heinous nature 
of the plot of the gold ring became evident. All that the friends of silver 
had predicted and even worse results followed; gold fled and the treasury 
became the football for English and American speculators; the infamous 
secret bond-deal was cousummated; our nation resorted to an extreme 
war measure in a time of profound peace, while the wealth producers of 
America, who had been so pitifully deceived by the false promises of 
prosperity in the event of the election of Harrison and the passage of 
the odious class legislation known as the McKinley Bill, found them- 
selves in the same condition that they had been in for years, namely, 
being remorselessly pushed toward starvation while a plutocracy on 
each side of the Atlantic flourished on the sufferings of millions of hard 
working, honest and patriotic people. This condition of things set 
thousands of true Americans to studying the facts involved instead 
of accepting the fallacies which the gold ring had so long endeavy- 
ored to substitute for vital truths, the knowledge of which could alone save 
the Republic from becoming an anarchial plutocracy —a government of 
corporate greed for corporate greed. 

Among the thousands of thinking patriots who began this indepen- 
dent investigation, after all the promises made by the administration, the 
Republican leaders, and the gold press had proved false, was George 
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Fred Williams. He soon learned what thoughtful, disinterested and 
honest men who approach the question in a spirit of candor cannot fail 
to learn — that the people were right and that the cormorants of capital 
were a menace to freedom as truly as they were destroyers of prosperity. 
He saw that, as when the Crown of England, aided by the Tories, in an 
earlier day sought to crush the people by destroying their freedom and 
prosperity, and taking away their rights, so the financial policy of the 
Bank of England and the multi-millionnaires were subjugating American 
masses while feeding off the wealth creators of the Republic. Seeing 
this, it was no more possible for George Fred Williams to remain 
silent than it was in an elder day to muzzle John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, and though he knew that his course probably meant 
social ostracism and political death, he dared to champion the cause 
of the people against the attorneys of plutocracy. ‘To do this in 
the South and West is manly and brave, but for a man with political 
aspirations in New England to sever former ties and for the cause of 
liberty, justice and humanity to boldly espouse the cause of the 
people, is to stamp himself a leader in the truest sense of the word. 
That Mr. Williams has been assailed, caluminiated and his motives 
impugned by the parties who are now abusing him is a higher compli- 
ment to the brave leader of Jeffersonian democracy than any words of 
praise his friends could bestow. 


Ill. 


Mr. Williams’ Arraignment of Financiers Who Grow Rich Through 
the Nation’s Need While Posing as Patriots. 


Nothing is more remarkable about Mr. Williams’ addresses than close 
adherence to the great theme involved in the present Campaign and 
wonderful versatility in discussing the same. In one address he com- 
pletely exposed the shallowness and palpable attempts at deception 
made by John Sherman, (a man, who, on a salary of $5,000 a year 
has managed to accumulate millions of dollars.) A few evenings later 
he paid his respects to those human vultures who pose as patriots -and 
thereby remind one of Victor Hugo’s striking words, uttered more 
than a generation ago, ‘*‘ We live in a time when orators are heard 
praising the magnanimity of white bears and the tender feelings of 
panthers.” In his address delivered at Braintree, Mass., to the largest 
Democratic audience ever gathered in the history of that place, Mr. Wil- 
liams thus exposed the hypocrisy of the money changers, and showed 
how striking was the parallel of the conflict to-day with those with 
which Lincoln and Andrew Jackson had to contend. 

You know that there is some cause for the continued depression in a 
country like this, where all men are ready and eager to take up the tools 
of toil and do an honest day’s work. You look back upon four years 
and you find that the distress has been growing. You have had it as 
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the culmination of two kinds of,tariff. It has grown under the McKin- 
ley bill and under the Wilson bill, and the people of this country are 
no longer satisfied with the tariff explanation. 

We have four years of continued depreciation of silver, accompanied 
by a gold standard in our monetary system. ‘The Democracy of this 
country has declared that that gold standard system and the demonetiza- 
tion of silver are the causes of this disaster and now come before the peo- 
ple to support them in their cause. It is true that that monetary system 
has been conducted by a Democratic administration, but | thank Heaven 
that that system, with all its evils, with all its hateful developments in 
the last four years has been cast from our shoulders and the heavy 
burden has been laid upon the shoulders of the Republican party, and 
that we now stand free, armed to fight’ against it in the cause of an 
oppressed people. 

This maaner of conducting a campaign is not new. Whenever a great 
moral cause which affects the masses of men is pitted against the en- 
trenched power of money, the same method has been adopted. When Cob- 
den attacked the corn laws, his method of campaigning was like those 
of to-day. You may read the history of that movement and almost seem 
to be reading the history of this campaign. When one of the members 
of the Anti-Corn Law Association went to the university city of Cambridge, 
and while delivering a peaceable address, he was attacked by students of 
Cambridge, and a desperate and bloody riot ensued, the Cambridge news- 
papers came out and thanked the gownsmen that they had sustained 
the honor of good government and proved themselves upholders of the 
religious institutions of the country. In the anti-slavery movement 
the great leaders were visited with contumely and abuse by the same 
respectable powers that now stand against us in such formidable array. 

We have no contest with capital — the honest capital that is engaged 
in honest industry. We have no contest with the manufacturer now in 
any branch of trade, for he should be our friend. It is the power that. 
holds the manufacturer in its grip, and can make or unmake him by mak- 
ing or unmaking his credit that we are opposing to-day ; and we propose 
to free not only the workman, not only the farmer, but the manufacturer 
and the leaders of honest and true industry from the grasp of a tyrant 
power that has made the world suffer before; that has made wars, and 
caused blood to flow ; that is heartless and tyrannical from the beginning 
of history down to the present time. 

Night before last at Worcester, I called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Belmont, the representative of the house of Rothschilds in London, 
was called upon to preside at a meeting of the sound-money Democrats, 
as they call themselves. Mr. Belmont— Mr. Perry Belmont— has now 
addressed a letter to the Boston press, saying that he is not a member of 
the firm of August Belmont & Co., but that his brother is. Now, so far 
as I represent him, Mr. Perry Belmont, as the agent of the Rothschilds, 
I cheerfully accept his correction. 

I never have seen the partnership articles of August Belmont & Co. I 
have understood always that Mr. Perry Belmont was largely interested 
in that firm, that his fortune came from that source, and while he is a 
lawyer by profession, 1 do not think I have gone far astray in holding 
him up as a fair representative of that house. 

By a mere error of that kind I do not propose to be diverted from the 
point of my argument, which was that that so-called sound-money 
gathering shows a representative of tle house of a powerful firm that 
represented the Rothschilds of London to appear as the presiding officer 
of that meeting, and I know what.you know, that he was selected 
because his name took with it the power of that great banking house of 
August Belmont & Co. 

But it is immaterial, as he takes the burden upon himself of answer- 
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ing my criticism, and says: ‘‘ But I fail fo see any reason why a banker 
who has rendered a signal service to his country as Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
and my brother undoubtedly did, is not perfectly qualified to preside 
over or participate in the proceedings of political meetings.” I do not 
question it, and I do not question but that those two gentlemen were 
better representatives of William McKinley’s canvass than any other 
two gentlemen in the United, States of America. 

Patriotism!- The patriotism of J. Pierpont Morgan and the house 
of Belmont! I would like to find written in the annals of this country 
a recorded instance where money-brokers like these men have ever done 
a patriotic act. Mr. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Belmont, as the repre- 
sentatives of the Rothschilds, are not in the business of patriotism in 
this republic. . 

Let us look back a little and find out the history of these patriots, and 
if my memory serves me, August Belmont & Co. were concerned in the 
transactions regarding the finances of this country during the war. Let 
us see how the Wall Street brokers showed their patriotism when the 
blood of Braintree was flowing on the field of battle and this glorious 
republic of ours was almost in the throes of death. 

When Mr. Thaddeus Stevens introduced his bill which subsequently 
became known as the legal-tender act, he opened his argument with 
these words, and this was in 1862 when the great question of supporting 
our government was brought up by the failure of gold to do its patriotic 
duty in this country. ‘* The bill,” said that great statesman, *‘ which I 
introduced some days since to provide means to defray the expenses 
of the government, produced a howl among the money-changers as 
hideous as that set forth by their Hebrew cousins when they were kicked 
out of the temple.” 

That was the experience of the man who was fathering the bill to 
rescue this country from its financial difficulties; and when further on, 
the legal tender bill had passed the House, and had gone to the Senate 
and came back with a characteristic amendment which came from Wall 
Street, Thaddeus Stevens delivered himself again on the subject of the 
money-brokers. 

When the bill went to the Senate there was a provision that the legal- 
tender notes of the government should be receivable for all claims and 
demands against the United States of any kind whatever. When it 
reached the Senate the words were added, ‘‘ except for interest on bonds 
and notes, which shall be paid in coin,” and Mr. Stevens, in protesting 
against this amendment, called attention to the great delight with 
which the whole country had held the original bill, and then went on 
with these words: ‘It is true, there was a doleful sound came up from 
the caverns of bullion brokers and the saloons of the associated banks. 
Their cashiers and agents were soon on the ground and persuaded the 
Senate with but little deliberation to mangle and destroy what it had 
cost the House months to digest, consider and pass. Instead of being 
a beneficent and invigorating measure, it is now positively mischievous. 
It now creates money and by its very terms declares it a depreciated 
currency. It makes two classes of money, one for the bankers and brok- 
ers, and another for the people. It discriminates between the right of 
different classes of creditors, allowing the rich capitalist to demand gold 
and compelling the ordinary lender of money on individual security to 
receive notes which the government had purposely discredited.” 

And at the same time Mr. Stevens offered an amendment that the 
army and navy be paid in specie just as the bondholders’ interest was 
to be paid, and that amendment was voted by an overwhelming vote. 
Two years after that time, in a more critical period of the war, when the 
fate of our republic hung in the balance, Hugh MeCulloch, comptroller 
of the currency, used these words: ‘ Hostility to the government has 
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been as decidedly manifest in the efforts that have been made in the com- 
mercial metropolis of the nation to depreciate the currency as it has 
been by the enemy in the field.” 

And William Pitt Fessenden, the secretary of the treasury, at the 
same time called attention to the unpatriotic and criminal efforts of 
speculators, regardless of the injury inflicted upon the country, to raise 
the price of coin. Such is the history of our country’s experience during 
those disastrous days of the war. 

And now we are called upon at another critical stage in our country’s 
history to praise the patriotism of J. Pierpont Morgan and the house of 
Belmont. What did they do? I use no hard words, but in room of 
patriotism I desire to say that they committed an open act of robbery 
from the people of this country. 

Our Treasury had been depleted of its gold in February, 1895. The 
bonds of this government were then selling at one hundred and twenty 
in the market, and the Rothschilds cabled to their agents, these same 
gentlemen, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Belmont, that they were prepared to 
furnish gold to the governmént Treasury. And Mr. Morgan thereupon 
proceeded to give terms to the government for a loan of some $62,000,000, 
and he named as the price of those bonds, not one hundred and twenty- 
seven cents on the dollar, but one hundred and five cents. 

‘The government refused those terms and was pressed to put out open 
bids when, according to the testimony of Mr. Morgan himself, he hurried 
on to Washington, saw the officers of the government, satisfied them 
that his house of Rothschilds and their associates could alone furnish the 
gold; that unless that gold was bought upon their terms there would be 
a panic in the market and the Treasury would be bankrupted; at the 
point of the pistol, you might say, the government had to accept those 
outrageous terms and take $62,500,000 — $65,000,000 for bonds that were 
then selling for $75,000,000 on Wall Street, thereby foistering upon the 
people of this country a burden of $10,000,000 which, had they been 
patriots, they would not have extorted from the government in its time 
of need. 

And those same bonds that they paid one hundred and five cents on 
the dollar for were given out in a few days to their co-conspirators at one 
hundred and twelve, and the co-conspirators put them on the market at 
the market rate of one hundred and twenty. 

And that is patriotism. 

Now let us look a little deeper into the business of these capatalists. 
They have been buying bonds before. In March of 1894 the government 
sold to these men $50,000,000 bonds and in June the gold that was secured 
by these bonds had practically disappeared from the Treasury. It took 
but four months for the gold of these patriots to disappear from the 
Treasury, somewhere. In December of 1891 another $50,000,000 was 
sold, and in two months the gold that these bonds brought out again dis- 
appeared from the public Treasury. 

Where did it go? These same patriots were the buyers of those bonds 
and the furnishers of the gold. We have evidence that they at least will 
respect the authority of the message of President Cleveland, who said 
respecting the results of those bond sales, “The results of prior bond 
issues have been exceedingly unsatisfactory, and the large withdrawals 
of gold succeeding their sale in open market gave rise to the reasonable 
suspicion that a large part of the gold paid into’ the Treasury in such 
sales was promptly drawn out again by the presentation of notes, Treas- 
ury notes, and found its way to the hands of those who had only temp- 
orarily parted with it in the purchase of bonds.” 

The same is the history of the subsequent bond sales which I have 
described to you. In the spring of 1895 those bonds were sold to the 
representatives of the Rothschilds, and in the winter following the gold 
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had again disappeared. Another bond sale was made necessary, and 
this time they enlarged the quantity and made it a hundred millions, 
hoping that they at least might save the Treasury and that so much gold 
would stay there. 

Let us see the result of this sale which was accomplished in January 
of this very year. ‘There were in January sixty-one millions of gold in 
the Treasury. ‘The sale of bonds put one hundred and sixteen millions 
in gold, and at the present time, with twenty-six millions added, which 
the banks of New York have contributed to the Treasury, there is only 
$103,000,000 left in the Treasury. In other words, out of a hundred 
millions of bonds sold, at the end of seven months $90,000,000 have 
again disappeared from the ‘Treasury, and have gone back into some- 
body's pockets. 

Now the ‘Treasury was again confronted with the depletion of its gold. 
In July another bond sale promised to be made. Gold was flowing out 
of the Treasury and to foreign countries at the rate of ten millions per 
month until the people, made desperate by this gambling with their na- 
tional Treasury, arose in their indignation and decided upon a change 
from that monetary system and decided upon the adoption of a coin in 
conjunction with gold as the basis of its currency which the banks of 
London could not draw out of this country at will and leave our business 
suffering and prostrate. 

And whes that nomination had been made at Chicago these men who 
had been sucking the gold out of our treasury month by month and 
bringing us every six or seven months to the point of bankruptcy, gath- 
ered together, Mr. Belmont and Mr. Morgan among them, and decided 
that the business must stop until after the third day of November — that 
there must be no more exportation of gold; that there must be no more 
drawing of gold out of the treasury by this insidious process until the 
defeat of the Democratic candidate had been compassed. They ask us to 
praise the patriotism of the bankers for putting twenty-one millions of 
gold into the United States treasury when the sole purpose of it is to 
prevent a bond sale and to prevent the election of the Democratic candi- 
date. 

I wish to ask this question: If they had done any deed of patriotism 
or charity by the United States Treasury, why, when they presented 
their gold to the treasurer, did they have an equal amount of the demand 
notes given which they could take any day to the Treasury, and which 
they will present on Nov. 5, in any event and get their gold back? 

Patriotism! If they had intended to be patriotic, they would have 
given that gold through the channels of trade; they would have paid it 
to the custom house and paid it to the government in the ordinary course 
of business. Then there would have been no call for that gold by the 
very notes that they took in exchange. That would have been some- 
thing of a help. It would have been a return to the process by which 
this government kept its Treasury up so many years, the normal payment 
of gold through the channels of government income. And that is the 
story of the patriotism of the representatives of the Rothschilds. 

I was struck to-night in reading a communication from a gentleman, 
whose name is known to you, Mr. Charles S: Hamlin, in the issue of Har- 
per’s Weekly of Aug. 22. A gentleman who has occupied an important posi- 
tion in the public service, placed there by the Democratic party, whose 
business it is, as the keeper in part of the financial interest of this 
country, to keep his mouth closed while a contest is going on between 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 

He is the representative of the Democracy of Massachusetts in the 
Treasury Department and he chooses now — perhaps not of his own 
will, if that may be said to his credit — to raise a fund against the party 
which placed him in that position and try to compass its defeat at the 
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vowing election. I do wish to say that I think it would be becoming in 
the office-holders who have been put in their positions and are drawing 
their salaries as representatives of the Democracy, at least to let that 
party go on and fight its contest openly and fairly without any inter- 
ference from a Democratic administration. 

He calls attention to the fact that the platform at Chicago has been 
accepted in its entirety scarcely by a single Democrat of national impor- 
tance. The candidates who have been nominated have been received 
with enthusiasm only by a portion of the Democrats and Populists, and 
by a few silver Republicans. Both platform and candidates have been 
repudiated by nearly two hundred of the leading Democratic or inde- 
pendent newspapers of the country. 

Now his words, and the tone of contempt with which he speaks of 
the platform of the party he ought to represent reminds me, particularly 
his reference to the newspapers, of another great contest that was made 
by a great Democrat in the history of this country. 

Mr. Williams then went on to show the analogy between the fight of 
Jackson against the United States Bank andthe contest of the Democra- 
tic party of the present day with the money power. Threats had been 
made against Jackson. 


And, strangely enough, the first work of the bank was to form 
** sound” Democratic caucuses and conventions. The name they took 
then was **‘ Sound Democracy ” against Andrew Jackson, who was fight- 
ing against his former friends for the preservation of the industrial lib- 
erty of the people he represented. 

But at the election which followed, although respectability turned its 
back upon Jackson and could not support him, the majority for Jackson 
in the whole country was equal to the total vote of all his opponents. 

Now, I have been talking history all the time without coming to the 
question which I really intended to discuss to-night. But in the five 
minutes that remains I want just to say what it is that you have to decide 
in this campaign. It is not a question of bimetallism or whether silver 
should be restored. Everybody agrees to that. Senator Hoar of this 
State has protested over and over again that there are no gold standard 
men among the leaders of American thought —that they are all for 
bimetallism. 

So, too, of Senator Lodge. France is with us, Germany is with us, all 
the European countries are with us; but they are in contest with the 
same power that the patriots, Belmont and Morgan, are trying to fix 
upon this country ; but they dare not move, because, as General Walker 
said but two weeks ago, the contest for bimetallism has now come down 
to a contest between one square mile of London and the rest of the civil- 
ized world. Mr. Meline, the leading bimetallist of France urges this 
cause, as does Mr. Moreton Frewen, the distinguished English economist. 

The United States is the one to strike the electric spark and the Chi- 
cago convention has struck it. You are to determine now whether you 
shall bring your industries to prosperity and lead the world in this move- 
ment that means the interest of humanity and the revival of your busi- 
ness, or whether you will lie down like whipped curs and wait for the 
consent of the Rothschilds of London and follow in the lead of Euro- 
pean monarchies. 

Let me not by any inadvertence forget to mention the name of Andrew 
Jackson. In 1832 there had been erected in this country an enormous 
and overpowering influence in the monetary force of the country known 
as the United States Bank. It handled all the treasure of the govern- 
ment. It had the power of issuing notes, and in 1832, when Andrew 
Jackson was again to be a candidate for the presidency, the president of 
that bank, the great banking king of that day, the Piermont Morgan 
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and the greatest Belmont patriot of 1832, Mr. Nicholas Biddle, went 
to President Jackson and reminded him that he, Mr. Biddle, had the 
power to defeat him for re-election. 

He had given out that that bank was watching over and caring for 
the interests of the people, and he reminded Andrew Jackson — and 
how familiar this proceeding is to-day — that his bank, by its control of 
credits through the country, could control the business men and regu- 
late the nominations of all the candidates in the coming election, includ- 
ing the president. 

Jackson is reported to have made this answer to Mr. Biddle, and I 
may be pardoned by a sensitive public if I use President Jackson’s exact 
words: ‘If your bank can make and unmake presidents, governors, and 
congressmen, that is a d d sight too much power for any one man or 
institution to hold. And if you bribe Congress to recharter your bank, 
I will veto the new charter.” 

Then the fight was on. Then a mighty power began to gather its 
forces just as it is gathering them now. The newspaper press turned 
against him and went for the bank. But President Jackson had some- 
thing to say concerning the newspapers at that time. On July 10, dur- 
ing his canvass he wrote these words concerning the press: ** The fact 
that bank controls, and in some cases substantially owns, and by its 
money supports some of the leading presses of the country is now 
clearly established.” 

And respecting the tone and temper of that campaign, our Demo- 
cratic Jackson also expressed himself in these words — how applicable 
to this new fight against the money power in 1896. 

Can we be surprised at the torrent of abuse incessantly poured out 
against all who are supposed to stand in the way of the cupidity or ambi- 
tion of the United States Bank? No, we need feel no surprise! 





























NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Mr. Bryan’s Great Speech. 

Mr. Bryan’s speech at Madison Square 
Garden was one of the most masterly 
addresses of recent 


and statesmanlike 


years. It proved a great disappointment 
to his enemies, while all friends of na- 
tional honor and general prosperity, all 
true Americans, and all who love consti- 
tutional liberty and just government have 
cause to rejoice in the lofty statesmanship 
of the peoples’ candidate. 


Dana Defends the Greatest of Anarch- 
ists, While the “Sun” Shrieks 
Anarchy Whenever the Chicago 
Convention Is Mentioned. 

Since the Chicago Convention, per- 
haps no organ in New York has equalled 
the Sun in its wild shriek of anarchy, 
when alluding to the platform of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy and Lincoln Repub- 
licanism which opposes the ‘Tory and 
Trust platform of the agents and pro- 
moters of Lombard and Wall Streets. In 
this relation it is amusing to receive a 
little work defending Proudhon, the 
great European anarchist, by Mr. Dana, 
Editor-in-Chief of the New York Sun. 
Mr. should be more dis- 


criminating in the use of epithets of abuse 


Dana’s “cat” 


in the future. 


The Gold Press’s Plethora of Abuse 
and Poverty of Argument. 

The gold press are as free with epi- 
thets of abuse, slander, and infamously 
unfair cartoons, as they are wanting in 
arguments to defend the English Shy- 


locks and the multi-millionnaire classes of 


America, who are literally sucking the 
life blood from the Republic. It is piti- 
able to see great newspapers prostituting 
themselves for the further enslavement 
of the wealth-creators of America. Reck- 
less charges, abusive language, and car- 
toons, which, while they may appeal to 
the unthinking, will prove as powerless as 
the Morgan-Belmont-Rockefeller-Hanna 
gold syndicate’s millions in deceiving 
thinking men and women, are their weap- 
ons. It is, nevertheless, an insult to their 
readers’ intelligence to imagine that they 
are so gullible as the servants of the gold 
ring seem to imagine. 


Some Distinguished Supporters of Gold 
Monometallism. 

Among the eminent gold Democratic 
supporters of McKinley, either by open 
warfare or by bushwhacking tactics (such 
as characterize Hanna’s Annex), are Mor- 
gan and Belmont of secret bond ill odor, 
Rockefeller and Whitney of Standard Oil 
Trust ill fame, Herr Most, the revolution- 
ary anarchist, W. C. P. Breckinridge of 
Kentucky, Grover Cleveland of secret 
bond evil fame, John Sherman and Boss 
Hanna, Boss Quay and Boss Platt. 


t 

Hanna’s Aggregation of Multi-Million- 
naires Who Are Furnishing and 
Raising the Funds for the Man 
Whom Mr. Platt so happily Termed 

the ** Mortgaged Candidate.” 
Never in the history of modern civili- 
zation has a candidate gone before the 
people begging their franchise backed by 
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such an aggregation of wealth, a large 
portion of which has been wrung from 
the wealth-creator through special privi- 
leges, class legislation, and gambling on 
life's 


Hanna’s 


necessities, as is found in Boss 


committee of capitalists, ap- 
pointed to raise the fund for the candi- 
date of the multi-millionnaires, the trusts, 
the monopolies and the gold ring of Eu- 
rope and America. We have room here 
for the names of only a few of this com- 
mittee with their estimated wealth, which, 
of course, does not include the wealth 
they control and can secure. It will be 
noted that Rothschild’s name is not pres- 
ent; it was wise to omit it; yet it is highly 
probable that a large proportion of the 
fund raised to defeat the will of the 
American people, and further enthrone 
plutocracy will from 


come foreign 


sources. It will also be noticed that 


a few of the master spirits who are 
upholding the ruinous gold power are 
not on this committee; such men, for 
example, as Belmont of evil secret-bond 
deal and Whitney, the Standard Oil pro- 
tégé. These men, however, will be found 
actively at work in Hanna’s Annex, or 
the plutocratic wigg of the Republican 
party which arrogantly assumes the name 
of * gold Democracy,” in order, as many 
of their leaders have declared, to defeat 
the election of the 


man chosen by an 


overwhelming majority of the regular 


Democratic delegates in the National 


Democratic Convention. Hanna’s Annex 
proposes to do valiant work for the elec- 
tion of plutocracy’s nominee, and for the 
preservation of the system of spoliation of 
the people which has been carried on by 
the minions of Wall Street under the re- 
cent administration. They, however, fail 
to understand the temper of an aroused, 
intelligent and patriotic people, as com- 
pletely as did King George UI and his 


Tory allies of an elder day. 


A Few Members of the Committee Se- 
lected by the Hanna Trust to Carry 
the Election for the ‘“* Mortgaged 
Candidate.” 
NAMES. OCCUPATION. WEALTH. 

John D. Rockefeller Stand.Oil Trust $125,000,000 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Railroads 100,000,000 
C. P. Huntington Railroads 60,000,000 
J. P. Morgan (of evil 

secret bond noto- 

riety) Banker 25,000,000 
Joseph Milbank Banker 20,000,000 
Andrew Carnegie Manufacturer 20,000,000 
David Dows Banker 12,000,000 
Brayton Ives Banker 10,000,000 
John H. Starin Transportation 10,000,000 
George Bliss Banker 8,000,000 
LeGrand B. Canton Railroads 6,500,000 
Henry H, Cook Financier 6,500,000 
James A. Burden Capitalist 5,000,000 
John M. Moore Banker 5,000,000 
Edward D. Adams’ Banker 5,000,000 
George F. Baker Banker 4,500,000 
J. B. Greenhut Distiller 3,000,000 


These are but a few of the multi-mill- 
ionnaires who have been selected by 
Hanna to raise funds for McKinley. Ver- 
ily this is a battle of plutocracy against 
the people, of anarchical wealth against 
Democratic institutions, of the gold ring 
and the acquirers of wealth against the 
wealth-creators. ‘*To the polls ye free- 
men,” if you would save the republic and 
inaugurate an era of purity and prosper- 
ity in a republic long enslaved by the 
gold oligarchy and the trust combina- 
The 
editorially 


izes Boss Hanna’s committee as a ‘‘ threat 


tions and monopolies. American 


Non-Conformist character- 
to buy and an insult inits suggestion that 
the American people can be bought.” 

The same paper continues ‘*‘ that Mark 
Hanna is organizing a boodle campaign 
of mammoth proportions admits of no 
doubt. He is doing it brazenly right 
The 
trusts and evil agencies which have been 


before the eyes of all the people. 


robbing the people for years by means of 
class legislation are to be bled for the 
The 
money they contribute as boodle is to be 


purpose of buying more class laws. 


recouped in the shape of taxation for 
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their especial benefit. ‘Thus, the money 
put of which the people have been robbed 
is to be used to debauch them to submit to 
more robbery. The victim is to be fried 
The lamb is to be boiled 
And all this is 


being done in the name of ‘‘ patriotism,” 


in his own fat. 
in its mother’s milk. 
under the false cry that the nation’s 
credit is endangered and its existence 
threatened. ‘Those who protest are 
denounced as traitors, the victim not even 
being allowed the poor consolation of 
a groan as the fleece is taken from him.” 


Hanna’s Annex, or the Bushwhackers 
of Plutocracy’s Army now Arrayed 
against the People. 

The attention of -every reader of THE 
ARENA is called to the following from the 
New York Journal. It will be remem- 
bered that while J. Pierpont Morgan is 
one of the leading members of Hanna’s 
committee, the gold Democrats, when 
they held their meeting in New York 
recently at which Bourke Cockran so inso- 
lently assailed the farmers of America, 
elected Belmont as chairman of the 
meeting. 

(From the New York Journal, Aug. 18, 1896.) 
WHY NOT? 





FORCEFUL REASONS WHY THE GOLD 
MEN HAVE CHOSEN PERRY BELMONT 
TO PRESIDE AT THEIR MEETING 
TO-NIGHT. 





MR. PERRY BELMONT, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MEETING OF THE GOLD MEN. 





THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOND SYNDI- 
CATE, ROTHSCHILD, MORGAN, AND 
THE BELMONTS. 


(From the World, Feb, 21, 1895.) 
BUNCOED OUT OF MILLIONS AND 
IONS. 


MILL- 


HOW THE ACCOUNT STANDS. 


Face of loan..........«. +. «+ $62,315,000 
Syndicate premium at 104.49. 2,797,943 





United States gets.......... .$65,112,943 








OU EMENTS. ' 

Syndicate profit to 112 1+4.... 4,835,644 
What inside jobbers pay... . ..$69,948,587 
Inside jobbers’ profit to 118... 3,583,113 


The public pay and the United 
States should have received 73,531,700 
United States has lost 8,418,757 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Belmont and Morgan buy $62,- 
315,000 at 104.49........... 865,112,948 
Belmont and Morgan sell $62,- 


$15,000 at 112.25........... 69,928,587 
Belmont and Morgan profit.. 4,835,644 
Inside jobbers buy $62,315,000 

Ot, SR a 060s 4ewradbiccnns 69,948 587 
Inside jobbers sell $62,315,000 

Oeics acadindnaeun tes 73,531,700 
Inside jobbers* profit......... 3,583,113 
General public buy $62,315,000 

th Mlnteddntiniscidowtess 73,531,700 
Loss by United States to job- 

BOGE cncass <dbdovweensce aces 8,418,757 


Plutocracy or Democracy. 

In great emergencies men seem raised 
up to save the people but it is for the 
people to accept their salvation or to 
choose slavery. It is for freemen to 
range themselves alongside such spirits 
as Samuel Adams, John Hancock, George 
Washington, and Thomas Jefferson, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Charles Sumner and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who stood for freedom and 
justice and in opposition to tyranny and 
oppression. So also in the conflict to- 
day, the wealth-creators, who represent 
the rejuvenated or the ‘new Democracy,” 
are, under the leadership of William J. 
Bryan, fighting against industrial slavery, 
against the most dangerous and odious 
forms of tyranny and conscienceless plu- 
tocracy. - On the other side, we find the 


Morgans, the Belmonts of evil secret 
bond-deal reputation, and a host of multi- 
millionnaires who have fattened off of a 
nation’s need and a people's misery: the 
Rockefellers and the Whitneys of the 
Standard Oil vctopus, the gamblers of 


Wall Street.and the usurers and acquirers 
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of wealth; the bosses, Hanna, Platt and 
Quay, the cormorants who have grown 
inordinately wealthy, not through honest 
means so much as through special privi- 
leges, and last but not least those who 
have made common cause with England’s 
soulless financiers and who prey upon 
honest industry and sacrifice the glory 
and independence of our nation, as well 
as the happiness and prosperity of its 
people for their selfish advancement. All 
the great bands of freebooters on the high 
seas of business life are banded together 
to defeat our second Lincoln. 

The present battle is a conflict between 
democracy and plutocracy on the one 
side and the intelligent wealth-creators of 
th: nation on the other, the enormous 
wealth of a selfish few, who are as firmly 
bent on further enslaving the people and 
establishing an oligarchy of special privi- 
leges on the ruins of a republic as was 
King George determined to compel the 
colonies to do his bidding. Jn this battle 
there is no middle ground. It is not the 
election of the noble statesman from the 
western city which bears the name of 
Lincoln, so much as it is the salvation of 
the nation from the gamblers, the trusts, 
monopolists and alien masters. Jt is a 
The 
Republic of Florence fell through the 


war for the very life of the republic. 
cunning of wealth. Our nation is in like 


peril to-day. The people “have slept 


over long.” Voters, a supreme duty con- 


fronts you. Mark Hanna and his annex 
who masquerade as *‘ gold Democrats ” 
because they think that thereby they can 
trade votes and beguile people who do 
not do their own thinking, into voting 
against the truest representative of De- 
mocracy since Jefferson and Jackson, and 
the best exponent of genuine Republi- 
eunism since Lincoln. ‘The candidate of 
the gold ring, the trusts, monopolies, and 
combines, must be overthrown or we can 


hope for no such thing as prosperity, 
happiness or even self-respecting inde-. 
pendence for our nation. Freemen to the 


polls. 


The Gold Ring must be Broken. 

This is a year when the power of the 
gold ring, the oppressive trusts and con- 
scienceless monopolies must be broken if 
the republic is to live, and prosperity, 
happiness and hope once more gladden 
In the 


the homes of ‘erica’s millions. 


presence of this tremendous issue no 
patriot can afford to split hairs or range 
himself directly or indirectly against that 
noble tribune of the people, that_states- 
man who has terrified the hosts of 
Mammon on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who dwells in the city which bears the 
name of the great commoner and emanci- 


pator. Bryan is our second Lincoln. 


Mark Hanna’s Pitiable Ignorance of 
Political Economy. 

On the 26th of August Mark Hanna 
spent the day in Boston, seeing the head 
of the West End octopus, the presidents 
of banks and the leading spirits of vari- 
ous great corporations from whom he 
doubtlesss expected to “fry fat.” In 
the afternoon he was interviewed by a 
representative of the press. In_ the 
course of this interview he is reported to 
have said : 

“The American people will not permit 
the element which believes in socialism 
and anarchy to get control of this gov- 
ernment. Their purpose isto tear down 
and not to buildup. It is those repulsive 
features of the Chicago platform that 
have largely tended to a new alignment 
of political forces in this country.” 

It is quite possible that Mark Hanna 
has been so engrossed in fighting labor 
and acquiring millions that he is entirely 
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ignorant of the fundamental facts of po- 
litical economy, else he has deliberately 
joined in the ery of certain disreputable 
eastern journals in insulting the intelli- 
gence of millions of the American 
people by intimating two things: first, 
presuming on the ignorance of the 
people in supposing they imagine that 
anarchy and socialism are the same, 
and second, that the Democratic plat- 
form is either an expression of social- 
ism or anarchy. Every intelligent stu- 
dent of social science knows that socialism 
and anarchy are the very zenith «and 
The latter 


believes in no laws, while the theory of 


nadir in social economy. 


government held by socialists resembles 
the centralization of which the Republi- 
can party is the best exponent, with the 
important exception that socialists be- 
lieve in making laws for the benefit of 
ALL the Republican 


party stands for multiplication of laws 


the people, and 
for special classes, and under its foster- 
ing care and that of the Wall Street ad- 
ministration of the past four years, trusts, 
monopolies, and the gold ring have op- 
pressed the people as never before. 


The New York Journal’s Sledge Ham- 
mer Blows for the Cause of Repub- 
lican Institutions and the Triumph 
of True Democracy. 

The New York Daily Journal, whose 
daily morning circulation is said to ex- 
ceed that of any other morning daily in 
the land, is doing valiant work for the 
cause of humanity, progress, national in- 
dependence, and true Democracy. In 
an edjoral on Aug. 30, the Journal thus 
clearly and bravely sets forth the vital 
facts involved in this campaign which 
is being waged for the democracy of Jef- 
ferson and the republicanism of Lin- 
coln : 


CLASSES IN THE CAMPAIGN. 

We trust that before this campaign 
is fairly ended there may be satisfac- 
tory explanation of the theory that the 
poor man who calls the rich one an ex- 
tortionist, is an anarchist or a revolu- 
tionist, while the rich man who calls a 
poor man an ignoramus or a demagogue 
is a patriot. 

It is perfectly clear that the electorate 
of this nation is divided in this campaign 
along class lines. The optimist, the dis- 
penser of resonant platitudes after the 
fashion of Mr. Podsnap, may deny the 
existence of class distinctions in this 
land of the free and home of the brave. 
The clear observer cannot be blind to 
them. Between the Prince of Wales and 
a coster of Chevalier’s type the gulf is 
nt greater or more impassable than that 
between the head of the house of Astor, 
Vanderbilt or Gould and the ordinary 
American citizen who works for a day's 
wage. Wealth, even if made suddenly 
and by doubtful means, bridges the gulf 
in aristocratic England quite as readily 
as in democratic America. Perhaps even 
more readily, for it may be doubted 
whether the social successes of ** Colo- 
nel” North and “Barney” Barnato 
could be paralleled by like vulgarians in 
New York. 

The concentration of wealth has fled 
to segregation of classes in the’ United 
States, enthusiastic optimists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It has become 
clear, too, that the class spirit existing 
among those who correspond to the 
British aristocracy — those whom for 
lack of a better term we Americans have 
come to call plutocrats — is as haughty, 
exclusive, intolerant, self-opinionated as 
anything manifested in the aristocracies 
of Europe since the French marquis sent 
his servant to cane Voltaire for having 
dared to utter a witticism about his no- 
bility. 

Coupled with this arrogance of plutoc- 
racy in this campaign is complete alli- 
ance between all wealthy men and all 
wealthy corporations. The people who 
thought to give battle to ill-gotten wealth 
only find themselves confronted by a 
solid phalanx. The monopolist, the tariff 
beggar, the trust magnate, the man who 
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cornered gold and made the government 
pay his price for it, the man who by un- 
lawful traffic with aldermen or legisla- 
tors secured for his own profit public 
rights belonging to the people, the op- 
pressor of the farmer and the oppressor 
of the workingman, have all made com- 
mon cause, and, most threatening fact 
of all. have succeeded in binding to them 
many whose wealth is as clean as, for 
example. the millions of Rockefeller or 
of Gould are filthy. 

The struggle against plutocracy should 


not be a struggle against wealth. It 
is primarily against wealth used as 


a power by which government can be 
so conducted as to multiply the profits 
of those who dominate it at the ex- 
pense of the great body of the people. 
But it this 


campaign conscienceless 


has come to pass that in 


shrewd = and 
journals and politicians have distorted 
into sedition every manly utterance of 
If it 
wealth should bear its fair 
share of the cost of government, they 


ery ‘*'Treason!” If 


the real champions of the people. 
be said that 


made 
for such regulative legislation that the 
corrupt bargains with railroad officials 
which created the Standard Oil Trust 
shall not be paralleled, they ery ** Social- 


demand be 


ism! If we ask that great bankers be 
stopped from depleting the treasury and 
multiplying the burdens of taxation - 


little of which they bear — by cornering 


gold, the parrot ery is ** Anarchy!” And 
when we insist that the debtor shall 


not be compelled to pay back his debt 
that he 
all who 
Repudiation ! ” 
two sides 


in. money twice as valuable as 
borrowed, the frantic shout of 
profit by this spoliations * 

Are 
paign of epithet? 
flocked to McKinley ad- 
mit their opponents to be nearly if not 
What is 
to be said of the patriotism of men who 
hold half the United 
States to be revolutionists, robbers and 
What is to be thought of 
the intelligence of a class 


there not to this cam- 
Even those who have 


the banner of 
quite their equal in numbers. 
citizens of the 


anarchists ? 
which — as- 
serting its possession of all real knowl- 
edge on public issues — meets every ar- 
gument in opposition with intemperate 
And what of the 
who worship 


abuse? 
those 


wisdom of 


wealth, however 


got and however employed, as some- 
thing nobler than manhood, more wor- 
thy than patriotism ? 

That classes should develop in a na- 
tion of great population and of growing 
wealth is inevitable. That this election 
should taken on the appearance 
of a struggle of class against class, of 
the poor against the rich, is due to the 
folly of the spokesmen of plutoeracy in 
denying any any patriotism 
to those who attack unjust methods of 
money getting and methods of money 
using dangerous to 


have 


sincerity, 


the well being of 
the commonwealth and its people. 
Hanna’s Annex. 

Hanna’s Annex, known as the Indian- 
apolis Convention, represents anarchical 
plutocracy as thoroughly as does Hanna’‘s 
‘half a billion dollar committee.” It is 
well for the Republic and true democracy 
that the foes of liberty, prosperity, 
sound morality and the wealth creators 
of the land should leave the regular 
Democratic party and support MeKinley 
in the way the Republicans desire, 
thereby becoming an annex to the party 
of the gold ring, the trusts, monopolies 


and combines. 
The Issue. 
The 


Plutocracy is marshalled against Democ- 


issue is very clearly defined. 


racy. ‘The acquirers of wealth are fight- 
ing to subjugate the creators of wealth. 
And as the crown of England was 
baffled in its efforts to erush the colonies, 
so the allied powers of Europe and the 
gold ring, the trusts, monopolies and 


combines of this country will meet their 


Yorktown before an intelligent and 
awakened people in the great battle 


now on. 


Labor in the Campaign. 

The New York Journal publishes the 
following admirable editorial in a recent 
issue: 


The somewhat belated discovery of 
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Terence V. Powderly, once a labor 
leader of some standing, that he favors 
the election of Major McKinley, and 
the consequent elevation to great polit- 
ical power of Mark Hanna, the destroyer 
of the Seaman’s Union, and the hero 
of the war against labor in the Ohio 
coal fields, is more interesting than im- 
portant. While we may wonder that a 
man who once headed the Knights of 
Labor, when that organization took first 
rank among bodies of its kind, can now 
be made a catspaw for Hanna, Frick 
and Rockefeller, we cannot forget that 
he stane for himself alone, being with- 
out influe. ‘mong the people of whom 
he was once a . ader. 

Another eminent worker in the field 
of organized labor, John McBride, ex- 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, takes sharp issue with Pow- 
derly. ‘“ Not one single bona Jide labor 
paper in the United States is supporting 
McKinley and the St. Louis platform,” 
he says. ‘Every labor organization 
of any consequence in the country 
has declared for the free coinage of 
silver, and voiced their opposition to 
law by injunction. When the 
moneyed men of the land all rush to 
the support of McKinley and the gold 
standard, it is time for labor leaders, 
labor papers and laboring men to get 
on the other side, because experience 
has demonstrated that there is nothing 
in common between the men who make 
wealth and the men who take wealth.” 

It is only necessary to take a straw 
vote in any workshop or factory to 
demonstrate that McBride rather than 
Powderly expresses the view of organ- 
ized labor. McKinley could not expect 
to have Mark Hanna and the 
vote at once. He chose the man with 
the purse. 


labor 


Prof. Frank Parsons of the Boston 
University School of Law on “ Free 
Silver vs. Free Gold.” 

Prof. 


article on Telegraph Monopoly this month 


We have postponed Parsons’ 


in order to give place to his contribution 


on the silver question. Although Prof. 


Parsons is quite conservative in his 
he states that he thinks the 


arguments in favor of voting for silver 


views, 


this fall are overwhelming and unanswer- 


able. (1). Because silver means, for 
a time at least, rising prices which will 
stimulate industry and bring prosperity 
It will 


clear the air and prepare the way for dis- 


once more to our shores. (2). 


cussion and action upon other important 
(3). 


ment of plutocracy. 


reforms. It will mean the dethrone- 
The men who will 
go into office if silver is successful are 
men in closer intimacy with the great 
mass of the than 


people the present 


incumbents. The victory of free silver 


means the coming into power of men 
who more truly represent the interests 
of the people and who will act for their 
benefit, not merely in respect to silver, 
but in respect to the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, public ownership of monopolies 


and other vital problems. 


Are Our Christian Missionaries in India 
Frauds ? 
Rey. J. 


wide and varied experience, contributes 


H. Mueller, a clergyman of 
to this issue a reply to Mr. Gandhi's 


paper ‘Christian Missions in India as 


Viewed -by an Eastern Scholar,” which 
our readers will remember appeared in 
the January ARENA for 1895. We regret 


that the great pressure off- our space 
and the urgency of other vital questions 
up for discussion should have crowded 
out Mr. Mueller’s paper, which has been 
in type for some time, up to the present. 


Prof. Joseph R. Buchanan's Forthcom- 
ing Work on Primitive Christianity. 


Below I publish a notice received from 


my venerable friend, Prof. Joseph 
Rhodes Buchanan, in relation to his new 
work on “ Primitive Christianity.” Prof. 
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Buchanan has given his life for the bet- 
His ** New 


termentof the human race. 
Education,” published many years ago, 
is one of the noblest works that has ever 
been written, and has exerted a very pro- 
nounced effect in educational circles as 
well as proved an inspiration to many 
thousands of lives. His ‘* Therapeutic 


Sarcognomy,” ‘* Psychometry,” and 


other works of a scientific nature are 


exceedingly valuable contributions to our 
But Prof. 


always been liberal to a fault, and has 


literature. Buchanan has 
given away his works to hundreds and 
thousands of persons who were too poor 
to buy them where other men would have 
kept them for sale. This renders it ne- 
cessary that a subscription fund should 
be raised to bring out the work men- 
tioned below, and I hope and trust that 
the readers of ‘THE ARENA will gladly 
testify their appreciation of Prof. Bu- 
chanan’s noble lifeand works by prompt- 


ly responding to this call, sending their 





Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 
has stood the test for 30 years, and its value is recog- 
nized 


PLEASING PERSONALITY enhances the pleasures 
of social life. Book on Personal Magnetism, 30 cents. 
Prof. Anderson, A106 Maonic Temple, Chicago. 


PRESS OF SKINNER, BARTLETT & Co., Boston. 


letters with remittances to me; or, if 
they desire they can send them direct to 
Prof. Buchanan at San Jose, California, 


which I should prefer. Many of our 


readers can afford to subscribe for three, 


four, or five copies of this work. Let all 


THE ARENA family who admire Prof. 
Buchanan unite in sending subscriptions, 
and thus testify their esteem for one of 
the most learned, advanced, and noble- 


minded men of the nineteenth century. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
JESUS AND THE APOSTLES. 

The real lives of Jesus and the Apos- 
tles, at present almost entirely unknown, 
and the gospel of St. John free from in- 
terpolation will be published by Dr 
Joseph Rhodes Buchanan (residing at 
San Jose, California) as soon as sufficient 
subscriptions are obtained. The price of 
the book will be $2. ‘To those who sulb- 
scribe before publication it will be sent 
for $1.50 and to those who remit one do!- 
lar with their subscriptions by postal order 
or registered letter it will be mailed as 
soon as issued. 

For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING Syrup has been used by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS tor their CHILDREN 
WHIL TEETHING, with PEKFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS 
all PAINS; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHCEA. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES OF THE AMERICAN 


EXPRESS CO. More available, economical and se- 
cure than letters of credit. 
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7 
Exercise furm and color. Health brings | NUMPER 
appetite, sleep, spirits, endur- 
ance, complete happiness. 


i Health comes quickly 
| from using the 


Whitely 
Exerciser 


This instrument has met 

with widespread approval 

= during the past three 

years, and is pronounced by those who use it the most 

perfect exercising apparatus ever invented, by 

reason of its adaptability to every known movement 
reguired in physical development. 

An ideal gymnasium for home 
use. Weighs less than two Ibs. 
Can be put up permanently in 
two minutes without tools of any 
kind. With a few extra hooks 

can be used in every room in the 
hou-e. No straps to buckle, no 
weights tochange ; self-adjusting 
resistance. You’ll think it’sz Jive. 
Highest endorsements from 
Leading Physicians and 
Instructors in Phy- 
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if found unsatisfactory for any reason. In ordering 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS, 


‘“* A History of Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences in the Latin Church. 
By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In three 
octavo volumes of about five hundred 
pages each. Vol. III, with eight fac-similes 
of medizval and modern indulgences. 
(Price per volume, cloth, $3. Lea 
Brothers & Co., publishers, Philadelphia 
and New York. 1896.) 

At length the great work of Dr. Henry 
Charles Lea, dealing in an exhaustive 
manner with the history of confession 
and indulgences in the Roman Church, 
based on original sources and statements 
of Catholic authorities, has 
pleted. It is one of the most 
historical contributions to the English 
literature of the nineteenth 
The work has well been termed monu- 
mental, and the numerous 
citing the authorities are 
valuable to scholars, while at the same time 
revealing the vast research required in 
order to present a carefully compiled and 
authoritative history of indulgences and 
confession as Catholic 
authorities. The author, while possess- 
ing the fearlessness and love of truth 
which should ever mark the conscientious 
historian, in no way seeks to warp facts 
reader’s judgment. It is 


been coni- 
notable 


century. 


foot-notes 
exceedingly 


recorded by 


or bias the 
evident that his desire has been to give 
faets, absolute and unquestionable facts. 
The volumes will be of great value to 
students of European history, especially 
as the work is one of those exhaustive ones 
which are built of facts set down by great 
Catholic The 
which has just appeared, describes the 
Lutheran revolt and the counter reforma- 
tion through which the Roman Church 
rallied its forces, ‘* gaining in spiritual 
power what it had lost in temporal.” 
The work is as searching an inquiry as it 
is a carefully prepared and authoritative 
contribution to the historical literature of 
European civilization. 


authorities. last volume, 


One of the most valuable works I have 
read this year is ‘“‘A Catechism of the 
Constitution,” by J. W. Overall. (Cloth, 
$1. Published by the author, 243 West 
126th Street, New York.) No lover of the 
Republic should be without a copy. It 
discusses in aclear, forcible, concise, and 
exceedingly entertaining manner, in which 
the author shows the conception of the 
founders of our government, the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, and the convic- 
tions of the early interpreters of our 
Charta. It is an exceedingly 
timely volume at the present time when 
the original convictions of the fathers 
are being obscured, when they are not 
wholly set aside, by arrogant greed and 
avarice enthroned inp er. For young 
men and women, no than for 
lawyers and statesmen, it will be indis- 
pensable. There is not a dull page in 
it, — something remarkable in a work of 
this character. 


Magna 


less 


Few more delightful volumes of a 
fragmentary histoi ical character have ap- 
peared in years than ** Old Colony Days,” 
by Mary Alden Ward. (Cloth. Pp. 280. 
Price $1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The author is gifted with the power of 
investing history with the charm of ro- 
mance, and in the few chapters which 
compose this volume she Ceals with the 
father of America’s history; the early 
of New England; an old-tine 
magistrate; some delusions of our fore- 
fathers; a group of Puritan poets. One 
chapter, that in which the author dis- 
cusses the Salem witchcraft, impresses 


autocrat 


me as lacking in grasp of the psycho- 
problem involved. ‘To charge 
the action of the girls, with its terrible 
result, to innate wickedness, fraud pure 
and simple, seems to me, in the light 
of well-authenticated ps; chological phe- 
nomena, to show our author as reflect- 


logical 
g 
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266 pages. Cloth. 20 cents. 
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196 pages. Papercover. 15cents. 


GOD, PROVIDENCE AND CREA- 
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253 pages. Paper cover. 15 cents, 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
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377 pages. 25 cents, 
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_ This story, 
whose scenes are 
laid in Chicago, 
is adapted to the 
very day in which 
we live. It par- 
ticularly aims to 
unite the home, 
By Alwyn M. Thurber. and shows how 
ww surely all mis- 
understanding 
between husband and wife can be overcome 
when once the slightest perception of divine 
Truth has been attained. 


An Occult Story . 





Price in paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 
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F. M. Harley Publishing Company, 
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“HYPNOTISM; How It Is Done, 
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By JAMES R, COCKE, M, D. 


Dr. James R. Cocke treats this interesting subject very fully. The work is probably the 
best on the subject that has appeared in the English language. — /ndianapolts Journal. 
So much has been written on the subject of hypnotism and other mental phenomena by 


ignorant and irresponsible book-makers and magazine writers that a clear and common-sense 
work upon the subject from an authoritative source may be regarded as a public boon. 


The great charm of the work is its simplicity and clearness. 


It is written so that the 


lay reader may gain the benefits of the author’s undoubted peculiar genius and research, and 
from this fact its value to the world is many times multiplied. — Boston Home Journal. 

A most timely work on a subject that is just now of vital interest to the general public 
as well as to members of the legal and medical professions. 
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For sale by all booksellers. 
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ing ideas held by writers of former gen- 
erations, and as wholly inadequate in 
nature as they are unscientific in the 
light of well-established psychological 
facts. The narrative of facts here, as 
elsewhere, is well given; the inferences, 
however, are, I think, open to severe criti- 
cism. ‘The first chapter is especially in- 
teresting, dealing as it does so largely 
with those days when the heroes of Plym- 
outh, amid trials, discouragements, and 
long-continued laid the 
foundations for a colony whose descend- 
ants were to shed lustre on the civilized 
world. ‘The early autocrat of New Eng- 
land is also a chapter of special interest. 
The author’s style is fascinating, and the 
reader is enthralled from the opening 
page to the end. He forgets he is perus- 
ing history, and enjoys the contents far 
more than the ordinary novel of the 
present day. 


misfortunes, 


‘*'The Money Question” is the title of 
anew book which has just appeared, 
written by George H. Shibley of Cnicago, 
and containing seven hundred and forty- 
four large pages. The price is $1.50 in 
cloth binding, 50 cents in paper cover. 
Stable Money Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers, Chicago. It is an unusual book 
in many ways. Instead of divisions en- 
titled ‘* Chapters,” it is classified accord- 
ing to subject matter, and the relative 
position of each indicated. 
Instead of the usual type all equally im- 
portant, there are several styles of type 
used, and used liberally, thus giving 
prominence to words and sentences in 
the same manner that a speaker gives 
emphasis. Instead of statements of facts 
unaccompanied by proof of their authen- 
ticity, the very opposite occurs, the notes 
teeming with the authorities for 
statement of fact. ‘The abundance of 
the historical data and the arrangement 
insures for the book a prominent place 


portion is 


each 


among the financial books of this genera- 
tion. And withal it is with a 
minimum amount of technica! terms, and 
in a way readily understood by a person 
of average intelligence. 

To show the data in a way which ap- 


written 


peals to the sight, the evidence is placed 
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in diagram form whenever possible. 
This includes over one hundred illustra- 
tions, showing the conflict between those 
benefited by falls in general prices and 
those who are injured thereby. There 
are also ten charts. 

With these helps to an understanding 
of the ideas intended to be conveyed, the 
reader is first presented with facts con- 
cerning money with which he is familiar. 
and from these he is ted to observe that 
with which the ordinary reader is un- 
familiar. In this way the reader 
serves for himself and becomes familiar 
with every phase of the money question 
involved in this campaign. ‘This pro- 
gressive method of teaching is the one 
employed by trained instructors. 

To economists this work is of great 
Mr. Shibley’s 
contributions to economic knowledge. 
In the first place he has given added 


ob- 


importance because of 


emphasis to the distinction between 
changes in the prices of commodities 


“taken as a whole” (general prices) 
and changes in the prices of commodities 
This is 


nearly 


‘among themselves ” 
of the greatest importance, as 
every man who is for the gold standard, 
after having studied the question, has 
been led astray through his failure to 
note this distinction. Ministers of the 
gospel who are talking for the gold stand- 
their failure to 
distinguish between general prices and 


(page 6). 


ard do so because of 
prices ** among themselves.” 

The second principal addition to eco- 
nomic knowledge is the explanation of 
why it is that improvements in the meth- 
ods of production should not lower gen- 


eral prices (pages 5 and 37). 


The third is the classification of data 
in the order of time — chronological 
order —and indicating alongside of it 


whether general prices were rising or 
» 96, 442). In 
report on 


falling (pages 81, 83, 88 


this way the Senate wages 
and wholesale prices is made to speak 
a message which every wage-earner should 
know. 

The fourth is the 
prices and obligations for the payment 
of money, so as to the effect of 
falls in general prices and rises in gen- 


classification of 
show 


eral prices (page 730). 
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The fifth is the analytical arrange- 
ment of the data, which shows the effect 
of the breaking of the practically cen- 
stant market ratio between silver bullion 
and gold bullion in 1873, and also the 
evil effects which have resulted from the 
divergence of the ratio (page 124). 

Sixth, the bringing together of the 
data concerning the outlook for silver 
prices and gold prices (page 175). 
Seventh, the analytical arrangement 


of the data as to the effect of the bi- 
metallic laws which existed prior to 
1873 (page 223). Here is where the 


working of Gresham's law is pointed out. 

This and the defence made by th? 
advocates of the gold standard lead up 
to the second part of the book, namely, 
history in the order of its occurrence to 
show that the moneyed interests seek to 
lower general prices. Here the contri- 
bution to economic knowledge consists 
in an exceedingly complete collection of 
historical data in the order of time in 
which it occurred. It is a valuable ad- 
dition to economic literature, and must 
convince every one who carefully reads 
it that one of the greatest problems of 
the age is, (an the modern state pro- 


tect its citizens? (page 695). As to Mr. 
Blaine and the manner in which Wall 


Street creditors and monopolists defeated 
him for the 
here set forth must have a far-reaching 
effect, and if the book is widely read be- 
tween and Novy. 3, it will result 
in the Wall Street party losing a host 
of votes. Those who in 1880 voted for 
Gen. Hancock for President, a knowledge 
of the cause of his defeat will certainly 
keep from supporting any gold-standard 
ticket. 

We now take up a portion of Mr. Shib- 
ley’s work upon which economists will 
be divided, and that is his claim that in 
several of our American universities the 
trustees employ none but those who ad- 
vocate the continuance of the gold stand- 
ard. But here it is a matter of evidence 
and not of opinion, and this should be 
borne in mind. Certain it is that there 
should be competition in the teachings in 
our universities instead of the monopoly 
which now exists. Now the trustees, if 
they choose, too, control absolutely the 


presidency, the evidence 


now 
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teachings, whereas in European universi- 
ties this is not the case. Mr. Shibley is 
of the opinion that if in our universities 
the teachings in the monetary depart- 
ments had the order of that 
given in European universities, our peo- 
ple would at this time be almost unani- 


been of 


mous in their demand for a stable meas- 
ure of prices, and, in consequence, we 
should be enjoying it. Ours is a com- 
paratively new country, he says, and our 
people are intelligent, and therefore 
would have enacted laws insuring sta- 
bility in the measure of prices if they 
the fountain- 


uni- 


had not been deceived at 


head of knowledge — our great 
versities. 

All of the foregoing is used by Mr. 
Shibley to lead up to the great political 
question of the day, Shall the United 
States enter upon the unrestricted coin- 
age of gold and silver at 16 to 1? 

To ascertain the effect of such a law, 
he divides it into what would be the ulti- 
mate effects and what the immediate 
effects. 

Considering first the ultimate effects, 
he takes the admitted fact that it would 
raise general prices in the United States, 


and then estimates the amount of the 
rise. ‘lo do this, he first distinguishes 


between the prices of exports and im- 
ports and prices in general, as the market 
ratio of gold and silver bullion is marked 
by the prices of export and import. To 
show what would be the effect on export 
prices, he goes back into the history of 
the effect of the increased purchases of 
silver by the United States in 1890, as 
facts outweigh all theories. Other data 
are given, together with the opinions of 
men like Cernuschi, President Andrews, 
Banker Henry Hucks Gibbs 
(now Lord Aldenham), and many others. 

As to temporary effects, Mr. Shibley 
makes a critical analysis of the situation 
in the order of time in which each event 
It is logical, and he sup- 
ports each proposition by the facts of 


Frewen, 


would oceur. 


history. 

In short, we believe that a person of 
intelligence who reads the book cannot 
do aught else than advocate the restora- 
tion of silver, and this, too, without 
waiting for international co-operation. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FROM HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO. 


** Without Sin,” by Martin J. Pritchard 
(cloth, price $1.25), is a singularly inter- 
esting book, entirely different from the 
ordinary conventional novel. The plot 
is bold and startling to a degree, and 
could only be brought to a successful 
The 
heroine is a young Jewish girl of rare 


issue by a skilful and clever writer. 


heauty, entirely different from the types 
of her race, who has been brought up by 
her grandfather, a Jew dealer in art. Sur- 
rounded from infancy with the wonderful 
productions in sculpture and painting of 
the old and modern masters, which her 
grandfather has collected, to be sold at 
fabulous prices to the wealthy and fash- 
ionable Londoners who patronize his cele- 
brated store on Bond Street, the child 
grows up with a passionate love of the 
beautiful, and her mind eagerly absorbs 
the many legends and stories centring 
round the various paintings and statues, 
which are retailed to her by her grand- 
father’s old and faithful assistant, Mar- 
tin. Amid such surroundings, the nat- 
ural dreaminess and imaginativeness of 
her disposition are heightened. She is 
especially attracted to an exquisite little 
painting of the Madonna, supposed to be 
a Botticelli, to which she bears a marvel- 
lous resemblance, and the child longs to 
grow up as like in soul and mind to the 
Madonna as she is like her picture, — to 
be pure and without sin; for although 
clinging to the tenets of the faith of her 
fathers, this 
Madonna. When about eighteen she be- 
comes possessed with the idea that she is 
to be the Madonna of her people, that 
through her is to be born the Messiah for 
whose coming they look. Around this 
dream of the Jewish maiden the author 
weaves a most ingenious and startling 
plot which holds the mind with an al- 
most painful absorption to the 
Incidentally Mr. Pritchard gives vivid 
pictures of London society, with its hol- 
lowness and artificiality, and shows up in 
a pitiless way that class of parvenus who 
are willing to endure any slight or insult 
if only they can brush skirts with the so- 
called “upper ten.” ‘The book is dra- 
matic, intense, and strikingly original. By 


she has a great love for 


end. 


some critics it has been termed ‘ deeply 
dangerous,” ‘“*immoral,” ete. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the grounds for such 
criticism, for rightly read it contains les- 
sons of deep morality and also of warn- 


ing. 


** Checkers: a Hard-Luck Story,” by 
Henry Blossom, Jr. (cloth, price $1.25), 
is a pathetic little story, well told, but — 
the scene being for the most part the 
American race-course — interlarded with 
much race-course slang and horsy talk 
that will be unintelligible to the ordinary 
The history of Checkers, the 
hero,— whose real name is Edward Camp- 
bell, — his love for his beautiful young 
wife, whose death, with other misfortunes 
following in its train, drives him to the 
shady life of a race-course “tout,” — is full 
of painful interest. His happy-go-lucky 
disposition and quaint drollery, under 
which he hides the tragedy of his life, 
endear him to the reader, who is glad to 
leave him on the return to a more honor- 
able career before the volume closes. 
** Checkers * is the second book written 
by Mr. Blossom, who is a young Western 
man, and it is said by those who know 
him that Checkers’s best traits are his own. 


reader. 


One of the most charming of Messrs. 
Stone & Co.'s late publications is the 
second ‘**Prose Fancies” by 
Richard Le Gallienne. Mr. Le Gallienne 
is both a graceful and a vigorous writer, 
and in the nineteen essays composing 
this volume, from the opening essay, 
“A Seventh-Story Heaven,” to the 
closing one, ‘‘ A Seaport in the Moon,” 
there are so much graceful imagery, 
wit, wisdom, and pathos, that if the 
author had written nothing else it 
would be sufficient to give him high rank 
as a writer. In his quaint fancies and 
humorous conceits he often reminds the 
reader of the gentle Elia, while his 
vigorous denunciation and_ scathing 
criticism of some of our modern shams 
and make-believes are as strong as 
Carlyle’s own, if not couched in such 
uncompromising terms. It is a truism 
that no book is worth reading that is not 


series of 
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worth reading twice. If this be so, 
* Prose Fancies * deserves a high rank 
in our literature, for it can be read again 
and again with pleasure and _ profit. 
Let one open at random at any page of 
this delightful volume and he will! be 
sure to find something that will interest 
or amuse or raise the mind to higher 
spiritual thoughts. 





*¢ Episcopo and Co.” (cloth, price $1.25) 
the first English translation from the 
work of the eminent Italian novelist and 
poet, Gabriele D’Annunzio, is from the 
pen of Myrta Leonora Jones, and is an 
excellent piece of work, the translator 
having grasped the full meaning and 
spirit of the author. Although very little 
known in this country, the name of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio became famous in 
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European literary circles several years 
ago and he is among the foremost novel- 
ists in his own country. ** Episcopo and 
Co.” is a work displaying great strength 
and power. It is at once realistic, tragic, 
life- 
tragedy, told to every minutest detail 
with a passionate intensity which makes 
the reader forget that he is reading a 
story and that he is not assisting at a 


and psychological; a story of a 


drama in which the actors are living the 
The 
and 
Ginevra stamp themselves on the brain. 
It is 
which the passions and tle workings ot 


various them. 


Wanzer, 


parts, not acting 


characters of Episcopo, 


a morbid psychological study in 


the spirit are traced by a writer who is 
having the faculty of 
looking at life from both without and 
within. 


described as 
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tains thousands of the newer 
words not found in any other 
reference book on earth, includ- 
ing the very latest coinages of 
1806. such as ** Roentgen rays,” 
“aseptolin,”’ ‘‘vitascope,”’ “ski- 
agraph,’’ **fluoroscope,” ete. It 
is the only up-to-date diction- | 
ary. the most practical encyclo- | 
peedia, and alsoa i 


Genuine Triumph of Art! 
with its magnificent array of 
chromatic plates in'-17 colora, 
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page engravings in delieatemon- 
otone, and 3000 artistic text 
illustrations. 


100 EDITORS 
andthousandsof special contrib. 
utors from all over the globe © 
have devoted their best talents 7 
tu the preparation of this mar- | 
vellous condensation of all the © 
world’s knowledge. Look at 
the list! The great Prof. | 
Huxley on zoology and physi- | 
ology; Prof. Richard AJ 
d sets aan a . Proctor, astronomy; Sir] 
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ment in any case is only One Dollar. To any one wishing to pay all cash we allow a discount of ten per cent, and_ 
furnish the book-case free of charge; otherwise, the book-case is $1.50, which must be paic in advance This allowance is 
practically cost of keeping the account if purchased on monthly payment plan. We always recommend the Half- 
Russia binding as the most serviceable. (When ordering, be sure to mention style of binding wanted.) U 
stand, the complete set of four volumes is sent after the first payment of $1 00, which gives you the use of them for a 
while paying the remainder at the rate of only a few centsaday. All freight or express charges must be paid by 
the purchaser. That you will be entirely satisfied is shown by our willingness to send you a valuable set of books 
payment of only $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any Newspaper, «r any Commercial Agency in Phi 
phia. AGENTS WANTED. 


____Beoks Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned within 10 Days, | 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHINC CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadeiphia, 


When writing please mention THE ARENA, 
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By GRACE SHAW DUFF. 


In this fine blank-verse poem, written by the well-known New York author- 
ess, Mrs. Grace Shaw Duff, is given, in autobiographic form as from the 
lips of Nicodemus himself, a poetic account of the two episodes between that 
ruler of the Jews and Jesus, as related in the third and seventh chapters of 
John’s gospel. 

The book is beautifully printed on first-class paper, and is finely illustrated 
with numerous half-tones, after sepia-wash drawings by that excellent artist Fred- 
erick C. Gordon; and each section of the poem has a charmingly artistic 
vignette for the initial capital letter. The binding is in keeping with the gen- 
| eral get-up, and the book will make an admirable Christmas present. 
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PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, [IASS. 


MISION OF THYRZA: 


THE GIFT OF THE HILLS. 





i By IRIS. 

The author is convinced that war, strife, poverty, misery, disease, and death 
are the result of man’s reckless self-indulgence ; and that so long as he shall 
be actuated by greed and selfishness in his tillage of the scil, in the various 
industrial pursuits, and in the marts of trade, he will “sow the wind and reap 
the whirlwind.” 

But this lamentable state of things will not continue forever. The author, 
with “ prophetic mind,” perceives that the time will come when man will live 
in harmony with Nature, and yield himself to the guidance of “ Divine Love.” 
So guided and inspired, he will refine, purify, and ennoble the life of his fel- 
low-men. ‘Then agriculture will be “restored to right uses’’ and held in its 
pristine honor ; and the earth will yield its fruits abundantly. A noble simpli- 
city and wholesomeness will characterize the life of man, and universal peace 
will gladden his heart. The whole world will rejoice in the return of the 
Golden Age. 





PRICE, CLOTH, 75 CENTS. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 














DEPARTURE snnaaastitn 


‘“*WELCOME, ENGLISHIIEN;”’ 
or, Pilgrims, Puritans, and Roger Williams Vindi- 
cated, and His Sentence of Banishment 
Ought to be Revoked. 


By Rev. T. M. Merriman, M. A., author of “ Trail of History,” “William, 
Prince of Orange,” etc. 





Second Edition. With Index. Square 12mo. Cloth, $-.00. 


SOME TESTIMONIALS. 








“T heartily indorse the advanced view which Rev. T. M. Merriman, A. M., has wrought 
out... to the effect that the ‘ Pilgrims, Puritans, and Roger Williams’ were, after all, in es- 
sential agreement, concurring in points much more numerous than those in which they disa- 
greed. I believe that the presentation of such a view will do much good.” — Rev. E. BEN- 
JAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., President Brown University. 

“ Your book, ‘ Pilgrims, Puritans, and Roger Williams Vindicated,’ is received. I thank 
you for your kind remembrance . . . I offer you my good wishes and thanks.” — Hon. R. 
C. WintuHrop, LL. D. 

“TI value your discussion of this great subject.” — JosEpH CooK. 

“Has written with an informing clearness and candor worthy of all praise.” — Rev. 
Joun W. OLmsreapD, D. D., editor Watchman. 

“This volume has become a rarity at the outset, which it usually takes a hundred years 
for a book like this to achieve. . . . [Its] influence will not fail to advance the cause it un- 
dertakes to maintain.” — Boston Transcript. 

“ An absolutely unique book on this subject. It is the specimen attempt to deal with 
New England ecclesiastical affairs.” — Boston Herald. 

“The author has evidence that Gov. John Winthrop, and many others with him, main- 
tained that the sentence of banishment against Roger Williams ought to have been revoked, 
and that it still should be. His book is interesting from the first page to the last.”” — CAris- 
tian Standard, Chicago. 


“ We indorse the views of this author and his purpose and aim.” — Zion's Herald. 





For sale by the trade, or sent post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





READ IT. 


PRICE, PAPER, 25 CENTS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, [IASS. 





PRICE: CLOTH, $1.00. 
PAPER, 50 CTS. 


For sale by all book-dealers. Sent postpaid on recetpt of price. 
Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 Cents. 


cept 


Published by_ et 


The Arena Publishing Company, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, [I1ASS. 





‘The Story of a Canon. 


A LITERARY AGATE OF MINING LIFE, 


‘:BY:: 
ee Dias 


: BEVERIDGE HILL. 


Showing the varied threads of daily life among the 


miners of Colorado. 


The toil, hardships, anxieties and dangers that ever 


keep step with them. 


How the present SILVER QUESTION 


has affected their lives and homes. In fact this book is an 


explanation of the present financial questions. 


Published by The Arena Publishing Co. 


PRICE IN CLOTH, $1.25. 
PAPER, 50 CTS. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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PRICE : CLOTH, $1.25. 
PAPER, 50 CTS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 


ASABY St 


MAJOR S. H. M. BYERS, 


Author of the famous “Sherman’s March to the Sea.” 
SLSR 


“The March to 
the Sea” is a vigor- 
ous, patriotic, narra- 
tive poem by Major 
S. H. M. Byers, 
author of the famous 
“Sherman’s March 
to the Sea.” There 
has not been present- 
ed to readers for a 
long time so fine a 
poetical compound 
as is made by the 
simplicity of these 
war stories told in 
this bold and mar- 
tial verse, softened, 
as it often is, by the 
slower heartbeats of 
a soldier in reverie. 
The whole poem is 
charged with the action ot battlefields, but modernized by a spitit free from 
hateful bitterness. Humanity in its noblest rage cries aloud from its lines. It 
is far removed from the commonplace, and yet the universal life is everywhere 
disclosed in it. Wit, humor, pathos, martyrdom, heroic conquests, magnanimity, 
— all th 4inest war thoughts and potencies are in it. The nation will not be- 
come weak in memory or present action while such battle verse is written an«d 
read. This poem will be well thumbed on the chair-arm. of every old soldier 
whose brain lives with his heart. The new generation will grow more soldierly 
as it reads these pain-and-glory tales of our fathers. 

It is worthy of note that on the great Sherman monument which is to be 
erected at Washington the following lines from Major Byers’s famous poem, 
“‘ Sherman’s March to the Sea,” will appear : 





“* And the stars in our banner shone brighter 
When Sherman marched down to the sea.” 


Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 cents. 





FOR SALE BY THE TRADE, OR 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COPLEY SQ., BOSTON, MASS. 











SANTA CLAUS’ HOME, 


WITH OTHER STORIES AND RHYMES. 


AABY KK 


This is the title of a delightful and in- 
teresting book for children by one well cal- 
culated to write it, as Miss Cleveland has 
spent considerable time in the study of French, 
German, and Swiss juvenile literature and its 
relation to the school, and brings the result 
of her gleanings from other languages inio 
this little book. The author has written 
many original stories for school children as 
well as translations, and has contributed to 
juvenile periodicals. 

“ Santa Claus’ Home’ ’has beenjprevious- 
ly published in a juvenile magazine, and we 
take pleasure in adding the following testi- 

4 monial of its reception by a group of ten 

N Italian children to whom it was read bya 
member of the “ Home Library ”’ of Boston. 
























































‘y “Tt was easy to find something to at- 
tract two, three, or even four of this number, 
‘ but the great difficulty was to claim the en- 
tire attention of every member during the 
time we spent together. 

“This grand discovery was made one 
afternoon, when I took the magazine con- 
taining ‘Santa Claus’ Home.’ Twenty little 
eyes (and I fear some little mouths) were 
opened wide in their eagerness, as the chil- 
dren listened to this delightful fairy tale. 

“T had felt some delicacy about reading 
it to them, for alas! all these little ones 
live very nearly under the same conditions 
that surrounded Maggie and Jackey. How- 
ever, with the beautiful simplicity of child- 
hood the environment of these two lovely 

on creations only made the glow of the picture 
LITTLE JACKEY more vivid from its homely setting, and not 
a single member of the ‘group’ was troubled by the thought that the framework of the 
picture might have been taken from their own lives. ; 

“ After we had finished ‘Santa Claus’ Home,’ the remaining time was spent in talking 
about it, as they found the subject so delightful that they could not bear to leave it. 

“Every child of the ‘group’ really loved Jackey and Maggie, and any allusion made to 
this story afterward would call up a soft light into their eyes, while a loving smile would play 
around their lips, and they wanted to look again and again at the sweet spiritual face of 

ackey. 
’ “yt feel sure that ‘Santa Claus’ Home’ will be one of the stories that will be read not 
once only but many times, and the sweet influence of its high-toned atmosphere will shape 
many a life.” 


The short stories herein are selected with an earnest desire to furnish mothers stories to 
read aloud to their children and also for young children to read to themselves; and the 
rhymes are chosen with a special desire to give something suitable for small children to sing 
and speak in school. 

his book should have a wide circulation and should be specially considered for sup- 
plementary reading in our schools as well as for the entertainment of the child at home. 





PRICE, PAPER, 50 CENTS. 
For Sale by the Trade or 
The Areua Publishing Co., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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For sale by all book-sellers. Sent postpaia vn receipt of the price. 





Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 











PRICE IN CLOTH, $1.00. 
PAPER, 50 CTS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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By Col. RALPH DE CLAIRMONT. 
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As the title of this book denotes, it deals with reforms 


along various lines. It is a republication of a work brought 
out in San Francisco in 1894, with additions. The book 


is full of common-sense suggestions, which are worthy of 


the consideration of the thinking and reading public. 
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PAPER, 50 CENTS. 
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For sale by all book-sellers. Sent postpa.d on receipt of price, 
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"reliminary Prospectus for the 
Ensuing Volume of 


THE ARENA. 


(EDITORIAL ANNOUNCETSIENT.) 


In the nature of the case, it is impossible to state anything definite in 
regard to the publication of a Review which deals with great live and up-to- 
date subjects such as engross the public mind from time to time. In the 
past it has been my constant aim, and so long as I remain editor of Tur 
Arena it will be my purpose, to make the magazine in every respect the 
great leading medium, as it has been since it was first established, of liberal, 
reformative, and progressive thought. I shall do all in my power to make 
it a champion in the cause of progress, justice, and altruism. 

As an earnest of what I propose to do during the ensuing year, I beg to 
name a few of the leading papers which I have in hand, or which have been 
promised me for the December issue : 


J. A fascinating psychical romance by the illustrious French astrono- 
mer, psychical student, and novelist, CAMILLE FLAMMARION, en- 
titled ‘‘A Celestial Love.’’ 


2. A symposium on “‘ Practical Christianity as I Conceive 
It,’’ by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, Rev. EDWARD A. HOR- 
TON, President of the Unitarian Society, Rev. RUFUS B. TOBY, 
of the Associated Charities, Rev. R. E. BISBEE, and others. 


3. A paper on “‘ Telegraph Monopoly,’’ by Prof. FRANK 
PARSONS, of the Boston University. 


4, “‘The Necessity of the Supremacy of the Spiritual,’’ 
by LILIAN WHITING. 


5. “‘The Relation of Art to Religion,’’ by the eminent 
sculptor, author, and poet, WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 


6. “‘The Relation of Industrialism to Morality,’’ by 
Mrs. MARIE C. REMICK, of Chicago. 


7. ‘‘An Inheritance for the Waifs,’’ by C. F. TAYLOR, 
M. D,, editor of The Medical World of Philadelphia. 


8. ‘(International Arbitration,’’ by E. P. POWELL, the 
author of “Heredity from God” and other standard works. 


9. “Concentration of Wealth,’’ by ELTWEED POME- 
ROY, President of Direct Legislation League. 


° 10. A brilliant story by WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, the gifted 
Southern authoress. 


B. O. FLOWER. 
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Tne Arena, to use the expression of a popular journalist, ‘‘ does not 
live in the graveyards of the past,” hence its popularity may fairly be 
accounted for as due in part to its steady refusal to force upon its readers fos- 
silized ideas from pedantic thinkers whose eyes are closed to the dawn or the 
possibility of grander achievements than those which have marked scholasti- 
cism in its narrow aspects. 


A FEW CONTRIBUTORS DURING THE PAST SIX YEARS. 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Henry George, 

Lilian Whiting, Rev. George C. Lorimer, 

Stephen Crane, Prof. Mary Lowe Dickinson, President National 
Dr. George F. Shrady, A. M., M. D., Council of Women, 

Prof. Charles M. Creighton, A. M., M. D., Mme. Blaze De Bury, 

Grace Greenwood, Julian Hawthorne, 

Gail Hamilton, Hon, David A. Wells, 

Frank B. Sanborn, Geralil Massey, 

Prof. George D. Herron, May Wright Sewall, 

Marion Harland, James A. Herne (Author of “ Shore Acres”), 
Max O’Rell, Pres. E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, D.C. L., Count Leo Tulstoi, 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., D. C. L., U. 8. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 

Prof. Max Miiller, U. 8. Senator John T. Morgan, 

Rev. M. J. Savage, Washington Gladden, D. D., 

Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D., Pres. Charlies W. mong bey = University, 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Prof. Frank Parsons, Boston University, 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 

Prof. John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Postmaster-General Wilson, 

Bishop J. L. Spaulding, U.S. Senator Marion Butler, 

Col. bert G. Ingersoll, Helen H, Gardener, 

Camille Flammarion, Hamlin Garland, 

Emilio Ca-telar, Lady Henry Somerset, 

Frances E, Willard, William Ordway Jag a 

Helen Campbell. Prof. William Sanday, LL.D.,Oxford University, 
Edgar Fawcett. Prot. J. Heber Smith, M. D., 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mary A. Livermore, 

Prof. James T. Bixby, D. D., Helena Modjeska, 

Rev. C. A. Bartol, Joaquin Miller, 

W. H. H, Myer, of Cambridge, England, The Marquis of Lorne, 

William Lloyd Garrison, Prof. A. Dolbear, 

Will Allen Dromgoole, Moncure D. Conway. 


These are only a few of the many illustrious persons who have contrib- 
uted their best thought to Tae Arena. 


WHAT THE LEADING DAILY PAPER OF THE PACIPIC COAST 
(OUTSIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO) SAYS OF THE ARENA. 


The Los Angeles Daily Herald, in an editorial in its issue of Sunday, 
September 27, makes the following comments in regard to Tue ARENA: 


‘The first number of THE ARENA was published and dated December, 1889. 

‘This great magazine has, during the six years of its existence, been unswervingly true to its 
ideal and mission as an exponent of the advanced truths and thought of the age. 

“It has never compromised, never catered to wrong in any form, and never in a single instance 
faltered in the course first marked out by its gifted and intrepid editor, B. O. Flower, who had, 
previously, no literary prestige, but who is to day more widely and favorably known as a reform 
writer than any other man in the profession. Mr Flower, although one of the most sensitively 
organized men living, has proved himself absolutely unapproachable by flattery, bribery, or threats. 
in this respect he resembles William Lloyd Garrisen, while as a writer of powerful English aud a 
man of almost inexhaustible intellectual wealth and resource, he is vastly superior to Garrison. 

“ While other so called ‘ great ’ magazines have made popularity and financial success the chief 
and leading ends of existence, THE ARENA has, in moral quality and conscience, towered and flamed 
above and ahead of them all —a literal ‘pillar of fire by night’ —driving old-established wrongs 
and evils from their hiding-places, lighting up unexplored landscapes, and leading into better ways 
and brighter, purer, and more abiding life the victims of all forms of oppression. 

“All this has chiefly been accomplished through the inspired mind and conscience and never flag- 
ging hope, faith, zeal, and energy of one man, aided by a large corps of sympathetic writers and 
contributurs who have led the new thought of the world. 

“To B O. Flower and THE ARENA is due, more than to any other one source, the present newly 
ag and illumined moral life and conscience of Christendom "—Los Angeles Daily Herald, Sept. 
27, 1896. 


Price 25c. per single copy. $3.00 per annum. 
Address all Orders to 
Arena Publishing Company, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, TASS. 











B. O. FLOWER 
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Gerald Massey: Poet, Prophet, and Mystic. [Illustrated by Laura Lee. 
12mo. Printed on heavy, rough-edged paper, with illuminated initials 


and chapter titles in red ink. Gilt top, cloth, $1.00. 

“Mr. B. O. Flower has done the world a service in his critical monograph, ‘ Gerald 
Massey: Poet, Prophet, and Mystic.”” ——- Mew York World. 

Civilization’s Inferno; or, Studies in the Social Cellar. Fourth edition. 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

“ Merits the careful attention of all students of social problems, especially those pertain- 
ing tu our great cities.”” — Boston Traveler. 

The New Time: a Plea for the Union of the Moral Forces for Practical 
Progress. Outlining the work, aims, and methods of the National Union 
for Practical Progress. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 

“Mr. Flower . . . has done more perhaps than any other one writer forthe advancement of 
his fellow-men and the improvement of their condition. [lis plans, if put in practical opera- 
tion, would be productive of good to all.” — Chicago Times. 

Lessons Learned from Other Lives. Fifth edition. With portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

“No youth can read these pages . . . without receiving a strong incentive to imitate the 
characters portrayed. The book is beautifully printed and bound, and no selection could be 
made more appropriate, interesting, or instructive as a gift to a youthful friend.’”” — HERBERT 
TUTTLE, in 7he Golden Rule. 

Persons, Places, and Ideas. Miscellaneous essays. Large 8vo. ‘This 
sumptuous volume is printed on heavy enamelled paper, embellished with 
over thirty fine full-page illustrations and numerous smaller cuts. Uncut 
edges, gilt top, elegantly bound in cloth, $3.00. The edition is limited to 
one thousana copies. 

“Typographically, it is a dream of beauty; intellectually, in its vitality of thought, its 
catholicity of range, its nobility of purpose, it is a book singularly calculated to enrich and 
exalt life.’ — /nter-Ocean. 

The Century of Sir Thomas [lore. Illustrated. 8vo. Printed on heavy 
paper. Uncut edges, gilt top. Special cloth binding, $1.50. 


“ Exceedingly attractive in style and magnetic in spirit.” — Boston Courter. 
“ The sharp outcry of a man tremendously in earnest.” — Philadelphia Press. 


JUST OUT. 

Whittier: Prophet, Seer, and [Man. A companion volume to “ Gerald 
Massey: Poet, Prophet and Mystic.” With portrait. 12mo. Printed on 
heavy, rough-edged paper, with illuminated initials and chapter titles in 
red ink. Gilt top, cloth, $1.00. 


For sale by the trade, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 




















